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Wuen The Fostoria Giass Com- 

pany and N.W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 

joined hands, Fostoria was spe- 
cializing in goblets, tumblers, vases and miscellaneous items. of 
glassware @ When we had lived with this business a time, we 
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to live’ e Assured that dishes of beautiful colored glass would 
withstand hot foods, hotter water and hard usage, American women 
accepted Fostoria tableware at once. And today, American 
tables are reflecting all that beauty once the exclusive boast of the 
storied hostesses of Refhaissance Venice and 18th Century France. 
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the barn now in 


AGROPOLIS 


They’ve had their day. The 
farm has gone modern—the 
farmer today uses modern equip- 
ment—tractors and traction en- 
gines, gang-plows, cultivators 


INK 


and weeders, reapers, binde 
and threshers, haying machis 
ery. Sales of farm machine 
have increased almost $10) 
000,000 in three yez 
people who buy equipment lik 
that are a long way from th 
poorhouse. 

They don’t spend all thei 
money on farm machin 
either. Homes and living stanj 
ards are modern, too, in Acro 
otis, the rich  agricultu 
areas in America—the farm 
wants what his city cous 
wants. In short, he wants yo 
product. And he'll buy it 
you put your story where he' 
sure to see it, in the pages dj 
the Standard Farm Papers. 

For these 9 non-duplicating 
publications are the farmers 
favorite reading; 2,000,00 
homes, prosperous and progres 
sive, is where they’re real 
Your ad there will bring rr 
sults. 








Your sales —- is national—but your dealer’s is always local— 
Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


The Nebraska Farmer 

Wallaces’ Farmer 

Prairie Farmer 
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St. Paul 


The STANDARD 
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Breeder’s Gazette 

The American Agriculturist 
Pacific Rural Press 
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Man Power—The Most Important 
Thing in Expansion 


The Current Talk About a Sears, Roebuck-Penney Combination Brings 
Up a Big Question in Management 


ACK of the rumor that Sears, 
Roebuck & Company and the 
|. C. Penney Company might 
merge, is a situation which brings 
up one of the big management 
questions of the day. The ques- 


tion is: Can a company go ahead 
so fast with expansion plans that 
there comes a time when man 
power to carry out the expansion 
program becomes a problem of 
paramount importance? 


The rumor about the two com- 
panies was finally supplanted by a 
definite announcement from the 
presidents of both concerns that the 
question of such a combination had 
been under discussion. The final 
reports of the investigation com- 
mittee which considered both sides 
of the merger question will prob- 
ably be buried in the archives of 
the two companies. In fact, it is 
safe to assume that unless merger 
arrangements are actually com- 
pleted no further official announce- 
ment will be made other than 
these : 

General R. E. Wood, president 
of Sears, Roebuck, gave out the 
brief statement that “the executives 
of the two companies have not dis- 
cussed any basis of merger what- 
ever but have been investigating 
whether there would be any eco- 
nomic advantages to be gained 
from such a merger.” E. C. Sams, 
president of Penney, if he was cor- 
rectly quoted, amplified the same 
idea in these words: 

“Executives of the J. C. Penney 
Company have not discussed the 
basis of a merger with any Chi- 
cago mail-order house. Some time 


ago a committee was chosen from 
our executives to study the eco- 
nomic advantages that might grow 
out of merging our organization 
with one or another of the large 
mail-order houses. 

“There are many unsolved prob- 
lems in the field of distribution. 
Mass production has outstripped 
facilities of distribution. Wherever 
possible, improvement is being 
made in economies of merchandis- 
ing in order to provide a better 
service for the consumer as well as 
generate a greater enthusiasm 
among the workers.” 

There are many current explana- 
tions for this proposed merger. 
One of those heard frequently in 
the last week has to do with the 
present situation of the Penney 
company’s securities. Penney stock, 
it is pointed out, is higher in its 
relation to company earnings than 
that of either of the large mail- 
order houses. This, it is claimed. 
would give Penney an initial edge 
in any stock merger deal. That 
fact, adherents of this theory go on 
to point out, is also sufficient reason 
for believing that the merger will 
never actually go through. 

If nothing else, it is at least 
logical to suspect that the very fact 
that Penney and Sears actually en- 
tered into a discussion of merger 
possibilities is an indication that 
the important, though secondary, 
problem of on what basis stock 
would be exchanged is not so very 
much of a stumbling block. 

If not financial advantage, then 
what? The sounder explanation, 
as many see it, is directly implied 
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in the final words of Mr. Sams’ 
statement—‘“as well as generate a 
greater enthusiasm among the 
workers.” For there, it seems, is 
an implication that gets down to 
bed-rock. 

Simple as it sounds, the one real 
problem of all chain organizations 
is well summed up in just one 
rather high-sounding word: per- 
sonnel—how and where to get 
enough of the right kind of people. 
Here is the one really limiting fac- 
tor in any chain expansion pro- 
gram or in the expansion of any 
business. 


Training Systems for Developing 
Personnel 


So far as buying, operating and 
location problems are concerned, 
Penney at the present time could 
probably well afford to open twice 
as many stores as are now oper- 
ated. But it would obviously be 
suicide to do so unless competent 
people could be hired to run them. 
Thus is any expansion, chain or 
otherwise, bound tightly to the 


problem of getting enough of the 


right type of employee. Realizing 
that the original supply falls far 
below their needs, the larger chains 
have, of course, already installed 
more or less elaborate training sys- 
tems for developing the right type 
of personnel. Even so, personnel 
still remains their biggest barrier 
to expansion plans. 

In this light, Penney seems to 
have the edge on Sears. For one 
thing, Sears entered the field later ; 
its expansion has been faster and 
with its rapidity has come the in- 
evitable personnel tangle. This is 
a question which time and only 
time will solve. In the meantime, 
further expansion of the same sort 
becomes dangerous. 

On the other hand, the Penney 
firm is generally conceded to be 
one of the most astute merchandis- 
ing organizations in the world. 
Many a chain man will give it first 
rating in efficiency of operating 
methods and personnel. It has 
1,200 consistently profitable and 
well-regulated units. It has a fund 
of retail merchandising knowledge 
and experience probably not 
equalled and certainly not surpassed 
by any other organization. 
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It is foolish to suppose that the 
idea of combining the trained per- 
sonnel of the Penney organizatior 
with the big buying power and 
prestige of the Sears, Roebuck 
name has just now occurred to the 
heads of the two companies. We 
are in a position to state that five 
years ago, when the late Theodore 
F. Merseles was head of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, he held 
several conversations on the same 
subject with J. C. Penney. At that 
time, Mr. Merseles said that Sears, 
Roebuck would gain more from 
such a merger than would Mont. 
gomery Ward. The reason again 
was man power. Montgomery 
Ward had a retail store right in 
Chicago where a careful system of 
training was worked out under the 
direct supervision of executives to 
train men for other cities. Sears, 
Roebuck opened a retail store in 
Chicago as long ago as February, 
1924, but at that time it was not as 
noted as was its rival in training 
personnel for the next higher job. 

Twelve hundred stores are oper- 
ated by Penney. Yet were it not 
for the difficulty in getting men 
who can qualify as managers, the 
number would unquestionably be 
much larger. Almost every man 
who applies for a position with the 
Penney stores is taken or rejected 
largely on the basis of whether or 
not he seems to be good potential 
store manager material. Men are 
hired with the hope, almost with 
the prayer, that they will develop 
into good store managers. Thus 
important is the personnel problem 
to chain expansion. And of course, 
sound, justified expansion is one of 
the vital factors that make for the 
efficiency of the chain method. The 
Penney system of hiring and train- 
ing men for management positions, 
described in detail in Printers 
INK some time ago, develops men 
slowly, but they are thoroughly 
competent when they finish their 
course. 

Returning to the Sears situation, 
to speak with brutal frankness, 
Sears (and Ward as well) classify 
pretty definitely as amateurs in the 
retail store field, and necessarily so. 
Their field, it must be remembered, 
has been mail-order merchandising. 
Here they are past masters. The 
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Shine, 
Master? 
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STEVE MASON has passed the 
stage when the call of “Shine, 
Mister?” gave him a pleasant 
shock. About two years ago it 
tickled him pink to realize that 
his long pants and general ele- 
vation entitled him to a man’s 
salutation. For a while he 
couldn’t resist the siren call of 
the bootblack on the corner. 
Now he’s nonchalant .. . can 
take his shines or leave ’em 
alone. 

Also, he’s passed the stage 
when he scuffed up his shoes 
by kicking tin cans on his way 
to school. He does all 
his kicking now on the 
football and soccer fields, ‘The 
wearing spiked shoes and 
proper equipment. On the 
street he takes pride in the 
smartness of his footgear, 


YOUTH UTHS COMPANION 


Detroit 


for he’s reached the age when 
coy glances from the other sex 
make a difference in his blood- 
pressure. 

More than 700,000 boys read 
the merged AMERICAN Boy and 
YouTnH’s COMPANION. 85% are 
like Steve—of high-school age 
or older. Man-sized fellows 
who wear man-sized clothes and 
think man-sized thoughts. 
Whatever you make, solicit 
their support in family buying 
councils. Advertise to them in 
their favorite magazine. March 
forms close January 10th. 
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catalog of either house, for in- 
stance, is as near a perfect job of 
cataloging as the world has ever 


seen. But in the retail field, well, 
that is another matter. In a sense, 
they are still fumbling. They 


won’t be for long, of course, for 
they have hired some of the best 
brains in the retail merchandising 
field to aid in shaping up their re- 
tail divisions. But even so, it obvi- 
ously takes time to get an old or- 
ganization, expert as it may be, 
accustomed to new ways of living. 

Consider, for instance, the pres- 
ent number of retail units being 
operated by Sears, announced as 
somewhere around 300. Remember 
first, however, that when Sears en- 
tered the retail field, the merchan- 
dising ether was full of announce- 
ments to the effect that in a few 
years the nation would be blanketed 
with Sears stores. Some day it 
probably will be; but today there 
are only 300, as against, for in- 
stance, 1,200 in the Penney chain. 
Sears is, of course, a much more 
recent entrant in the field. But 
balancing this, it must be remem- 
bered that it started with a name 
already known widely in all corners 
of the nation, with tremendous re- 
sources and with an unbeatable 
knowledge of the related field of 
mail-order merchandising. 

In the light of this, Sears’ retail 
expansion up to date has not been 
so startling. Perhaps cautiousness 
is the reason. Then, again, it may 
be a substantiation of the fact that 
Sears (and Ward) are still in a 
somewhat confused state so far as 
their retail divisions are concerned. 
Expert mail-order merchandisers, 
but still not entitled to the expert 
retail merchandising degree. 

All this is only important here 
insofar as it may shed some light 
on the advantages of a Sears- 
Penney (or perhaps a Ward-Pen- 
ney) merger. Sears, for instance, 
if the above statements are at all 
valid, probably could find a place 
for 1,200 additional retail units al- 
ready well-set-up; especially in 
view of the fact that these Penney 
units are for the most part 
in small towns, whereas exist- 
ing Sears units are largely in 
middle-sized and large towns. And, 
in a broad sense, the fund of retail- 
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ing experience and retailing per. 
sonnel that would come with them 
would probably prove even more 
useful. Incidentally, the same rea- 
soning is just as applicable to the 
current rumor that (Montgomery 
Ward is about to take over the 
Safeway Stores on the Coast. 

In the Sears-Penney case, then, 
it would seem to an outsider that 
on the face of things Sears has the 
most to gain. If there are other 
considerations, as there undoubt- 
edly are, the merger will perhaps 
be completed. If not, negotiations 
probably will not go beyond the 






present preliminary investigating 
stage. : ; 
One equalizing consideration, 


aside from a financial consideration, 
may relate directly to the afore- 
mentioned and very important prob- 
lem of personnel. Managers, if 
they are to be had in numbers suf- 
ficient to meet the demands of a 
large chain, must be trained. But 
training is expensive. And ex- 
penses of this sort tend to negate 
the price differential which large- 
scale distributing theoretically en- 
joys. Perhaps Sears and Penney 
will decide that one huge combina- 
tion can do this job more efficiently 
than either alone. Certainly it is a 
job that must be done, and done in 
a constantly more satisfactory and 
scientific manner. Ask any man 
who has had to deal with a com- 
pany in any field which has merged 
or expanded faster than its per- 
sonnel. 

What if this merger does go 
through? Under one roof, so to 
speak, one organization would then 
be responsible for approximately 
1.5 per cent of the total retail mer- 
chandising volume of the nation. 
Sears, now leading in mail-order 
volume and among the largest in 
retail, over-the-counter distribution, 
will do an aggregate this year esti- 
mated at around $425,000,000. Pen- 
ney will do a total estimated at 
around $200,000,000. A combina- 
tion of the two would thus repre- 
sent an annual business volume in 
excess of $625,000,000. It would 
immediately blanket the nation 
with a retailing organization of 
more than 1,500 units. 

There is the situation in this 

(Continued on page 207) 
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From an ad- 
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of Chase & 
West furni- 
ture store in 
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Iowa Shops in Des Moines 


Des Moines is the only sizable city in the central two-thirds of 
lowa. A network of paved and all-weather roads closely link this 
large area with Des Moines. 

Here, two out of every three families, farmers as well as city resi- 
dents, are reading the advertising of Des Moines stores in the Des 
Moines newspapers. Every other shopper in Des Moines comes from 
beyond the city limits. Through their newspaper advertising, Des 
Moines stores invite the “‘beyond the city limits”’ trade. 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
More than 230,000 Daily 
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J: Walter Thompson 
Company 












Through five strategically located offices 
in the United States and fourteen offices 
in other countries which cover Europe, 
North and South Africa, South America, 
India and Canada, we offer advertis- 
ing agency service which has demon- 
strated its merit for many of the world’s 
foremost advertisers, several of whom we 
have served for more than twenty years. 


Total population served by these offices is 900,388,158 PO] 
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NEW YORK - Graybar Building - 420 Lexington Avenue 























CHICAGO - Wrigley Building - 410 North Michigan Avenue 
BOSTON : 80 Boylston Street 
/) 1) CINCINNATI + Chamber of Commerce Building 
SAN FRANCISCO : Russ Building 


* 
LONDON : Bush House > Aldwych, W. C. 2 
PARIS - 12 Boulevard de la Madeleine 
MADRID - Plaza del Callao 4 
STOCKHOLM - Kungsgatan 39 
COPENHAGEN :- Axelborg 
BERLIN - Schenker Haus - Unter den Linden 39 
ANTWERP - 115 Avenue de France 
WARSAW - Czackiego 17 
ALEXANDRIA : Egypt + 27 Rue Cherif Pacha 
PORT ELIZABETH : South Africa - Netherlands Bank Building 
BUENOS AIRES * Argentina + 50 Calle San Martin 
SAO PAULO : Praca Ramos Azevedo 16 
BOMBAY : India + Asian Building, Ballard Estate 
MONTREAL : Canada + Dominion Square Building 











How Marmon Takes Its Factory 
to Dealers 


Its Field Representatives Are Prepared to Help with Sound Sales 
Counsel 


By Thomas E. Jarrard 


General Sales Director, Marmon Motor Car Company 


WELL balanced smoothly 

operated and efficient field 
organization, composed of the 
type of men who directly reflect 
the character of the institution 
back of the product, is the keystone 
in the arch of success of any 
manufacturer, large or small. 

Particularly is this true in any 
highly competitive industry where 
the distributor or the dealer is 
likely to be influenced as much by 
his friendship or regard for the 
ability of the factory representa- 
tive as by the product or the 
institution itself. Naturally, more- 
over, mo company doing a 
nation-wide business can let dis- 
tance or time interfere with its con- 
tacts with the organizations engaged 
in selling at wholesale or retail. 

A year ago or so Marmon began 
the task of revamping and build- 
ing up a field organization that 
could successfully support a much 
expanded production and merchan- 
dising program not only by in- 
creasing the number of Marmon 
distributors and dealers but by 
working with and assisting those 
already established in entering new 
and wider fields. 

A system of regional or district 
offices was not contemplated be- 
cause this method did not seem 
best suited to the needs at hand. 
More flexibility was necessary, and 
it was important that effort and 
responsibility be concentrated 
among the men in the field—on the 
real firing line of sales activities. 

Accordingly, the country was 
realigned into districts and each 
district placed under the direction 
of a representative. This accom- 
plished, the next step was to es- 
tablish wholesale representatives 
working under and directly re- 
sponsible to these district represen- 
tatives. The number of wholesale 
representatives was determined, of 


course, by the size of the various 
territories and by the number and 
activity of the distributors and 
dealers already established in each 
territory. 

With this organization the num- 
ber of Marmon distributors and 
dealers was practically doubled in 
a period of a few months and the 
volume of retail sales in the first 
ten months of the year was in- 
creased by some 50 per cent over 
the entire previous year. 


Four Field Supervisors with Head. 
quarters in the Field 


With a certain goal reached in 
number of distributors and dealers, 
the next step was the co-operation 
with the development of these or- 
ganizations in the matter of en- 
hancing the scope, efficiency and 
sales ability of each. Such a step 
required further perfection of the 
field organization by the division 
of the country into four major 
sections, each under a field super- 
visor, with headquarters, not at the 
factory, but also directly in the 
field. 

Our organization as it now 
stands in the field includes first the 
field supervisors, then the district 
representatives, and finally the 
wholesale representatives. Each is 
charged with the full responsi- 
bility of the development of his 
territory and each is responsible 
to the man directly above him. The 
supervisors, of course, are respon- 
sible to the sales manager and 
sales director at the factory. 

Often the man who is too close 
to the picture sees its details mag- 
nified to a point where the picture 
as a whole loses its true signifi- 
cance. This is true in the case of 
many retail distributors and deal- 
ers who are prone to overlook the 
broad sales possibilities of their 
market in their desire to concen- 
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Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 





Milwaukee Leads in 
October Retail Gains! 


|B sneer store sales in Milwaukee 
increased 6% \jm October over the 
same month asf year while they 
decreased ine other large city in 
the Seventh E eral Reserve District. 
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trate upon and assure the success 
of one of the minor phases of 
their business. It is just a varia- 
tion of the old saying, “Penny wise 
and pound foolish.” 

It is in such cases that the fac- 
tories must function, and they 
must function through their men in 
the field. We at Marmon take the 
attitude that if the dealer is shown 
the way to sell cars at retail the 
orders for more cars will come 
as a natural consequence. Our 
field men, therefore, are trained in 
sales promotion methods as well 
as in the routine duties of factory 
representatives. 

We are schooling even our field 
service representatives so that, in 
addition to operating with the dis- 
tributors and dealers in matters 
pertaining strictly to their service 
departments, they will be an ad- 
junct to the sales department. This 
will be accomplished by training 
the service men in accord with the 
established sales policies of the 
company even so far as the func- 
tions of the sales promotion de- 
partment. 

During 1930 we will intensify 
this field organization still further, 
keeping always in mind the vital 
importance of close and efficient 
contact between the factory and the 
factory field force, the distributors, 
the dealers and even the retail 
salesmen. 

Our field representatives con- 
stantly are kept in touch with fac- 
tory happenings. Daily bulletins, 
weekly reviews of events, house 
magazines and personal contact are 
only a few of the means we em- 
ploy to give them the same knowl- 
edge of daily business develop- 
ments. We want our field men to 
know as much about the factory 
as though they were on the spot 
instead of perhaps a thousand miles 
distant. 

In short, the object back of our 
entire field development is to bring 
the factory to the door of any 
Marmon distributor or dealer on a 
moment’s notice and for any pur- 
pose, whether it be service, finance, 
counsel, retail sales assistance, 
wholesale aid or any of the myriad 
of other problems that are likely 
to arise from day to day. 


H. C. Bernsten Buys Fred 
Curtiss White Agency 


Herbert C. Bernsten, until recently 
part owner of Bernsten-Livingston, Inc., 
San Francisco advertising agency, has 
disposed of his interest in that agency 
and has purchased the business of the 
late Fred Curtiss White, who conducted 
an advertising agency at Los Angeles 
The company will hereafter be known 
as H. C. Bernsten, Successor to Fred 
Curtiss White and will continue to 
handle the advertising account of the 
Richfield Oil Company of California. 


Join Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany at Boston 


Jameson S. Slocum, for the last sev. 
eral years with the Boston Globe, has 
joined the Boston office of the Curtis 
Publishing Company. He will be con- 
nected with the Ladies’ Home Journal 

Herbert C. Ludeke, formerly with the 
Eaton, Crane & Pike Company, Pitts. 
field, Mass., manufacturer of writing 
paper, has also joined the Boston office 
of the Curtis Publishing Company. 


Silverware Account to Lyddon, 
Hanford & Kimball 


Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen Com. 
Greenfield, Mass., silversmith, has 


The 
pany, 
appointed the New York office of Lyd- 
don, Hanford & Kimball, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, to direct the advertising 
of its Treasure solid silver tableware 
and hollow ware. This appointment is 
effective January 1. 


F. A. Grady Joins Smith, 
Sturgis & Moore 


Frank A. Grady, formerly in charge 
of copy and planning of Redfield-Coupe, 
nc., New York advertising agency, 
and, at one time, with The H. K. Me- 
Cann Company, of that city, has been 
appointed copy director of Smith, Stw- 
gis & Moore, Inc., advertising agency, 
also of New York. 


New Appointments on Chicago 
“Times” 


Raymond Hahne, business manager 
of the Chicago Daily Illustrated Times 
has been appointed production manager. 
Harry Cohen, formerly advertising man- 
ager, succeeds him as business manager. 
Leo J. Abrams, a member of the ad- 
vertising staff of the Times, is the new 
advertising manager. 


Jerome B. Gray to Handle 
Entire Autocar Account 


Jerome B. Gray, Philadelphia adver- 
tising agency, is now handling the en- 
tire advertising account of The Autocar 
Company, Ardmore, Pa., manufacturer 
of the Autocar Motor Truck. The Gray 
agency had previously been handling 
only part of the account. 
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Detroit News FIRST 
in America in 
Advertising 


DETROIT NEWS 
New York Times - 
| Chicago Tribune - 





§ Bess: publication of such 
an impressive volume of 
advertising, placing Detroit 
first among cities of Amer- 
ica, offers eloquent testi- 
mony to the fundamental 
soundness of Detroit’s in- 
dustrial life and the ability 
of The Detroit News to 
show advertisers big returns 
on their advertising dollar. 
Advertisers 


Lineage for the Three World Leaders, 11 Months 


30,227,160 
29,542,067 
29,531,766 | 





customed to the luxuries as 
well as the necessities of 
life are responsive, optimis- 
tic and able to buy. Place 
your advertising message in 
The Detroit News, read by 
more than 80% of Detroit’s 
English speaking homes and 
you can afford to employ 
dominating space. The 
News, alone, adequately 

covers De- 





can safely 
enter the 
Detroit 
market — feel- 
ing secure 
that their ef- 
forts will be 
well reward- 
ed. Detroit 
people ac- 





A our ot & 


Detroit Homes 
Taking any 
English Paper 
Take The News 


troit. This 
fact is daily 
becoming a 
firm convic- 
tion with 
more and 
more adver- 
tisers in the 
Detroit 
market. 








The Detroit News 


° THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Office: 
I. A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd St. 


Chicago Office : 
J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan 
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‘ADVE 


IS FREQUENTLY 
KNOWN BY THE 
COMPANY IT KEEPS 


..a product is judged by the back- 
ground against which it is presented. 


In Midweek—the show window of Chicago’ 
best—your advertising appears in a distinctive 
frame of editorial good taste . . . in the company 
of equally excellent merchandise and reputable 
merchandisers. 





The combination of low rate—small page siz 
—wide distribution—long life and family 
readership make this good taste the better part 
of economy, too. 


There’s more to the Midweek story. When#Midwe: 
may a Daily News representative call? hotog 


MIDWEEK 
FEATURES 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
J. B. Woodward C. Geo. Krogness 
110 E. 42d St. 303 Crocker Ist Nat. Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT ATLANTA * 
Joseph R. Scolaro A. D. Grant 
3-241 General Motors Bldg. 711-712 Glenn Bidg. 


Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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ISING 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


MIDWEEK FEATURES 








Sth Vow — 200 FSS mee om December 4. 1929 A Part of Every Weduestay lara 


r 








“HANK TRE REDHEAD” ~ + scmness waane sy cosmiss Lares 
Clare Bow--Rebert J. Caveg--Robert B. Andrewe—Jack Caseg 








idweek—the every Wednesday—tabloid size— 
hotogravure process—two-color supplement to The 
hicago Daily News—has just ended its first success- 
| year—respectfully submitting 
Increased circulation— 
Constantly improved editorial program 
—and 
An excellent record of results for a 
large number of consistent users of ad- 
vertising in its columns 
s items in its raison d’etre. 


H#HICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 
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This afternoon—between 4 and 5 - 
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lls The Indianapolis Radius i 
DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director probl 
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Should the Salesman Bother 
with Small Dealers? 


ow Concentration of Retail Distribution Is Influencing Sales Methods 


By A. H. Deute 


General- Manager, The Billings & Spencer Company 


FEW weeks ago, a group of 

us discussed what seemed to 

e the outstanding sales problems 

f the coming year. It seemed 

reasonable to assume that what 

might be one man’s sales problems 

might not influence another sales 
manager at all. 

Out of the discussion there came 

the idea of seeing 


of the buyers buy for 85 per cent 
of the consumption. 

“What shall we do with the 
great, great number of small stores 
—small buyers who, in the aggre- 
gate, use such a small percentage 
of the commodity? 

“Shall we continue to carry 
crews of specialty men—of mis- 
sionary men—of re- 








tail men putting or- 


what a couple of |i (¢yy7HAT shall we do . es 
sales managers in with the great num. || Urs through | the 
lines of ~ ber of small stores, small || ) re we 
which er ar || buyers, who, in the aggre- ag ei a 
apart would — gate, use such a small per- = — t x | 
to suggest as t jes centage of our commodity? ‘lary P= | sma 
particular sales || op o7 we continue to carry || Salaries = meager 
problems. _ crews of missionary men Se 
<ivers, 4d 20%) puting orders through job- || $2, ota cost 
items much wider bers although théy cost many dreds and hundreds 


apart than overalls 
and a candy 
specialty, so it was 
decided to ask 
C. E. Wittmack, of 
Oshkosh B’Gosh 





hundreds of thousands 
dollars a year?” 

These questions are bother- 
ing many sales 
Mr. Deute gives his answers 
to them in this article. 


of of thousands of 
dollars a year?” 
As one of these 
men pointed out, 
it is possible to 


study many a 


managers. 

















Overalls, and J. E. 
Wickes, of Life Savers, Inc., what 
their outstanding problems might be. 

Lo and behold, both men had 
their problems right on the tips 
of their tongues, showing that both 
were alive to the importance of 
knowing what they were being 
called upon to overcome—and both 
of them had the same problem. 

30th sales managers, the one re- 
sponsible for producing the volume 
of business on a well-known line 
of overalls, the other responsible 
for keeping millions of people sup- 
plied with a candy specialty, 
brought out the fact that their 
problem was one and the same— 
namely, how best to cope with the 
concentration of buying. 

In brief, as Mr. Wickes summed 
it up: “As indicated by the Louis- 
ville survey, the great mass of re- 
tail volume is in the hands of a 
relatively few buyers—5 per cent 


financial statement 
and come to the conclusion that 
a loss would have been turned 
into a profit, or a mediocre an- 
nual profit turned into a siz- 
able profit, had the house passed 
up all the business which came 
from the great group of insig- 
nificant buyers whose business 
was obtained by sending $100,000 
worth of missionary men to get it. 

Recently, I looked over the 
break-down of a certain sales terri- 


tory. The district sales manager 
handled the principal customers 
himself. He had to his credit total 


sales, for the year, amounting to 
over $300,000. Even including his 
salary and expenses, all of the 
office expenses in the territory, all 
the telegrams and telephones and 
that sort of thing, that $300,000 
worth of business was secured for 
slightly less than 6 per cent. 
Now, in addition to this district 
17 
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sales manager, there were in the 
territory, under him, five other 
men, costing the house, in sal- 
ary and expenses, approximately 
$20,000 for the year. But those 
five men could be credited with 
not to exceed $100,000 worth of 
business. In other words, that 
$100,000 cost about 20 per cent to 


get. 

What the house got was a total 
of approximately $400,000 in vol- 
ume at a total selling cost of about 
$35,000, or approximately better 
than an 8 per cent cost. 

That 8 per cent average selling 
cost fooled the management and 
the sales department until the trea- 
surer of the company brought it to 
light. 

Here was a $300,000 volume 
done at a profit. On the other 
hand, here was $100,000 worth ac- 
tually done at a loss. Averaging 
them up was misleading. 

An analysis of this last $100,000 
worth of business which cost 
$20,000 to get showed that it came 
almost exclusively from the tiny 
retailers. It was business turned in 


to the large number of small job- 
bers who supplied these small re- 


tailers; business, most of which 
the jobbers should have obtained 
anyway because of actual demand. 

Another thing was brought to 
light, namely, that actually these 
missionary men had turned in 
duplicate orders showing that they 
had written a total of over $130,000 
worth of business, at jobbers’ 
prices. In other words, the house 
had spent $20,000 to turn over to 
the jobbers missionary orders ag- 
gregating $130,000 at the price 
charged to the jobbers. Actually, 
the jobbers had not purchased 
from the manufacturer as much as 
he had “sold” for them. 

There is nothing mysterious 
about that. Not so many years 
ago, sales managers were horrified 
if the jobber did not give orders 
amounting to two for one—an 
order for $2,000 worth of goods for 
each $1,000 worth of missionary 
orders. Now such a procedure is 
really unusual. 

A few days ago, I was talking 
with a really good specialty man 
doing missionary work in the 


neighborhood of Springfield, Mas 
He was covering the general gro 
cery store trade on a cleaning 
powder. “Last week,” he said t 
me, “I sold over 500 cases of mi 
sionary orders to individual ret: 
stores. They were all bona fidell 
signed orders, so far as outward 
appearances go. But I know that 
probably 350 cases will never 
really go to the men who gave me 
the orders.” 


Some Missionary Orders Mean 
Nothing 


These were all orders given in 
apparent good faith by the retail- 
ers, and ostensibly were to k 
turned over to their jobbers and be 
filled. Actually, though, the job- 
bers who took these orders knew in 
advance that most of the dealers 
would refuse to take the goods 
when they were delivered. 

A jobber was discussing this re- 
cently. “It’s a bad situation,” he 
said. “But it is hard to figure out 
what to do about it. If we take 
the orders in and deliver them, the 
retailers will as often as not simply 
tell the truck driver to take back 
all but a case or two. Our own 
salesmen know that many a dealer 
prefers to go through the motions 
of placing an order with the mis- 
sionary salesman and thus get rid 
of him than to spend the time lis- 
tening to him.” 

Many a regular jobber salesman 
knows that these missionary orders 
really mean nothing and instructs 
the house to let him have these 
orders for him to check over be- 
fore the house tries to fill them. 

In justifying this attitude, a 
regular jobbing man explained: “I 
know my trade. The missionary 
man does not. Even though the 
orders were all placed in good 
faith, I want to check them over 
and see what my trade is buying 
and asking us to finance. One of 
the things the jobbing salesman 
must do these days is to supervise 
the buying of his retail store cus- 
tomers. Suppose we did not do 
this. The inefficient merchant 
might often place an order for ten 
cases of a new product when one 
would suffice. 

“Missionary men are sometimes 
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excellent salesmen that they 
the retailer into taking large 
quantities, possibly on the basis of 
2 deal. But we may not want to 


wo may be well enough. But ten 
ases would be out of the ques- 
ion. Often we do our customers a 
real favor when we ask them to 
reconsider the missionary order 
before we deliver it. 

“In a way, this is doing the spe- 
cialty salesman a great injustice. 
It is doing his house an injustice. 
The manufacturer may well accuse 
the jobber of not only failing to 
take advantage of missionary work 
done for his benefit, but of actually 
forcing the manufacturer’s selling 
cost out of all reason.” 

However, we will not try here to 
discuss the two sides of this ques- 
tion. We need simply to realize 
that this condition exists and that 
it does much to increase the cost of 
reaching out and getting the mass 
of small dealers. 

It brings to mind the anecdote of 
the Italian grocer in Omaha. 
salesman representing Borden’s 
walked into his store. The Italian 
came out from the back room. 

Before the salesman could open 
his mouth, the Italian said: 

“Hello! You specialty man? 
Yes? All right, send me one case! 
Good-bye !” 

He had no idea what he was 
buying. He had no idea of ac- 
cepting it. But it seemed to be the 
quick and easy way of getting rid 
of this salesman. No doubt, the 
jobbing salesman who sells him 
most of his needs understands that 
the missionary orders supposed to 
be from this retailer mean nothing 
and might as well be torn up. 

With this general condition so 
prevalent, jobbers will no longer be 
greatly influenced by the apparent 
volume of the missionary orders. 
Instead of ordering two for one, 
or at least one for one, the jobber 
looks over the missionary orders, 
makes a quick mental calculation, 
notes that the missionary orders 
total 500 cases. So he turns to the 
salesman and says: “Send me 100 
cases,” 

And the very dealers who are the 
most annoying in this respect are, 
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more often than not, the little deal- 
ers upon whom it hardly ever 
really pays the specialty salesman 
to call. 

Not so many years ago, sales 
managers were justified in insisting 
that their specialty men call upon 
every dealer—small as well as 
large. Today, just the reverse is 
more and more the rule. With the 
great bulk of the volume of busi- 
ness in the hands of relatively few 
retail distributors, it is no longer 
sound business for a.firm’s spe- 
cialty men to make all the stores. 

A thoughtful analysis of the 
functions of the specialty and mis- 
sionary man bear this out. The 
jobber is really the proper dis- 
tributor. The missionary man 
justifies himself and his position 
when he sees to it that the terri- 
tory is given representative distri- 
bution. When he reaches into a 
territory and properly covers the 
key stores, he has done his job. 


85 Per Cent of Business from a 
Few Buyers 


This is much more true today 
than it could have been fifteen or 
twenty years ago. Given a city 
containing 500 retail stores, it is 
reasonable to assume that a dozen 
buyers—sometimes even a_ half 
dozen—can give a house 75 to 85 
per cent of all the business it may 
well expect to receive from that 
city. If the salesman makes those 
calls, and does his work well, why 
go to the doubtful expense of mak- 
ing the other calls—hundreds of 
them—taking two to three weeks? 

There does not seem to be any 
rhyme or reason to it. The mass 
of small retailers are quite apt to 
follow the lead of the great mass 
of the business. If the jobbing 
salesman is of any value at all as 
a salesman, he should certainly be 
able to keep in good shape the dis- 
tribution through the small stores, 
especially when he can point out 
what is being done in the leading 
stores. Failing to do that, the job- 
bing man can hardly justify him- 
self. Both the jobber and his sales- 
men owe it to the manufacturer as 
well as to themselves to do this 
relatively small portion of the 
work, 


Three years ago, one of the 
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larger manufacturing houses in the 
country, selling its products 
through practically 90 per cent of 
all retail outlets in its field, looked 
over its sales picture. It was dis- 
tributing through jobbers to the in- 
dividual retailers and also selling 
direct to the chain stores which 
had distributing facilities and thus 
functioned as jobbers. It was car- 
rying a force of around 150 men. 
These men covered the key retail- 
ers, as well as the jobbers and the 
chain-store buying offices. 

In connection with this sales ef- 
fort, the company was carrying on 
a steady advertising campaign in 
the various recognized mediums. 
It was paying particular attention 
to maintaining a really good busi- 
ness-paper campaign, designed to 
reach the small dealers. It was 
helping the retailer to sell, rather 
than trying to force him to buy. 

But three years ago that selling 
method seemed to be a little fu- 
turistic to the directors of the com- 
pany. They eliminated a great part 
of the advertising and in its place 
added to the sales force—more than 
doubled it. The thought was that 
with such a force all possible out- 
lets would be constantly covered. 

Now, after three years, it is evi- 
dent that the move was not a wise 
one. While statistics show that 
there is more perfect distribution, 
actual facts develop the point that 
the gross volume is lower. The 
educational advertising which in- 
fluenced the consuming public and 
which kept the line on the move 
through the great mass of volume 
outlets was no longer at work and 
consumption decreased—this in 
spite of the fact that more small 
stores had a case or two of the 
product on hand.. Time also has 
brought out the fact that while 
this high-pressure sales method has 
put many a case of the goods into 
tiny retail stores, in numerous 
cases the stock has now been there 
so long that it is beginning to spoil. 

Taking into consideration the 
very sound statistics which indicate 
that somewhere around 75 to 85 
per cent of retail distribution is 
carried on through somewhere be- 
tween 5 and 10 per cent of retail 
outlets, and taking into further 
consideration the very high cost of 
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getting to the other 90 per cent o 
thereabouts of the retail outle 
whose maximum buying ability ; 
possibly 25 per cent, at the utmos¢ 
and, furthermore, considering th 
high percentage of so-called “mis 
sionary” orders which actuall 


jobber’s salesman to cove 
these small outlets, then we ma 


lutions to this problem: 

1. Carrying a smaller but more 
highly trained and better qualified 
crew of salesmen—men able t 


contact chain-store buyers, jobbing 
buyers and the outstanding key re 
tailers. 

2. Supplementing the efforts of 


on by the manufacturer—thus mak- 
ing it as easy as possible for the 
jobbers’ men to maintain distribu- 
tion through these channels. 

The sales manager who goes 
over his selling system, analyzes 
his possible retail distribution and 
estimates costs, should find that 
through discontinuing the lower 
part of his sales force, he can: 

1. Concentrate on the key buy- 
ers with a higher grade force; 

2. And with the money saved 
carry on a really worth-while 
campaign through direct-mail and 
business-paper advertising and so 
on to the retail trade; and at the 
same time provide the money with 
which to carry on a worth-while 
campaign designed to influence the 
consuming public. In short, the 
manufacturer will be investing his 
money in consistent business build- 
ing for his product rather than 
using it to attempt to compel the 
trade to stock up. 

Forcing the trade to stock up is 
all well enough, if provision is 
made for helping the trade unload. 
But with the two offensives, used 
together, being generally uneco- 
nomic and wasteful, it seems rea- 
sonable to assume that during the 
years to come the former method 
should be adopted and will no 
doubt be adopted more and more 
by the more progressive sales 
managers. 
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Schedule? 


Throughout 1930, for 
greatest and most profit- 
able consumer response 
in the greatest single con- 
sumer market anywhere, 
concentrate your adver- 


tising in America’s great- 
est evening newspaper . . 


and that’s a very good reason 
for seeing the Boone Man now. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst NEwsPAPERS read 
by more than twenty million people 
NEW YORK—9 East 40th Street 
Represented Nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
NEW YORK—International Magazine Building 
CHICAGO: DETROIT: PHILADELPHIA: ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 
Hearst General Motors Fidelity Philadelphia Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building Building Trust Building Building Square 
Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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NEWSPADEE 





THERE IS A 
SANTA CLAUS? 


ND you are his representative as 
far as his efforts on behalf of your 


company and your clients are con- 
cerned. In that role you are going to 
be called on to think carefully—plan 
carefully—and act carefully to hus- 
band profits in the coming year. 


Insofar as his markets are concerned CHIC 
—the Boone Man is ready and able to Beers 
help you think, plan, and act in his ten 
cities. He is, you might say, qualified 


to be Santa Claus, Jr. 


Up to the minute detailed knowl- 
edge of conditions and affairs in his 
cities, where 4,000,000 families are en- 

















JADVERTISING 


joying life, is reason enough for your 
calling on him to aid you in your 1930 
job in his markets. 








CALL I~ THE BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE 
General Manager, National Advertising 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY DETROIT 
Hearst Bldg. International Magazine Bldg. General Motors Bldg. 
57th Street at 8th Avenue 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
5 Winthrop Square Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. Temple Bldg. 


New York Journal Evening Chicago American 
Boston American Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore News 
Rochester Journal Wisconsin News 
Syracuse Journal Washington Times 


Boston Advertiser Sunday Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore American 
Rochester American Syracuse American 
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Advertisers’ Securities and the 


Current 


Market 


Brokers Seem to Agree That Advertising and Good Marketing Have 
Soaething to Do with Consistent Earnings 


By Roy Dickinson 


Now is the time that any in- 
i Nvestor can get, by the simple 
process of a telephone call, a list 
of stocks which he is to buy and 
put away. The line so popular 
some time ago—‘“Stocks carried on 
conservative margin”—seems to be 
strangely missing from these lists 
when they are sent. 

It so happens that without send- 
ing for any of these lists I have 
been the recipient in the last few 
days of several of them, and have 
noted one thing with great interest. 
Brokers who now want people to 
buy stocks and take them out of 
the market seem to have discovered 
the continuous earning ability of 
many concerns which have built up 
consumer good-will and acceptance 
through the consistent use of ad- 
vertising. Totally missing in the 
lists sent are hunches, tips, talks 
about the operations of a pool and 
much of the other “come on” ma- 
terial which was used but a few 
short months ago. In place of 
these generalities are words about 
consistent earnings, the “depression 
proof qualities” of certain stocks 
of advertisers because they manu- 
facture for an assured-in-advance 
demand, the value of new outlets, 
good sales management and other 
arguments which sound far more 
like a merchandising analyst’s re- 
port than they do like a_ stock 
broker’s. Here are three brokers’ 
letters before me as I write. The 
first contains the quotation of a 
news dispatch from Cincinnati. 

William Cooper Procter, presi- 
dent of the Procter & Gamble 
Company, is talking to a reporter 
for a Wall Street journal. “We 
do not anticipate that current mar- 
ket conditions will have any ad- 
verse effect on the business of the 
Procter & Gamble Company. Vol- 
ume of sales and profits are well 
ahead of last year.” Then note 


this: “It seems to be a peculiarity 
of our business that in times such 
as this our sales volume increases. 
Economies in household manage- 
ment always have meant an in- 
crease rather than a decrease in the 
consumption of our soaps. Sales 
of cooking fats also increase dur- 
ing business depressions. 

“In the great national depression 
periods 1893-97, 1907-08 and 1922- 
25, sales and profits of this com- 
pany showed material gains.” 

The letter from the stock broker 
containing this clipping says: 
“While we do not anticipate any 
serious recession or even a moder- 
ate recession lasting more than 
three months, we believe it is worth 
while to consider the advisability of 
purchasing stocks which have 
shown their ability to earn in 
periods of uncertainty. In this 
category should be included the 
stocks of companies which through 
national advertising have built up a 
public consciousness for the value 
of their products and which, there- 
fore, have proved themselves al- 
most immune to ordinary business 
conditions.” He then advises the 
purchase of Procter & Gamble 
stock and also suggests investiga- 
tion of Canada Drv, the Texas 
Corporation and the B. F. Good- 
rich Company—all national adver- 
tisers. In the case of the latter 
company, it is pointed out that 
through the acquisition of the 
Hood Rubber Company almost 50 
per cent of the company’s volume 
is now in the footwear business. 
The broker’s letter suggests that 
this diversity in products makes 
the stock a far better one than it 
was a year ago for investment. 
While I personally don’t like the 
rubber stocks, there is his recom- 
mendation. 

Another broker lists stocks which 
he says can almost be termed “de- 
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pression proof” as is indicated by 
their past record. Then he lists 
the earnings over a number of 
years of the following four stocks, 
all of nationally advertised com- 
panies : 


PRINTERS’ 
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in the field of radio transmission. 

Simmons Company, which has 
built up a world-wide distributing 
organization in the furniture indus- 
try second to none and which has 
launched successfully on a program 





American 
Tel. & Tel. 
$44,396,000 

51,821,000 

54,003,000 

66,170,000 

81,692,000 

91,046,000 
107,405,000 
116,990,000 
138,615,000 
143,1 70,000 


*Before “taxes, reserves, etc.” 


$15,973,000 


National 
Biscuit 

$5,350,000 

5,543,000 

5,677,000 
11,025,000 
12,093,000 
12,882,000 
13,582,000 
14,674,000 
16,277,000 
17,883,000 


Gillette 
zor 
$6,025,000 
803,0' 


American 
Tobacco 


,151,000 
18,255,000 
18,968,000 
17,769,000 
20,785,000 
22,239,000 
22,500,000 
23,258,000 
25,014,000 


10,122,000 
12,090,000 
13,311,000 
14,581,000 
16,244,000 





The third broker’s list takes up 
stocks which “represent companies 
which through research have de- 
veloped something of a special 
nature. This consequently renders 
their earnings less vulnerable 
through a period of business re- 
cession.” It will be noted that not 
only are all the stocks listed under 
this category national advertisers 
but that the broker in suggesting 
them talks about “broadening the 
market,” “developing new uses,” 
“good distribution methods” and 
the “marketing of ‘lower priced 
goods which can readily be bought 
by the masses.” Here is his list 
and his reasons: 

A. M. Byers, because this com- 
pany has developed a new process, 
known as the Aston process, for 
making wrought iron synthetically, 
thus saving in labor cost and 
broadening the market for wrought 
iron in competition with steel. 

Eastman Kodak, which is profit- 
ing by the increased use of film, 
which has basic patents, and which 
has only one other very large con- 
tender in-the field as a competitor. 

Gillette Safety Razor, which has 
effected a world distributing organ- 
ization second to none and which is 
in a position to introduce new prod- 
ucts from time to time with assur- 
ance of immediate distribution at 
prices which virtually guarantee a 
satisfactory profit. 

Radio Corporation, which while 
not without competition, represents 
the basic radio patents in the indus- 
try and which in addition offers pos- 
sibilities of far-reaching expansion 


for marketing lower-priced goods 
which can readily be bought by the 
masses. 

In addition to these letters from 
brokers I have here another buying 
suggestion from an investment ser- 
vice which indicates the same ten- 
dency to look to advertising for 
consistency in earnings. 

This service suggests the pur- 
chase of American Home Products 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. It points out that the com- 
pany is expanding rapidly and 
showing consistently higher net 
earnings per share, notwithstanding 
that it now has almost doubled the 
number of shares outstanding over 
those originally issued in 1926. 

The service points out that the 
company is a consolidation of vari- 
ous concerns, mostly in the pro- 
prietary field, “several of which 
are engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of nationally advertised prod- 
ucts.” 

Among these products are such 
well-known advertisers as: Koly- 
nos, A. S. Boyle Old English Floor 
Wax, Tiz and Freezone. 

The advisory service, after point- 
ing out that the company pays 
monthly dividends, makes this un- 
usual (coming from a financial 
service) statement: 


The current position of the com 
pany, as evidenced by its balance 
sheet of June 30, is strong. Cur- 
rent assets on that date totaled about 
$6,774,000, as compared with cur 
rent liabilities of —_ $993,400, 
ratio of nearly 7 to 

It should be one, that the price 
of the stock, currently selling 
around 60, is based on earning 


a 
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O marked has Chicago’s 
preference for the Chicago 
Evening American become 

in the eight years this newspaper 
has led its field in circulation, that 
its significance is obvious to the 
thoughtful. Over a sufficient period 
to dispose of chance as a factor, 
the Chicago Evening American 
has met the evening newspaper re- 
quirements of more people, in all 
walks of life, than any other 
Chicago evening paper. Today it 
offers a higher potential return to 
advertisers than any other medium 


in its field. 


newspaper 


* 


National Representatives: 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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power, present and _ prospective, 
rather than on tangible asset value. 
This is to some extent true of all 
common stock values, but particu- 
larly so in the proprietary drug 
field, where the earnings are so 
largely dependent on good-will built 
up through advertising. 

The American Home Products 
Corporation is no exception to this 
rule. The book value of the stock 
as of June 30, 1929, excluding 
good-will, trade-marks and _ other 
intangibles, was $11.32 a_ share. 
The intangibles were carried at a 
book value of $12,131,120, or about 
$20 a share on the same date. 

There is nothing at all improper 
about this. Good-will, trade-marks 
and the like have a very real, 
though intangible, value. They are 
a source of larger earnings than 
could be obtained if they did not 
exist. The market itself sets a 
higher value upon these intangibles 
than does the company. 

Allowing dollar for dollar value for 
the tangible assets of the company, 
the market valuation of these in- 
tangibles which make for additional 
earning power is, at present, 
around $48 a share. 

Earnings are “largely dependent 
on good- will built up through ad- 
vertising” not only in the proprie- 
tary field but in many others. But 
it took some bankers and brokers 
a long time before they would ad- 
mit the fact. 

It would probably be entirely 
possible for me to secure upon re- 
quest from another group of 
brokers stocks which they consider 
fine which are not national adver- 
tisers, but there is more than a co- 
incidence in the fact that the three 
letters I have received all concern 
stocks which are represented in the 
market place by trade-marks, ag- 
gressive management and consis- 
tent advertising. 

In any time when business passes 
through a period of slight or seri- 
ous uncertainty, the maker of an 
advertised product knows where 
and how to apply added pressure. 
It is almost always in those fields 
far removed from the consumer 
that intermittent employment and 
low wages are the rule. 

The maker of a trade-marked 
proprietary article, a public utility, 
yes, even the automobile manufac- 
turer who advertises consistently is 
in a far better position to gauge his 
future demand than the digger of 
bituminous coal, the fabricator of 
steel, or the weaver of an un- 
branded line of textiles sold 
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through devious channels of dis- 
tribution. 

The brokers, who urge outright 
purchase of the stocks of well- 
advertised and well-managed com- 
panies because consumer knowledge 
has given them more consistent 
earning power, are giving advertis- 
ing one of the best compliments it 
has ever received from an outside 
source. 


To Change Name to Hamman- 
Lesan Company 


The affiliated advertising agencies 
which have been conducted under the 
names of the Johnston-Ayres Company, 
San Francisco, K. L. Hamman-Adver- 
tising, Inc., Oakland, and the L. §. 
Gillham Company, Salt Lake City and 
Los Angeles, effective January 1, will 
be changed in name to the Hamman- 
Lesan Company. This change is being 
effected, K. L. Hamman states, to bring 
the Pacific Coast organization into 
closer relationship with the H. E. Lesan 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York, 
and The Dunham-Lesan Company, Chi- 
cago, operated by Lesan_ Advertising 
Agencies, Inc., in which Mr. Hamman 
is largely interested. 

Following discontinuance of the Oak- 
land office and its consolidation with 
the San Francisco office, Fred L. 
Tomaschke, who had been Oakland 
manager, has started his own advertis- 
ing agency under the name of The 
F. L. Tomaschke Advertising Agency. 


V. S. Weiler with Fairbanks, 


Morse 
V. S. Weiler, formerly advertising 
manager of the Yeomans Brothers Com- 
pany, Chicago manufacturer of pump- 
ing machinery, is now in charge of 
sales promotion for Fairbanks, Morse & 
Company, also of that city. 


Graybar Advances 
M. Julien 


Don M. Julien, formerly assistant ad 
mk ‘manager of the Graybar Elec- 
tric Company, New York, has been 
appointed advertising manager of that 
company. 


Manor House Coffee Account 
to Seh] Agency 


F. McLaughlin & Company, Chi- 
cago, importers and roasters of Manor 


W. F. 


have placed their adver- 
Advertis- 


House coffee, 
tising account with the Sehl 
ing Agency of that city. 


Kent Brush Appoints Carter 
The Kent Brush Sales Corporation. 
New York, has appointed The Carter 
Advertising Agency, of that city, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 
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If you use 
printed advertising 






(and in these days who does 
not?), and it doesn't quite 
square up with your ideas, 
why don't you say to him, 
or her (whoever handles 
your printing details), 











Ml 
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Charles Francis Press 


on the 
next printing job- 






You 


have nothing to lose, and 
you stand to win something, 
whether it be a money sav- 
ing or a sort of service that 
will be new to you. 










CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Printing Crafts Building 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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HESE are page 
ohne stories in 
Oklahoma City 


STOCK MARKET NEWS 
IS ON PAGES 24 AND 25 


cent crashes in the New York stock market may have 
nihilated the contents of the pocketbooks of many 
rsons, but those persons do not live in Oklahoma City. 
> At least this is the verdict of local merchants. Radio, 
elry, hardware, dry goods, automobile and food mer- 
ants report November sales more than in October and 
at the flow of business in Oklahoma City continues 
avy and is showing substantial, steady increases in 
lume. >>» Oklahoma City has made such phenomenal 
ides that in virtually every field reflecting increases in 
alth and population the eleven months of 1929 surpass 
e whole of 1928, itself a record year. >>> Building per- 
its, new telephones, new gas, water and electric meters, 
nk clearings, postal receiptsand real estate transfers 
ow totals over high marks set in previous years. >>> 
pD the brightness of this outlook is added the continued 
velopment in the Oklahoma City oil field and the 
ports from the federal reserve bank that both retail 
d wholesale volumes are climbing to new heights. > > > 
e business conditions map of the November NATION’S 
SINESS shows Oklahoma, as usual, to be a major por- 
on of the largest area of white in the country. >>» Ad- 
rtisers seeking new sales records in keeping with the 
owth and above-normal prosperity of Oklahoma City 
d its million- person trade territory will find the 
klahoman and Times at their greatest efficiency. In 
@is area the Oklahoman and Times give advertisers 
bout 7% more circulation at one-half the cost than the 
bmbined circulations of all other eighteen daily news- 
apers published in this territory. Investigate! 


AHOMAN 
TY TIMES 


OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
~ THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-:STOCKMAN ~ WKY ~ ~ 
re York Chicago Detroit Atlemta-E. Kata Special Advertising Agency Qallas Kansas City han Francisco 
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OVEMBER na- 
tional advertis- 

ing closed in The Free 
Press with a gain of 
124% over November, 
1928. Which, by the 
way, was the largest 
gain recorded among 
Detroit newspapers. 


q 


HE fact that this 

newspaper now 
offers a quarter million 
families daily, more 
than a third of a mil- 
lion families Sunday; 
that five sixths of its 
weekday circulation is 
within the local trad- 
ing area; that the 
circulation of this 
newspaper has more 
than doubled since the 
first Armistice day, 
may have something 
to do with the appre- 
ciation of Free Press 
columns by the na- 
tional advertiser as 
good merchandisers. 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


UT beyond this, 

we also believe 
that the uniform ex- 
cellence, if you please, 
of the circulation unit 
of this newspaper, isan 
even greater facta in 
advertisement-placing. 


q 


DVERTISING’S 
job is now to 
fight for orders, and 
even the veriest tyro 
among salesmen 
knows that business 
comes from the places 
where business is, not 
from where “‘it isn’t.” 


q 


REE PRESS 

homes in the 
Detroit area now 
represent tangible 
sales possibilities. Not 
impossibilities. Here 
is true purchasing 
power, always re- 
Sponsive. 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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[* these days of fast changing 
conditions in business life many 
firms and individuals seem to have 
abandoned what Webster defines as 
a “definite course or method,” and 
in its place have substituted tem- 
porary expedients—devices of the 
moment, that cannot be perpetuated 
but which seemingly meet what is 
broadly called the competitive situ- 
ation. In other words, shrinking 
volume in all too many cases has 
been attacked from the price angle 
rather than from the viewpoint of 
what constitutes sound policy. 

There is no element of genius 
in the strategy of price cutting as 
a remedy for severe competition if 
the lowered prices are devoid of 
the profit factor. I have every re- 
spect for the firm or individual 
who can offer lower prices which 
still show a net profit made possible 
through lowered operating costs, 
whether it is in a factory, a jobbing 
house or a retail establishment. It 
is the arbitrary, wanton cutting of 
prices regardless of costs or profit 
that is the sore spot in our present- 
day marketing, and if I may pre- 
sent a few thoughts on the subject 
with enough persuasiveness to 
cause some of my associate manu- 
facturers to stop, look and listen, 
I shall consider this effort worth 
while. 

Let us assume that a manufac- 
turer with a thoroughly modern- 
ized plant, well located as to both 
buying and selling markets, finds 
himself confronted with competi- 
tive prices on a product of satis- 
factory quality, which prices he 
cannot meet and show a profit over 
his costs. He knows his costs are 
basically sound and correct. Of 
course he can ignore such competi- 
tion and through the momentum 
attached to his business he may 
coast along for a time with only 
small inroads on his accustomed 
flow of volume. Before long, how- 
ever, he notices some of his old- 
time customers gradually dropping 









































Policies Count More Than Prices 


Twelve Ways of Getting Out of the Traffic Jam of Price Cutting 


By H. S. Ridley 


Vice-President, New England Confectionery Company 








him by the wayside and he is sorely 
tempted to do what he sees many 
of his other competitors doin 
namely, cut loose and hold his vo = 
ume regardless of the effect on his 
balance sheet. 

It is at this point that his profit 
policy should have the right of 
way and deter him from the un- 
sound notion that volume at all 
costs is his chief objective. If he 
maintains that his profit policy is 
fundamental he will turn to in- 
quiries and measures other than 
price cutting in order to find a 
remedy for holding his trade. If 
his product is as good as it can 
be made from a standpoint of the 
quality of the raw materials, he 
will ask himself if his manufactur- 
ing processes can be improved. 
Perhaps a machine can be intro- 
duced that will release some human 
labor for other work and thus a 
cut in costs will result that might 
not have been discovered but for 
the pressure of the price-cutting 
competitor. 


Package May Need Improving 


It may be that the packaging, 
wrapper or dress-up of the product 
which has been unchanged for 
years has gone flat and stale, lack- 
ing modern attractiveness and color. 
Many a product has acquired new 
sales impetus by simply changing 
its clothes with no change in the 
product itself. Expert merchan- 
dising counsel as well as good art- 
ists can be profitably employed at 
this point. They are usually worth 
many times more than they cost be- 
cause their work may lift a prod- 
uct out of the price-cutting current 
and so entrench it with consumers 
that its rapid turnover in trade 
channels almost entirely removes 
the price factor. 

Jobbers and retailers are far 
more interested in the activity of a 
product or a line of products than 
they are in whether it costs more 
than others. Their money is made 
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on sales—and rapid sales multiply 
profits. A shake-up of accounts 
from the home office in the various 
sales territories will often disclose 
the strength or weakness. of the 
manufacturer’s position against 
that of his price-cutting competi- 
tors. Customers are likely to react 
more accurately to attention from 
headquarters than they do even 
with the most acceptable salesman 
who sees them regularly through- 
out the year and many times it can 
be determined by a field investiga- 
tion that the price-cutting scare is 
over—having spent its force in 
loading the trade with shelf-warm- 
ing stock and the first round was 
also the last one. 

There are many things that a 
manufacturer can do to protect his 
position against competition before 
he must resort to non-profitable 
price cutting. He may well turn 
first to an examination of every 
other policy as it applies to his 
business, always keeping in mind 
the final consumer of his product. 
That consumer.is more exacting in 
his requirements today than ever 
before. Also, he has the money 
to pay for the quality that best 
meets his wants and if he is told 
about it often enough, he will con- 
tinue to buy those products again 
and again as long as the acceptable 
standards are maintained. 

There are better ways of get- 
ting out of the traffic-jam of price 
cutting than by smashing competi- 
tors’ fenders and at the same time 
breaking up your own. Among 
the possible routes to freedom, 
there might be considered the fol- 
lowing studies. They all have to 
do with the broad subject of mar- 
keting and should have their proper 
place in the house policies of every 
business institution : 


1. The development of new prod- 
ucts. 

2. A new dress-up of old prod- 
ucts. 

3. A census of new markets. 

4. New outlets in old markets. 

5. Dropping unnecessary outlets. 

6. Eliminating profitless customers 

7. Forecasting sales in each ter- 
ritory. 

8. Lowering cost-to-sell. 

9. Educating the salesmen. 

10. A sales incentive program. 

11. A balanced advertising plan. 
12. An open mind toward new 
ideas. 


INK 


One of the first requisites is for 
the entire operating organization 
of the business to dismiss old fixed 
opinions and to approach the work 
free from prejudice or previously 
conceived notions. We are living 
in a flowing world and new ad. 
justments are constantly necessary, 
However, they can be based on 
sound policies which are deter- 
mined by thinking clearly through 
each problem, with all the facts 
valued at their real worth. Many 
companies whose success has been 
built up around manufacturing ac- 
complishments have become pro- 
duction minded to the neglect of 
developing marketing talent. And 
yet the personnel of that same 
group may possess a store of 
knowledge that can be brought to 
light and organized to the great 
benefit of the business. 

Whether a manufacturer admits 
it or not he is responsible for his 
product until it has entered into 
final consumption, and he should 
therefore be much concerned to 
know what happens to his goods in 
distribution. Where do they go? 
How fast do they move? What 
good-will is being built for repeat 
business? Are jobber and dealer 
profits satisfactory ? 

In supplement to the foregoing 
points, a most important addition 
to house policy is the establishment 
of an educational program for the 
salesmen. I recently heard the 
question asked at a sales meeting 
of jobbers: “What is the best way 
to keep a salesman from becoming 
bored with his job?” Personally, 
I feel that any salesman who can- 
not get a thrill out of his work 
every day is in the wrong vocation 
and has failed to qualify with the 
proper talent as a creator of busi- 
ness. 

It is admitted that even the best 
of salesmen need occasional stimu- 
lation and a freshening up of 
ideas. Their contact with the trade 
is apt to give them depressed ideas 
of values. They are constantly 
hearing of lower prices—never of 
higher ones—and in time this situa- 
tion may make them wonder if 
their house is right and economi- 
cally able to survive and prosper. 
Here is where they must be taken 
in hand by one in whose viewpoint 
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QUALITY COVERAGE 


No matter what your index of quality may 
The Morning World stands high in 
coverage of the rich buying power in the 


New York market coe 


Whether you take the 21 highest-income- 
districts of the city, where The Morning 
World stands second in concentration 


of circulation . 


Whether you take the 40 districts pro- 
ducing 95% of the charge accounts for 
leading Fifth Avenue merchants, where 
The Morning W orld stands first in con- 


centration of circulation (almost 50% ); 





Or... 


Whether you take the 55 districts pro- 
ducing 87% of ALL charge accounts in 
New York City, where The Morning 
World stands first in concentration of 
circulation (more than 57%). 








Whatever your analysis of quality, and how- 
ever wide or limited your quality appeal, 
The Morning World ranks extremely high 
as a means of reaching the most responsive 
and the most fertile audience in New York. 


Che New Pork @orld 


MORNING AND SUNDA’ 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


TRIBUNE TOWER GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 
Chicago Detroit 


. Another chapter in The World’s new history! 
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and ability they have full confi- 
dence. An infusion of reason must 
be made, presenting a proper ap- 
praisement of present and future 
opportunities for going ahead in 
spite of every problem, obstacle or 
other difficulty. A bond of the 
closest human relationship should 
be established and the belief engen- 
dered in the mind of the salesman 
that he is working in the best in- 
dustry in which he could be em- 
ployed—that his particular house 
is the finest concern in that indus- 
try—that the people guiding the 
destiny of his work are the best 
kind of folk and that his own best 
interest depends on preserving that 
viewpoint and putting his own full 
resources of brain and physical ef- 
fort into helping his associates 
solve his own territorial problems 
as well as the broader problems of 
the industry at large, which in turn, 
will strengthen and make more 
secure his own place in it. 

The successful salesman properly 
appreciating his job has more to 
do than simply write up orders. 
It is true that he must obtain them 
but the other phases of his make- 
up and his work will make orders 
come in by mail, even when he has 
gone on to other places. He must 
never lose sight of the fact that he 
is a creator of business which 
means that he must have boundless 
physical energy—an optimistic out- 
look—a good imagination—the abil- 
ity to think quickly—a sense of 
orderly procedure—the will to do 
things and a high degree of in- 
tegrity. 

Policies will necessarily vary 
from business to business and even 
from period to period in the same 
business, but if they are formu- 
lated on sound reasoning and in 
harmony with economic law, they 
will make a business continue to 
prosper long after price-cutting has 
failed. 


“Screenland” Adds to Staff 


William H. Capelle, formerly with 
Photoplay, has been appointed Western 
advertising manager of Screen/and, 
New York. His headquarters will be at 
Chicago. 

W. A. Glenn, formerly with Harper's 
Bazaar and House & Garden, has been 
come Eastern advertising manager 
of Screenland, 


Curtis Says Now Is the Tim 
to Run Faster 


New Yorx Eventne Post 
New York, Dec, 4, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In reply to your letter of Decembe 
2, I said years ago and have repeated 
it at intervals since, that when depr 
sion threatens, you want to run as fast 
as you can to stay where you are, {fo 
in the long run you are in a better posi, 
tion to recuperate extra expense and 2 
an_advantage over your competitors, 

The average business man who ad 
vertises, as a rule begins to retrench # 
the first sign of depression. The result 
is so many do it that they make matter 
worse and they forget this quotation, 
“There is that scatter and yet in 
creaseth; and there is that withholdeth 
poverty.” 

Cyrus H. K. Cvaris. 


D. Workman, 
Chief, Hull Agency 


Miss Pearl Dorothy Workman has 
been appointed copy chief of W. H. H. 
Hull & Company, Inc., New York aéd- 
vertising agency. She was formerly, 
for three and a half years, with The 
George L. Dyer Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, now the Dyer. 
Enzinger Company, Inc. 


Pearl Copy 


C. A. Penn to Represent Mac. 
fadden Abroad 


Charles A. Penn, formerly advertising 
manager of hy ag | Culture, published 
at New York y the Macfadden Pub 
lications, Inc., has been appointed to 
represent the Macfadden interests in 
Europe. His headquarters will be at 
London. 


John Duffy, Vice-President, 
Lehigh Valley R. R. 


John Duffy, for the last ten years 
assistant to the president of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, has been elected vice- 
president in charge of traffic. He was, 
at one time, advertising manager of 
that railroad. 


Appoints Milwaukee Agency 


The Marquardt Company, Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of beds and furniture, has 
appointed L. Kemper Wilson, advertis- 
ing agency of that city, to direct its 

vertising account. 


Separator Account to Burton 


Bigelow 
The American Separator Company, 
Bainbridge, +» Manufacturer of 
American. cream_ separators, has ap 
pointed Burton Bigelow, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. National and sec 
tional farm papers in the United States 

and Canada will be used. 
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"ofA New City of 60,000 Consumers? 
Mac. T= is your opportunity now, an oppor- 

tunity renewed each week, in Florida! More 
ertsig (g than 20,000 automobiles, more than 65,000 
bis B visitors crossed the northern state border in 


n Pub 
‘ed © BH two weeks in November. And the daily average 


be a grows. 

“Coming to Florida for the winter.” 

For four more months the inrush will con- 
2° I tinue, by train, boat, automobile, bus; thou- 
‘ve B sands from the north, your customers from 


« @ B every state in the nation, and Canada. More 
than a million winter visitors. 


lent, 


ncy 
atahee, Are you following up? Can they continue to 
verti buy what you want to sell? Then tell them 
ales about it in “Florida’s Foremost Newspaper.” 


ton 


or Crt ° oo | . 
M8 Che Florida Times-Union 
i JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 
iffalo, 
QC Represented Nationally by 
states REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 

New York... Chicago... Philadelphia ... Los Angeles . . . San Francisco 
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gain for the first three months @y; 
1930 over the first three months q 


Delineator has gained $2,085,61 
in gross advertising revenue durin 
the three years ending Decembe 
1929—the three years in whic 
Delineator has been published ir 
its present editorial form. 


Delineator’s net paid circulatio 
for September 1929, the first month 
of the present guarantee, was 
2,331,000. Delineator has gained 


BL Le 





lineator guarantees a 2,300,000 
brage net paid circulation in 1930. 


“ck and White page. . $8,400.00 
1,000 circulation . . . . $3.65 


$10,700.00 
1,000 circulation . . . . $4.65 
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guarantee automatically establishes the 
ximum rate an advertiser pays per 
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as NEW and 


QR 


The New York American is new, new... It's full of news, 
news, news ... News from all over the world... National 
News ... Local News ... It’s new in make-up ... Newin 
features... Perfectly in tune with the swift surging tempo of 
New York City itself... The New York American is attracting 


new readers every day... Fifty thousand gain in six months! 


THE 


- NEW YORK AMERICAN . 
PAUL BLOCK, INC. 


National Advertising Representative 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia Detroit San Francisco 
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Giving 5,000 Salesmen the Manual 
They Want 


Maytag Manual Teaches Salesmen to Sell Not the Product, but What 
the Product Will Do 


HAVE often made the state- 

ment that I would not sell 
the sales manual for $100, and I 
mean just that. In the twenty-five 
sales that I can directly trace to 
the manual alone, it has already 
given me a much larger return than 
$100.” 

This is one comment from more 
than 5,000 Maytag washing ma- 
chine field men who have proved, 
by actual experience, that the new 
Maytag sales manual is one of the 
best selling aids they have. 

The manual consists of eighty- 
four pages in a loose-leaf binder of 
heavy board covered in blue. Each 
page is in color and each contains, 
for the most part, one idea simply 
expressed so that the page can be 
taken in at a glance. The plan 


of presentation is simple and ex- 


tremely forceful. 

A page at a time, by easy steps, 
the manual leads up to the present- 
day position of the Maytag. Then 
the manual proceeds to tell why this 
machine is so popular. Photo- 
graphs and text, which show 
clearly what each major part of 
the machine contributes toward 
satisfaction and economy, lead up 
to a brief summary at the end of 
thirty-two pages which impresses 
on the prospect’s mind the things 
she already has seen and read in 
the manual. 

When the machine itself has been 
completely covered, a new section 
of the manual takes up “The Or- 
ganization Back of the Maytag.” 
Here is told the story of the pres- 
ent factory and its development, 
photographs of officers and past 
machines are shown, and the mak- 
ing of the newest type washer is 
pictorially presented. 

Another section details washers 
for homes without electricity, and 
is followed by several pages de- 
voted to what others think and say 
about this washer, a list of names 
of prominent users serving as con- 
crete testimonial. 


The final section is worth special 
note, for it is “to be devoted to 
letters from satisfied users, news- 
paper clippings, articles, or other 
items of general and local interest 
to the Maytag purchaser. To be 
used as a scrap-book.” And on 
the very last page, one holding a 
heavy, bound pocket, is attached 
this notice: 

“The pocket on this page has 
been designed for one purpose only 
—as a convenient holder for your 
contract forms. Before you call 
on a prospect be certain that you 
have your pad of contracts in the 
pocket and carbon paper between 
the proper pages of the pad. In 
our opinion, it is hardly necessary 
for us to mention that this pocket 
should contain only the pad of con- 
tract forms. It should not be re- 
garded as a receptacle for various 
forms of literature and papers.” 

Selling Service 

Briefly, then, the make-up of the 
sales manual conforms to what long 
has been this company’s method of 
presentation. That is, to sell not 
the actual materials of the product, 
but to sell the service which the 
product will give. What the ma- 
chine will do, and why, in clean- 
cut form, one major idea to a page, 
building up to a cumulative effect, 
forms the contents of this new 
salés manual. 

“The first edition run totaled 
1,600 copies,” says Roy A. Bradt, 
vice-president of the Maytag Sales 
Corporation. “We have just com- 
pleted the printing of our fifth edi- 
tion, succeeding editions being run 
off in lots of 1,000. You will no- 
tice that the sales manual contains 
a suggestion sheet describing how 
the sales manual can be used. In 
addition, you will find that there 
is a questionnaire sheet enclosed, 
requesting the user of the book to 
send his comments after he has 
made use of the manual in actual 
sales. 
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a number of revisions which werd 


“These sheets were put in with 
based directly on suggestions made 


all of the manuals, when the first 


edition was mailed, because we felt 
that the salesmen making use of 
the book in actual sales work might 
have some worth-while suggestions 
to make which would enable us tc 
revise future editions of the book.” 

The suggestion sheet, along with 
the questionnaire page, were clipped 
to the front of the manual, so that 
the salesman would see it before 
he began to read the book. It was 
headed, “Your Co-operation Is Re- 
quested,” and it set in the sales- 
man’s mind the thought that the 
book would not be perfect until 
every practical suggestion from 
field men was included. It went 
on: 


It will be to your benefit to read 
this suggestion sheet before you 
read or use the sales manual. 

The presentation of this sales 
manual to the selling organization 
is an event which we have been 
anticipating, with a great deal of 
pleasure, for a long time. The writ- 
ing and production has_ taken 
months of work. Each page has had 
careful consideration—the contin- 
uity of the pages has been care- 
fully worked out—each and every 
part has been written with but one 
thought in mind—to assist the 
salesman in selling the Maytag 
Washer. 

The sales manual to which this 
suggestion sheet is attached, repre- 
sents an aid which you will more 
fully appreciate each time you go 
through it with a prospective 
buyer. As you use the manual, 
you will undoubtedly find that there 
are some minor changes that could 
be made to make it more effective. 

We need your suggestions, we in- 
vite them—use the attached sheet 
for sending us your comments and 
criticisms. However, please do not 
pass judgment on the worth of the 
manual until you have made at 
least ten calls and covered it in 
full with that number of prospec- 
tive buyers. 


The second sheet, addressed to 
Mr. Bradt, said: “I am complying 
with your request for my frank 
opinion of the sales manual, after 
having read the manual carefully 
and used it in making actual sales. 
My comments and suggestions are 
as follows.” 

The thought behind the request 
for these comments and sugges- 
tions to improve future editions is 
explained by Mr. Bradt: 

“The second and third runs had 


by the salesmen who returned t 
us the completed questionnaires. 


view of the washer. 

suggested it would help not only 
to have this phantom view but to 
have the various working parts 
named. In a later edition this was 
done. 

“Another instance—early in this 
year we published several news- 
paper advertisements calling atten- 
tion to the percentage of increase 
of our business over that of other 
manufacturers in the same line. As 
soon as these advertisements ap- 
peared we received quite a number 
of requests for this information to 
be condensed for use in the Sales 
Manual. This resulted in the pub- 
lication of a page showing the per- 
centages. Then, while working 
with this page, we concluded that 
the percentages could be practically 
illustrated in another way. This 
brought about a page showing vary- 
ing sizes of women, to represent 
the volume of various companies 
Again, when we received requests 
from the entire organization that 
a page be inserted to give informa- 
tion about the Maytag churn at- 
tachment, the addition was made in 
the next ‘edition. 

“From these examples, you can 
see the advantage of issuing the 
edition in a small quantity, having 
it put to trial, and getting com- 
ments from the men on the changes 
which they believed should be 
made. This is practically necessary 
when an elaborate book, such as 
that issued by us, is produced for 
a selling organization. 

“Due to the fact that our first 
edition of the sales manual was 
not very large, we restricted the 
distribution to one branch terri- 
tory. When the second edition was 
issued we made it available for an- 
other branch territory, and so on, 
until we had had an opportunity to 
supply the first needs of each 
branch, and then succeeding edi- 
tions have been printed to care for 
orders received from all territories 

“Another feature regarding the 
distribution, which had careful at- 
tention, was keeping a careful rec- 
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Are You Going to Woo 
the Flu This Winter? 


Tue theme song of this message 
is“To Hat or Not to Hat,” with Old Man Pneumonia lurking 
in the background. « « « To answer the question in the head- 
line, it’s a cinch you're not planning to have the flu this 
winter or any winter! But the question of preparedness 
against such ills ts raised by the manufacturing and local 
hatters of America—and that’s where we come in. « « « In 
the last issue of The American Hatter, a full page editorial is 
entitled “Thanks—Los Angeles Examiner!” Believing that 
the hatters have a justifiable argument in favor of hats versus 
hatless heads, we recently ran a series of promotional adver- 
tisements focusing attention upon the beautiful new hats for 
well-dressed men—and subtly decrying the flu-inviting practice 
of going bare-headed. . « « Such real cooperation as this is 
undoubtedly responsible for The Examiner’s gain of 31,586 
lines of local apparel advertising for the first ten months of 
this year. Do you direct the advertising of a manufacturing 
hatter or clothier who appreciates such constructive help? 
Then fell him about us! 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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ord to whom the manuals were 
shipped. Each manual has a num- 
ber. This enables us to send out 
any additional pages which may be 
issued directly to each person to 
whom a manual has been shipped, 
thus allowing each man to keep 
his book up to date. 

“This worked out especially well 
when we printed the second edi- 
tion of’ the book, which contains 
several additional pages, as it was 
possible for us to send these addi- 
tional pages to those persons who 
had received copies of the first 
edition which lacked them.” 

The manual was not distributed 
entirely free. According to Mr. 
Bradt, “The field men employed by 
the Maytag Sales Corporation, such 
as divisional managers, divisional 
supervisors, district managers, and 
the branch house organizations, 
were supplied with manuals free of 
charge. But the salesmen em- 
ployed by Maytag dealers paid 
$2.50 per copy, which is a co-oper- 
ative price as we absorbed a goodly 
share of the cost. We felt that, 
as the salesman is employed by the 
dealer, in order for the book to 
have the proper value in his mind 
it would be desirable that he in- 
vest some of his money to cover 
part of the cost.” 

Why the manual has gained such 
concrete value in the hands of the 
salesman is clearly shown in the 
following plan for putting it to 
use, as described by Charles E. 
Fish in “White Lightning,” the 
Maytag house magazine. 

“The new Maytag Sales Manual 
is a crutch for the new man that will 
overcome his fear until he is well 
acquainted with the various situa- 
tions that may arise. It is real am- 
munition for the more experienced 
salesman, and if properly used will 
help him over what have hereto- 
fore been stumbling blocks. It con- 
denses into one neat, presentable 
unit all the facts, information and 
testimonials that have made the 
salesman’s pockets bulge and sag 
with papers and pamphlets in a dis- 
orderly manner. It is one of the 
oo helps in closing sales that 

have ever found, and definitely 
answers many objections that I 
will mention later. 


Dee. 12, 19% 


“First you must learn how to 


and center, with your forearm sup- 
porting it. This leaves your right 
hand free to turn pages and point 
to the statements you want to call 
to the buyer’s attention. This 
makes it necessary for the sales- 
man to know the manual from 
cover to cover and be able to read 
it to the prospect upside down, and 
at the same time watch the cus- 
tomer closely and be ready to close 
the sale at the proper time. To go 
past the proper closing time and 
force the customer to listen while 
you go through the whole book 
would be disastrous. 

“The manual is divided into sec- 
tions with blank pages for testing 
the customer as to whether he is 
ready to close, but pull out your 
contracts at any point if you have 
the least suspicion he is ready. 

“As to answering objections with 
the manual: First, the salesman 
must figure his weak points and 
properly fill his scrap-book in the 
back of the manual. Here are 
some objections: 

“(1) Price is too high. 

a—Turn to page 14, show the 
phantom view of the Maytag. Read 
slowly and tell about the superior 
construction. 

b—Page 18-A, show that the 
water remover alone cost over a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

c—Page 46, show that a May- 
tag is inspected 544 times to in- 
sure perfection. 

d—Page 46-A, show that other 
people don’t seem to think the May- 
tag is too high priced when our 
annual sales average 400 per cent 
more than our next largest com- 
petitor. 

“(2) Maytag is too small. 

a—Page 26 shows why a May- 
tag tub holds more, yet looks 
smaller than the ordinary tub. 

b—Get pictures of battleships in 
February and March White Light- 
ning and show that a Maytag is 
the choice of our Government for 
its speed in washing, and that Ford 
has purchased ten Maytags for his 
lake boats.” 

That this type of sales manual 
which is based on very practical 
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The American Flyer whizzed into 
the hearts of San Francisco’s 
youngsters through exclusive Ex- 
aminer Advertising during 1928. 
505* other exclusive accounts found 
an equally receptive market among 
fathers, mothers, sisters and broth- 
























ers by the scores of thousands— 
setting new sales records with Ex- 
aminer advertising alone. 

*102 Financial and Automotive Accounts bring 


the 1928 total of exclusive Examiner advertisers 
to 608. 





SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers 
read by more than 20 Million People 


J.D.GALBRAITH F, W. MACMILLAN 


W. W. CHEW 
285 Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


A.R. BARTLETT 
3-129 General Motors Bidg. 625 Hearst eh 
DETROIT 0 


612 Hearst Bldg. 
H SAN FRANCI 


CHICAGO 
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FEATURES THAT MAKE THE sgoDlt 


Lf, Anti 


Ti NEW TRENDS IN ART. . THE EXHIBITS 
in the galleries . . . the sales and auctions of well-known 
collections . . . the new acquisitions at the museums .. . 
classes of instruction . . . all the news of the world of art 
is carefully covered by The Sun. 


The important art exhibits are reviewed and appraised by 
Henry McBride, the international art authority and Amer- 
ica’s foremost art critic. 


The Saturday Antiques and Decorations Pages are edited by 
Charles Messer Stow. There is far more news of antiques 
in The Sun than in any other New York newspaper. 
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FOR ADVERTISERS 
Sy 


he well-informed person who wishes to keep posted on 
e current books appreciates the conciseness and com- 
pleteness of The Sun’s Book Pages. 


jot only works of fiction but also the more serious books— 
travel books, scientific books, biographies—are reviewed in 
an interesting, entertaining style, enabling the reader to 


get an honest estimate of the books as soon as they appear. 
te ~~ / 


The news of Art, Antiques and Books, while concentrated 
in the Saturday Sun, is not confined to these weekly issues. 
Every day there is a book review on the page facing the 
editorial page. And frequently during the week there are 
important articles on art and antiques. 


COMPLETE, AUTHORITATIVE 
news of Art, Antiques and Books is one 
of the reasons for The Sun’s large circu- 
lation among people of intelligence, cul- 
ture and means—people who constitute 
the advertiser's most responsive market. 


Che 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 
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Northwestern 


Agropolis 
The Backbone of Trade 


The better a business man knows the Northwest, the 
more determined he is that his advertising must reach 
farm homes. 


For example, the president of a St. Paul wholesale con- 


cern says: 


“Those of us who are and have been for many years jobbers 
and manufacturers in the Northwest have always fully ap- 
preciated the great purchasing power that the farmers have. 

ur concern has always and is now making a greater effort 
to keep in the closest touch with our farming community, 
and we consider this patronage through our small town 
customers the very backbone of our business.” 





Our new booklet contains many letters like this. It is 
an “experience meeting” of Northwest business leaders. 
It shows why The FARMER so consistently appears on 
the schedules of analytical advertisers. 

Write for a presentation copy. 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives. Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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y the salesman when presented to 
im not as something he must carry 
round but as something created 
or the sole purpose of giving him 
breater Sales is shown by the com- 
ent of one of the company’s dis- 
rict managers. This comment 
eads as follows: 

“Upon receiving this sales man- 
wal I decided to give it a fair and 
thorough test. To do this I con- 
cluded I would wait until I could 
account for twenty-five sales di- 


rectly attributed to this manual. 

“Since that time I am glad to 
say I have had more than twenty- 
five sales that could be scored in 
favor of the manual but I was firm 
in getting twenty-five that could 
be accounted for by the manual 
alone. I succeeded in closing my 
twenty-fifth on Wednesday night 
of last week. These sales were 
ones that were closed by myself 
and do not include any number that 
have been contributed by my 
salesmen.” 


What Groucho Says 


A Ghost of a Hair Brush Come Alive 


IDJA see that ad of the Star 

hair brush? Yes, the one 
announcing the new marvel of 
modern science, the Stimulator 
Brush. Say, I can tell you some- 
thing about that. I urged them to 
put out that brush five years ago. 
What? Sure it’s only a copy of 
the Crescent Brush—slightly dis- 
guised. Same principle exactly. 

We lost the account because I 
insisted that they should put out 
such a brush. Head of the busi- 
ness hated me for it. Came in for 
advice as to how to meet the in- 
roads of Crescent. I told them 
that Crescent was up to date. Star 
must get up to date to hold its 
time-honored position in the trade. 
Crescent Brush was not only a 
novelty but the public liked its 
principle. 

Day before, Boss had lectured 
me for not talking frankly enough 
to clients. Day after, Boss gave 
me the devil for too vigorous plain 
speech—but never mind that. 

Chief of the Star Company 
gasped for breath when I said to 
get up to date. “Get up to date! 
Why, young man, we make the 
dates in the brush business. The 
Star hair brush has been the stand- 
ard for thirty years! Change the 
design! Add a new desien! Ab- 
surd! Utterly absurd! Why that 
fool Cre scent design will make you 
bald-headed in three years! Would 
be false to tradition, false to our 
public to change.” 

“But the public seems to like 
the other kind.” 


“Hell it does. Just a bunch of 
dealers running crazy with special 
discounts, inducements, free goods, 
and so on. In six months Cres- 
cent will be forgotten, utterly for- 
gotten.” 

“It'll cost you money to believe 
that and act accordingly,” I replied, 
while the Boss gasped and tried 
to explain that I didn’t mean it. 

That was five years ago—and 
Crescent is now leader two for one. 
And the “Stimulator” is on the 
market at least five years too late, 
not to make you bald, but to “give 
your scalp that soothing, caressing 
stimulus, which saves your hair. 
Yes, it even stimulates new 
growth.” According to copy pre- 
pared by Zee Zee agency you just 
can’t go bald if you buy a “Stimu- 
lator.” 

But I might have been wrong, 
you say. Of course I might have 
been, but take this from me, an 
agency man knows those things if 
he is any good at all. And every 
good agency in the country has a 
big morgue full of the ghosts of 
such opportunities—killed by men 
who insisted on selling last year’s 
stuff next year in spite of hell, 
high water and new stuff made 
popular by competitors. 

Sometimes they are old men, 
sometimes they are young men. 
Almost always they are very care- 
ful. men, so careful that they see 
only the danger in any innovation 
or new idea. Why do these guys 
ever think they can be advertisers? 

GroucHo. 





A Little Salt on the Tail of Copy 


That Old, Yet Ever-New, Matter of Short Words vs. Long Word 
By Geo. P. Metzger 


Vice-President, Hanff-Metzger, Inc. (Advertising Agency) 


NCE in a while, it seems to 

me, the copy man—and the 
man whose O K has to go on the 
copy, too—may well scan his 
words to check up on the length 
of them. This, as a means to an 
end; to be sure he has not sailed 
too high for half the folk he wants 
to reach. 

The last thing in the world I 
would care to do would be to set 
down any rule as to which words 
should be used in copy, or how to 
use them; the length of them or 
the choice of them. There would 
be small thanks in that, and no 
sense at all. 

But you have seen more than 
one man who can say, by word 
of mouth, what he needs to say so 
that it gets home and sinks in and 
does a real sales job, but who 
goes all “pooh,” as the young folk 
now call it, when he takes his pen 
in hand; not at all quick and sure 
and sound, as he speaks; not a 
thing in it, from end to end, of 
the man who wrote it—but all thin 
and weak, like a mild kind of gas. 

It may be due to the fact that 
he thinks fast when he speaks, and 
takes hold of the words most of us 
use most of the time; but when 
he writes he finds it hard to think 
so fast, and the live, crisp, short 
words you hear him whip out when 
he talks do not come to him when 
his hand holds a pen. 

Or it may be he can think of 
the man he speaks to if he is right 
there at his desk or on the wire, 
and there is vim and steam in his 
words at those times; while the 
words and: lines that are to be set 
up in type seem to need to be 
pulled and hauled and smoothed— 
made soft, sweet, nice or meek. 
Then in come the long words, the 
pen-and-ink words—words of plush 
and silk, words high in their style 
and fine in their sound—and at 
last the fag end of a piece of work 
that never was his at all. 

It will do us all good once in a 
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while to run through the rich, red. 
meat words we all—and al! ou 
friends—know and use right along, 
—like truth, for one. Eat, drink 
work, play, sleep, wake, give, take. 
love, help—which is not much less 
than a fair list of all there is of 
good in life. And buy, sell, right, 
wrong, soft, hard, dark, light, here, 
there, in, out, up, down, you and 
I and we and they and all the rest 
of those—our day’s work is full 
of such. And each one of the 
words that means a_ sense—see, 
hear, feel, smell, touch, taste. And 
those that make us act—push, pull, 
start, stop, go, come and do. 

Sit close up to the ring and 
watch Jack and Bob with the 
gloves: If Jack wants to show of 
for a while, he may swing his arms 
wide and work in a lot of dance 
steps, and duck when there is no 
need to, and feint and weave and 
smile. But if he wants to win 
with a punch he ought to know 
how to get in close with those 
short jabs and hooks, too. Of 
course, if he can “lift one off the 
floor” and bring it all the way 
up and through to the chin, the 
count of ten will see Bob down 
on the floor where’ the long hoist 
came from. But those are rare, 
and they need a heap of luck. 

“Then, too,” as so many write 
it when they have run out of 
breath half way down a _ long 
stretch, though these short words 
are wheat—not foie gras—and, like 
bread, they do not pall, you may 
say they are more like salt. 

Salt is the right word; and the 
fact that down to here each word 
has been a one-syllable word (ex- 
cept “copy,” and that’s short) be- 
gins to make it clear that salt alone 
would be a mean diet. 

It would be as absurd to formu- 
late a rule limiting the copy man 
to one-syllable words, or one-and- 
two-syllable words, as to try to 
avoid them altogether. 

There are plenty of examples of 
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32% of Nation’s 


Aviation Activity 


is centered in 
Southern California 


Los Angeles County has 55 airports and landing 
fields; 18 airplanes and 12 aircraft motor factories; 
25 aviation schools with over 2,000 registered stu- 
dents; and 24 regularly scheduled air lines. 


10% of all planes and pilots licensed by the Gov- 
ernment are in the southern part of California. 


The Los Angeles Times was one of the first news- 
papers to recognize the immense possibilities of air 
transportation, and has labored unceasingly to make 
Los Angeles the Air Capital of the United States. 


Times’ aviation news, its air photographs, air maps, 
its vigorous editorial support of all phases of avia- 
tion, are among the features that attract virile Ameri- 
cans into its reader-family. ‘ 


The Times is gaining new readers faster than any 
other Los Angeles newspaper. Its home-delivered 
circulation exceeds that of the second morning paper 
and the largest afternoon paper combined. 


Los Angiiks Times 


Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Bivd., 
Chicago. 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacifie Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell 
Company, 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 
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eloquent and persuasive and vigor- 
ous—and appropriately “up-stage” 
—copy that correctly and probably 
successfully employs long words, 
unusual words, even startlingly un- 
familiar and exotic words. It de- 
pends somewhat on the product 
and the medium, and somewhat on 
the class of the group appealed to. 
Although the Packard automobile 
would probably be accepted as a 
“class” product, the advertising 
features: “Ask the man who owns 
one” in words of one syllable. 
And “You are paying for a Pack- 
ard—why not own one?” Short 
words; could you better them? 

However, in addressing the read- 
ers of Printers’ INK, there is no 
point in straining the English lan- 
guage down to the words the 
“average consumer” uses all day 
and every day. They are a distinct 
professional class, and “our busi- 
ness is different,” anyway. They 
are readers, too; and it is usually 
good business not to regard those 
whose attention and money we are 
trying to secure in our advertising 
as “readers” of our copy at all, 
but rather as uninterested but 
prospective customers. 

And anything stilted or cramped 
or evidently written to be read 
instead of being acted upon, any 
sentence philologically or conde- 
scendingly subventaneous, whether 
monosyllabic or polysyllabic, is 
likely to give the aforesaid pros- 
pective customer, in whom we wish 
to produce irritomotility, an invale- 
tudinary tracheloclavicular pain. 

(Note to editor to save him the 
trouble: 

Philology—The generally accepted 

comprehensive name for the study 
of the word. Enc. Brit. Vol. XXI 
P. 414. 

Subventaneous—Of or pertaining to 

wind. Windy. Stan. Dic. 

Irritomotility—Movement in response 

to the application of external stim- 


uli. Stan. Dic. 


Invaletudinary — Unhealthy. Stan. 


Dic. 
Tracheloclavicular—Of or pertaining 


to the neck and clavicle. Stan. 


Dic.) 


Kenneth E. Kelley, formerly in the 
advertising service business at Minne- 
apolis, has joined the staff of the Dol- 
lenmayer Advertising Agency, Inc., of 
that city. 


Dec. 12, 194 


Atlanta Plans to Continue 
Advertising Campaign 


Decision to raise $200,000 for th 
continuance of Atlanta’s advertising 
campaign during 1930 has been reached 
by the Forward Atlanta Commission 
with the Fg» of the board of dj. 
rectors of the Atlanta Chamber of Com. 
merce. 

During the four years that the cam 
paign has been in progress, according 
to Philip Alston, president of the At. 
lanta Chabert of Commerce, seventy 
nine factories, 144 warehouses and 455 
sales offices have been added to the busi 
ness life of Atlanta. Mr. Alston has ap- 
pointed a committee to lay plans for the 
coming year’s campaign consisting of 
C. F. Palmer, chairman, Sinclair Jacobs, 
G. Arthur Howell and J. F, DeJarnette. 


W. E. Bomar Joins Frederick 
Stearns & Company 


William E. Bomar, formerly divisional 
manager of The Western Company, Chi 
cago, manufacturer of Dr. West’s tooth- 
brushes and Gainsborough hair nets 
and powder puffs, has joined Frederick 
Stearns & Company, Detroit, as prom 
tion manager of Astring-o-sol. 


E. S. Green, Jr., with Newell- 
Emmett 


_Ernest S, Green, Jr., has_joined the 
Newell-Emmett Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. He was for 
merly with the copy department of Rick- 
ard and Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, also of New York. 


Appoints N. W. Ayer 


The Warren Telechron Company, Ash 
land, Mass., manufacturer of _ time 
measuring devices, synchronous motors 
and instruments, has appointed the Bos- 
ton office of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
to direct its advertising account. This 
appointment is effective January 1. 


John S. King Company 
Changes Name 
_, The John S. King Company, Inc. 
Cleveland advertising agency, _ has 
changed its name to King and Wiley 
and Company, Inc. John Wiley is vice 
president of the company. 


Wholesale Grocers to Meet at 
Chicago 

The National Wholesale Grocers’ As- 

sociation will hold its 1930 annual meet- 


ing at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
January 20, 21 and 22. 


Clarence Hutton Joins “The 
Melliand” 


Clarence Hutton, formerly with the 
Testile World, has joined the editorial 
staff of The Meiliand, New York. 
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“, SAYS THE BUSINESS WEEK...” 


-Jarnette 


ederick From the very beginning, The Business Week has been 
y widely quoted. During the last thirty days especially, 
ing the constantly changing business situation has demanded 
7 fast interpretation of the news. These leading newspapers 
vedevich have quoted The Business Week: 


Boston Evening Transcript Philadelphia Eve. Bulletin 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle Philadelphia Enquirer 
Christian Science Monitor Philadelphia Public Ledger 
nal ie Columbus (Ohio) Journal Pittsburg Press 
New Detroit Free Press Providence Bulletin 
f Rick Hartford Times San Francisco Bulletin 
ertising Louisville (Ky.) Journal San Francisco Chronicle 
Newark Sunday Call Springfield Union 
New York Evening Journal Washington Herald 
New York Times Washington Star 
New York World Waterbury Republican 


Glenn Frank Editorial (McClure Syndicate—75 papers) 


‘ewell- 


Many other newspapers, magazines, trade bulletins, bank 
letters and similar private publications, have demonstrated 
the general appreciation of The Business Week’s author- 
itative—and timely— interpretation of events. 


* 
THE BUSINESS WEEK 


A Journal of Business News and Interpretation 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS + PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON + CLEVELAND 
GREENVILLE - LOS ANGELES - LONDON 


A M<GRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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Thirteenth and Chestnut Streets, in the sector 
of fine shops. Of the 187 shops along this 
thoroughfare that advertise, eighty-seven per 
cent use The Evening Bulletin. 


IRPLANES dart their way alot 
routes; skyscrapers rise 1 
dreamed - of heights; workmen i 
in the stock market, and keep a 
their cellar - garages; forty - eight 
service spans the Continent.. JP 


It is a new day...a new ord 
things .. . and Philadelphia is} 
ing to meet it. 

Two hundred and eighty millio 
dollars are involved in the p 
construction program in Philadel 


Che Eheni 


New York Office: 247 Park A 
Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Detroit Office : 321 Lafayette B 
San Francisco Office: 681 Market 
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Jistrict reflects the City's progress. 


ding for a generation that works 

™, lives better... and buys more. 
Philadelphia, The Evening Bul- 
reaches nearly every home. For 
y-four years it has kept pace with 
prowth of its community. 


1 today, among 572,600 homes, 
Bulletin has 548,573 circulation. 


da stable sales volume in this per- 
ent market of homes, where The 
ing Bulletin reaches practically 
®Y home at a low advertising cost. 


ulctin 


City Hall Square totals hundreds of millions of dollars. The 
Evening Bulletin leads all Philadelphia news- 


ILADE LPH #A__ pavers in local and national display lineage. 
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tinued prosperity in The Booth 
Newspaper Area is the wide diversity 
of industry. 


Many Booth Newspaper cities have 
won world wide fame in one particu- 
lar line yet all have other industries 
of almost equal importance. 


In some of the Booth Newspaper 
Cities such as Saginaw, Michigan, di- 
versification goes to such an extent 
that no particular one stands out as 
the dominant factor. 


Saginaw has some 144 industrial plants 
manufacturing a wide variety of prod- 
ucts from automobile castings to 
crackers and cookies. 


Business in The Booth Newspaper 
Area is not “spotty”—it continues on 


in and year out. This is one of the 
markets worthy of your consideration 
as a profitable one to cultivate. 


Booth Newspapers carry your sales 
message straight to the home circle 
every evening. 





miei cen 


QE of the greatest aids to con- 


an even keel month after month, year . 








Combined Net Paid 


Circulation 


281,668 


As made to A. B. C. 


For Period Ending 
September 30, 1929 


I. A. KLEIN 
Eastern Representative 
50 E. 42d St., New York 


J. E. LUTZ 
Western Representative 
180 N. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit, or Any Newspaper Listed 
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Young Man—Don’t Change Your 
Job Unless— 


Mr. Maratta’s Advice Is Good for the Very Ambitious but Bad for 
Many Others 


By Fred W. Ellsworth 


Vice-President, 


HE story by Mr. Maratta in 

the November 28 issue of 
Printers’ INK, “Young Man—Go 
Change Your Job,” just naturally 
opens up a subject that is practi- 
cally endless. 

Should a young man change his 
job? 

Should a young man flit around 
from flower to flower so as to ob- 
tain a varied experience? 

Should he become a rolling stone 
and thus run the risk of gathering 
no moss? 

Well—all this depends. 

It depends upon the young man, 
and upon the condition of the em- 
ployment market. Unfortunately 
our social “system” (for want of 
a more accurate term) is such that 
most young men take the first job 
that offers, and then hang on to it 
“till death do us part” or till they 
are able to sell their experience to 
a higher bidder—or till they are 
plain fired. 

If the young man who is loaded 
down with a permanent inferiority 
complex (and his name is legion) ; 
has little or no real ambition; is 
going to be satisfied with making 
an ordinary living; is mentally un- 
ambitious, and therefore cannot or 
does not care to pay the price for 
that larger ability which comes 
from study, and “over time,” and 
application, my suggestion is, by all 
means, that he should stick to his 
job and make the most of it. I 
should say to such a young man: 
“Don’t ever think of making a 
change, for if you do, you will 
have to take yourself along with 
you, and that will mean the same 
ambitionless attitude, and the same 
lack of constructive initiative. Fur- 
thermore, your new employer may 
not be as tolerant of your failings 
as was your former boss, and 
therefore you may very soon find 
yourself on the street looking for 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, 


New Orleans 


another job.” 

Just a few years ago, I had oc- 
casion to visit an Eastern industrial 
concern which has been in busi- 
ness for more than sixty years. I 
found there, in one of the clerical 
departments, a pathetic group of 
men who are doing precisely the 
same work, day by day, in the same 
identical manner as they did it 
thirty years ago. 

Thirty years ago there were nine 
men in that department. Five of 
them are still there. One stayed 


until he died. The second stayed 
until he was retired on a pension. 
The third was transferred to an- 
other department and is now hold- 
ing down a better position but is 
hopelessly sunk. The fourth vol- 


untarily resigned to take a better 
job—has had other onés since—all 
by invitation rather than by solici- 
tation, and, measured in dollars and 
cents, is now probably enjoying a 
salary as large as the combined 
salaries of the five former asso- 
ciates of his who are left in the 
department. 

So that particular rolling stone 
did gather some moss, for he had 
the stuff in him that the five never 
did have. They undoubtedly have 
pursued the logical course. They 
all have substantial incomes, live 
well, give their families comfort- 
able homes with all the fixings. 
Had any one of them made a 
change, he unquestionably would 
have blown up. 

So you see this rolling stone 
business depends entirely on the in- 
dividual. 

Another example: Here is a 
young man who graduated with 
honors as a technical engineer from 
a big Eastern school. His first job 
was a menial one as oil-wiper in 
a railroad round-house. Later on 
he went with a great manufactur- 
ing concern where promotion came 
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along with reasonable regularity 
and rapidity so that in a few years 
he had become a conspicuous suc- 
cess in his particular line with an 
income way up in the pictures. To- 
day this round-house oil-wiper, 
who has occupied a variety of posi- 
tions, is an outstanding leader in 
the banking world, and there can 
be no question that his wide expe- 
rience in other fields of endeavor 
has contributed very largely to his 
success ‘as a financier. 

Another banker, of equal promi- 
nence, graduated from high school 
at eighteen, went to work immedi- 
ately for a bank in a Middle West- 
ern city, stuck to his job until he 
had occupied practically every desk 
in the institution from mail clerk 
to president. This man didn’t pos- 
sess the advantages of a_ varied 
experience, but his achievements 
have been as conspicuous and as 
substantial as have those of the 
chap who started out in the rail- 
road round-house. 

Bill Jones struggled along in a 
savings bank for twenty years or 
more, worked himself up to a 
fairly good position and an income 
that enabled him to educate his 
children, buy his wife a fur coat, 
and spend the annual vacation at 
Lake Placid, but he never was sat- 
isfied with his accomplishments. 
He finally took the bull by the 
horns, resigned his job and ob- 
tained a new one with a commer- 
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cial bank where, in less than a 
year, he failed to make good and 
was out on the street almost before 
he knew it. A kind friend sug- 
gested life insurance salesmanship 
as a promising vocation. Grasping 
at a straw, he became associated 
with one of the leading life insur- 
ance companies, and is now a gen- 
eral agent with a good-sized corps 
of sub-agents working for him, and 
when I happened to see him a few 
weeks ago on a subway platform, 
he enthusiastically ejaculated: 
“Why in the Sam-Hill didn’t some- 
one kick me out of the banking 
business twenty years ago!” 

My brief summing up of the 
subject which Mr. Maratta so in- 
terestingly discusses is that if a 
young man possesses real ambition, 
is not afraid of hard work, knows 
how to learn, and is of the go- 
getter type, by all means, he should 
accumulate as early in life as pos- 
sible, a varied business experience 
which in a material way will ease 
him into a bigger job than he ever 
could have obtained had his expe- 
rience been a single-track one. 

On the other hand, if a young 
man is afraid of himself and of 
everybody else, prefers midnight 
parties to mental exercise, com- 
fortable ease to concentration, and 
holidays to hard work, the best 
thing for him to do is to grab the 
first job which comes along and 
hang on to it like grim death. 
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ERICA! 


This poster, which is introduced to the public this week, is the contribution 

of the Outdoor Advertising Association of America, Inc., to the cause of busi- 

ness. It will appear on approximately 50,000 panels in 17,500 cities and towns. 

Charles Dana Gibson contributed the design and the poster lithographers have 
given the posters as their contribution. 
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First in Missourt 
First in Kansas 
First in America 


THE WEEKLY KANSAS CITY STAR has 
the largest rural route circulation in Missouri, the 
largest rural route circulation in Kansas, and 
the largest rural route circulation of all American 
farm weeklies. 


MISSOURI LEADERSHIP! 
KANSAS LEADERSHIP! 
NATIONAL LEADERSHIP! 


It is important, too, that these records are main- 
tained without the aid of premium offers, contest 
schemes or any other inducement except the 
contents of the paper. 
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The Weekly Star, therefore, leads not only in 
volume of circulation but also in character of cir- 
culation, as reflected by the voluntary reading 
preferences of the rural public. 


The Weekly Ransas City Star. 


480,437 Paid-in-Advance Subscribers 












When Small Manufacturers Get the 
Craze for National Distribution 


Scattered Outlets and an Advertising Appropriation That Is Spread Out 
Too Thin Have Wrecked Many Promising Small Businesses 


By Jas. H. Warburton 


Sales Manager, Marietta Chair Company 


WO men sat together looking 

at a large, framed wall map of 
the United States, which was 
sparsely dotted with colored tacks. 
One was a young manufacturer 
who had, not long since, invested 
his limit—along with whatever 


“That looks lots better,” came 
the flattering comment from the 
advertising man. “How did you 
do it?” 

“Easy!” enthusiastically _re- 
sponded the young manufacturer, 
“T took a swing over East, another 
down South and 





capital the local 
chamber of com- 
merce was able to 
help him raise—to 
launch a small 
plant to produce 
and market a new 
specialty article. 
The other man was 
an advertising 
agency representa- 
tive. 

With an air of 
one possessed of 
rare knowledge, 
the advertising 
salesman _ said: 
“You aren’t ready 
to tackle a cam- 
paign of any pro- 
portions; at least, 
not in space—you 
haven’t the sales 
representation to 
justify it. You 
could, if you had 





ATIONAL advertising 

and national distribu- 
tion—what a powerful ap- 
peal those two terms make 
to small manufacturers! And 
because the appeal is so 
powerful, it has been used 
by advertising men who 
ought to know better and 
who, in many instances, do 
know better. 

The advertising graveyard 
is filled with tombstones 
marking the passing of in- 
dustrial infants who could 
not survive improper diets. 
This article is written with 
the hope that some young 
manufacturers who are strug- 
gling to get a proper start 
in life, will not fall prey to 
that tempting morsel meant 
for fully matured, adults only 
—national advertising and 
national distribution. 


finished up with a 
flying trip out 
through the South- 
west, hitting a few 
high spots, like 
Denver, Omaha, 
Minneapolis and 
Chicago on the 
way in. I was able 
to make some 
mighty good con: 
nections with live 
sales agents every- 
where I went and 
I figure that I now 
have pretty com- 
plete coverage. I 
am also dickering 
with a real outfit 
out on the coast 
which has men 
covering everything 
from Los Angeles 
to Seattle—if I 
land ’em I'll have 








the capital and 








coast to coast rep- 








wanted to put the 

proposition over quickly, in a big 
way, fire a mass attack and force 
distribution. It does seem a pity, 
with such an excellent product as 
yours is, to have to take the slow 
route of adding a sales outlet here 
and another there until you have 
rounded out fairly complete dis- 
tribution. The danger is, in the 
meantime, strong competition may 
break in on you.” 

A few months passed and the 
same two men again sat looking at 
the same map but in the meantime 
something had happened to it— 
there were more colored tacks. 


resentation.” 

The foregoing aren’t the opening 
scenes of a play in which a modern 
Lochinvar engages in the battle of 
business, starting with a shoe- 
string capital and pyramiding it 
magically until he is the dominant 
factor in the industrial life of his 
community. Instead, we get a 
glimpse of how many young manu- 
facturers have gone and many 
more will, no doubt, go about get- 
ting national (so-called) distribu- 
tion. 

For a comparatively few hundred 
dollars, I have known a small man- 
ufacturer to visit fifty to 100 cities, 
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PENNSYLVANIA 





x, . Rich in agriculture and 
id you resources—great in 
ote commerce and industry 
notte —from historic Phila- 
a... delphia to the important 
With a S. 

out inland port of Erie — 
i a market that must 
a be carefully covered. 
and 

= The Packer organiza- 
ome tion—operating outdoor 
‘ive advertising plants in 
— Pennsylvania, as in fif- 
now teen other states— will 
+ give you the same type 
ring of painstaking, consci- 
oast entious service that 
rm has won high favor 
. among the country’s 
ane greatest advertisers 


and their agents. 


PACKER 


Executive Offices: Operating Office for 
UNION TRUST BLDG. PENNSYLVANIA 
CLEVELAND, OHIO ERIE 
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Because it can carry 





your selling messages to 






so many more people 





so much more effectively, 






for so much less money! 






There are any number of good reasons 






for your using The News; but with the 





kind of selling 1930 is going to need 






—isn't this one reason good enough? 


THEBNEWS 


NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Bidg., San Francisco 
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scattered pretty well over the 
length and breadth of this country, 


and in each find someone to accept ' 


his proposition on a sales agency 
basis. But what did it amount to? 
It cost nothing for those sales 
agents to accept the samples and 
sign some sort of an agreement to 
the effect that they would lend 
their best efforts to the sale of the 
product. If they passed it up, 
others might find in it, in time, a 
salable product, so they carry it 
along with their other propositions. 


Sales Agents Are Easy to Get 


It is a well-known fact that in 
nearly every town there are sales 
agents who are ready to take on 
anything which promises a few 
extra dollars. A safe wager 
would be that a good salesman 
could start out with a new brand 
of toothpicks—provided they pos- 
sessed some reasonable special ap- 
peal—and by riding a Pullman 
each night and “working” a town 
during the day, would return with 
a list of sales agents equal in num- 
ber to the places visited; the only 
conditions being that the commis- 
sion be made attractive and little or 
no deposit for samples be required. 

But the young manufacturer, 
who believes everyone is as en- 
thusiastic over his proposition as 
he, himself, is and who hasn’t been 
up against “exclusive dealers” and 
commission sales agents, is quite 
apt to take his list of “authorized 
representatives” too seriously. He 
usually returns from his first trip 
over the country filled with the 
belief that his little company will 
be paying handsome dividends be- 
fore long. With pride and glee he 
exhibits to his associates the im- 
pressive list of reputable sales 
agents. 

Then what? 

The very first thing is to get 
samples and imprinted literature 
out to these sales agents, who are 
soon to have the factory swamped 
with orders. And, by all means, 
there must be a weekly sales bulle- 
tin started immediately, to keep 
such a fine and growing sales or- 
ganization—the big, happy family 
that it’s going to be—properly in- 
formed and up on its toes. 

All’s fine and dandy up to this 
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point, but our potential young cap. 
tain of industry is about to meet 
a new situation and experience. 
Along comes Mr. Advertising 
Salesman. Among many things, he 
points out that while the sales or. 
ganization, as it now stands, js 
quite all right, it would be the 
height of. improbability to expect 
such a field organization to func. 
tion unsupported by demand-creat- 
ing advertising. 

The form which this creative ad- 
vertising is to take need not be ex- 
pounded upon here. The proposed 
program depends largely upon what 
the advertising man believes to be 
needed. We must give him credit 
for being sincere—if he didn't 
honestly believe that advertising, 
of his particular brand and pre- 
scribed doses, would help this pros- 
pective client reach the “Promised 
Land” he’d—well, advertising 
would not now hold nearly so im- 
portant a position in the scheme of 
business. 

This prospective advertiser, at 
this particular moment, is not only 
receptive, but after he has heard 
of the tremendous successes—some 
of which he has observed—that ad- 
vertising has helped to build, he is 
ready to believe that the one thing 
his business needs to top off the 
perfect set-up is advertising. Vi- 
sions of incoming mails laden with 
inquiries, with a subsequent inrush- 
ing of orders from his stirred-to- 
action sales representatives, flash 
across his mind’s eye. Yes, an ad- 
vertising campaign which can be 
impressively merchandised is now 
the very thing to back up and keep 
busy those fine fellows who knew 
a good thing when they so readily 
signed up to sell it. 

It is a shame to spoil such a beau- 
tiful dream and snap so abruptly 
into reality by saying that this 
young manufacturer is more en- 
thusiastic than he will ever be 
again. When he begins to pay 
space and direct-mail material bills, 
checking against them the scat- 
tered few inquiries and the ap- 
parent lack of appreciation and 
response from the sales representa- 
tives, he will need to be resold 
many times, during the early stages 
of his experience, on the soundness 
of the basic theory that, in building 
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AT NINE 


[eA True Story Radio Hour is the second 
most popular hour in New York—only the Roxy 
Symphony Orchestra (a local program non-com- 
mercial) pulled more votes in the recent contest con- 
ducted by the New York Telegram. 
| In Cleveland True Story Hour won firs 
place in the Plain Dealer contest. Mary and Bob, 
artists of the True Story Hour, have headlined radio 
shows in St. Louis, Pittsburgh and Toledo. 

80,000 letters have been received from 


radio fans in every state in the Union. 


>» > - »—>»>»9D9»» 
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the popularity has been achieved in a very 
simple manner. Each Friday night a story from the current 
issue of True Story is dramatized. That's all. 

The success of the Radio Hour has been no 
more phenomenal than the growth of the magazine. In 1919 
True Story Magazine was anidea—today more than 2,000,000 
young wage earner housewives are regular readers. 

Numerous surveys have shown they seldom 
read other publications. 

Your advertising in this popular magazine will 
be read every month by these 2,000,000 young housewives 
with money to spend who probably have never seen your 
magazine advertising before. True Story has proven suc- 
cessful for other advertisers and it will do the same for you. 





| Results in Telegram 
Radio Popularity Poll | 








ITH the Roxy Symphony Orchestra given first place in The New 
York Telegram. Radio Popularity Poll, listeners stamped their ap- 
: proval on classical music. Thousands of ballots, many of them accom- 
il] panied by critical letters, were received in the survey, which betame one 
of the most extensive of its kind ever taken in the metropolitan area. 
Following are the fifty programs which received the largest number 
| of votes. They are listed in the order of fan preference, as indicated by 
the ballots mailed to The Telegram’'s Radio Editor. All choices were taken 
; into consideration in computing the totals. Four points were given for 
first choice, and three, two and one points for the other choices:— 
Pos Program. Station Typeof Entertainment 
r, 1. Roxy Symphony Orchestra, WJZ...A Sunday aiternvon Classical hour 
| 2. True Story, WABC A dramatization of human situations 
Slumber Hour, WJZ..Music at midnight, conducted by Ludwig Laurier 
Main Street Sketches. WOR... Pictures of smal! town life 
. Palmolive Hour, WEAF...An hcur of musical and instrumental music 
Majestic Theatre of the Air, WABC, . . 
Varied entertainment, featuring stage celebrities 
Paul Whiteman—Old Gold Hour, WABC. 
Jazz music in new arrangements 
. B. A. Rolfe’s Lucky Strike Orchestra, WEAF, ‘ 
Jazz with distinctive rendition 
. old minstrel shows 
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a business for lasting success, ad- 
vertising is only for those who are 
able to go in for the long pull. 

Having myself, some years back, 
gone through the situations de- 
scribed and having survived to re- 
late them, I offer this opinion, 
which may be taken as a piece of 
well. intended advice to advertising 
salesmen, whatever may be their 
connections: The one greatest ser- 
vice which could be rendered the 
young and aggressive small manu- 
facturer, before any advertising is 
considered, would be to warn him 
—yes, if possible, vaccinate him— 
against that contagious and ofttimes 
deadly disease which I choose to 
name “Sales-Mapitis.” 
thing could be done to make the 
manufacturer understand that there 
is a wide difference between a long 
list of names, supplemented by a 
lot of colored tacks on a map, and 
the actual building of a sales suc- 
cess, there would be saved many 
promising businesses, much capital 
and some potential advertising ac- 
counts. 

The hurry for widespread dis- 


tribution, on the part of small or 
newly organized concerns—which is 
frequently due to a challenge or en- 
couragement from an advertising 


salesman—is responsible for the 
downfall of as many as can be 
charged to any other one cause. If, 
instead of accepting at face value 
the prospective client’s claims con- 
cerning representation, the adver- 
tising man would insist upon being 
convinced on the point of quality, 
rather than number, of sales out- 
lets, it would surely result in fewer 
premature advertising contracts 
and undoubtedly fewer early busi- 
ness failures. 

By reciting two actual instances, 
I can, perhaps, best bring out fur- 
ther and more conclusive argu- 
ments : 

There was a young man who 
came into possession of a patented 
article which looked good for a 
fairly wide sale. This product 
was one which had to be demon- 
strated—it wasn’t particularly sus- 
ceptible to retail store distribution. 
A company was organized, capital- 
ized at less than $50,000, and a 
small plant erected. Enough in- 
stallations had been made nearby 


If some-. 
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to prove the desirability of the 
product and to convince the bud- 
ding manufacturer that an excel- 
lent market awaited it. 

While selling the stock to his 
friends and fellow townsmen, the 
young promoter had _ enthusiasti- 
cally talked of the bright prospects 
for prompt and substantial sales 
volume. Paper profits were con- 
fidently presented. He was filled 
with the idea that in a few weeks’ 
time he would have a number of 
men. out selling the item faster 
than the little plant would be able 
to make it. 

“Free Counsel” 


One of the men to whom he 
tried—and failed—to sell stock was 
a successful sales manager of an 
office equipment manufacturing 
concern, which had weathered the 
hazardous course from a tiny be- 
ginning. He was interested enough 
to offer some “free counsel,” which 
might as well have been saved. 
When he expressed a doubt as to 
the young man’s ability to bring 
together so quickly a sales organ- 
ization which would dispose of the 
planned production he promptly 
had his sportsmanship challenged. 

“T'll bet you the best hat in town 
that inside of a year there will be 
no fewer than 100 men selling our 
product,” was the rebuttal from 
the challenger. 

“Tll take that bet on this one 
condition: that ten of the 100 are 
to be turning in satisfactory busi- 
ness and I am willing to have you 
say what is to constitute a fair 
per-man volume,” was the reply. 
“As I understand it, you propose 
to go after the commission sales 
agent type of representation, 
wherever and as you find it? Well, 
good luck to you, young man, I 
really hope you win the hat.” 

At the close of the first year, the 
young business gladiator was able 
to point to a map with a hundred 
and some odd tacks scattered from 
coast to coast and from the lakes 
to the gulf, but his books showed 
less than $15,000 in sales. He had 
spent for advertising nearly half 
the gross sales figure. He had met 
with easy success in getting estab- 
lished sales agents to take on his 
proposition but they had failed to 
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The advertising had been 
p thinly spread that its effect up- 
prospective users—and by the 
ame token, upon the sales agents 
had been almost nil. 
Discouraged and with its work- 
g capital exhausted—but - still 
onvinced that the product was 
ight—the little concern turned in 
nd did the thing which saved it 
or a successful future. It sent 
nto the field a company salesman, 
ith instructions to forget the 
fast and West coasts, the South 
ind quite a bit of other distant 


ertising and no time to lose trying 
o find sales agents who would 
function on their own. It was up 
o the company salesman to get the 
usiness. 

He took one city and worked it 
horoughly. He made profitable 


ales and paved the way for future 
siness. Then that city was turned 
over to a local representative. 


But he doubled back to 
check up on his first sales ageht. 
This plan was pursued until he had 
developed as many cities and estab- 
lished as many active agencies as 
he could handle. 

This was ten years ago. The 
after adopting the slow 
program, expanded until 

today it is really doing a nation- 
wide business; has increased its 
capital several times over and is 
one of the best dividend payers in 
its home town. And somebody is 
getting a nice piece of advertising 
business from them which should 
keep a-growing. 

The other case, which I shall 
sketch only briefly, was that of 
a young manufacturer—whom I 
knew well—who took over, on an 
exclusive manufacturing and sales 
basis, a new novelty proposition 
which looked like another “mint 
maker.” He, too, thought that get- 
ting into production and onto the 
market was his biggest job—that 
the world would promptly knock at 
his door. 

An advertising agency man came 
along, looked upon the product 
and pronounced it good and forth- 
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with sold my friend a_ beautiful 
campaign, all done up in an at- 
tractive portfolio—before there was 
even one sales outlet. 

It so happened that I dropped in 
to see this embryonic manufacturer 
the day he intended releasing the 
campaign. He handed me the port- 
folio, smiling confidently. After 
looking it over, I said: 

“It looks to me like good copy 
and art work but what do you ex- 
pect it to do for you?” 

“Why, it’s got to help me put the 
proposition over in a big way,” was 
his enthusiastic but vague reply. 

Because I thought enough of 
him to try to save him as much 
grief as possible, I, too, undertook 
to give some free advice. I believe 
he listened because he realized that 
I had only his interest in mind. 
The result of the session changed 
his whole course and, I still think, 
led to quite a different result than 
the one toward which he was 


headed. 
A Loss Charged to Experience 


First, he called the advertising 
agency over long distance and can- 
celled the contract, agreeing to pay 
them a fair price for the prelimi- 
nary work. This rather unusual 
procedure meant charging a dead 
loss to experience but he agreed it 
was better to take it in one dose at 
the outset rather than in broken 
doses over several months, totaling 
a much larger outlay. 

Next, he agreed to have an ex- 
pert designer study his product and 
give him a report as to the correct- 
ness of its size, appearance, color 
scheme, construction, etc. (This 
later resulted in a _ materially 
changed finished product. It had 
not occurred to him that there 
might be anything wrong with the 
model furnished by the man who 
had developed only an idea.) The 
next step was that of getting a re- 
port on where, if any, was the 
market for such a product and 
how it might best be reached, to 
conform with the manufacturer’s 
meager capital. 

I could see that he was some- 
what nervous over the thought of 
delay and this program which 
called for spending a few thousand 
dollars before a wheel would turn, 
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ITS ADVERTISE 


4/The American conception of advertis 
is to arouse desire and stimulate wa 
to make people dissatisfied with the 
and out-of-date and by constant itero 
to send them out to work harder to 
the latest model whether that model 
an ice-box or a rug or a new home.// 


MERLE THORPE, Editor of 
Nation's Business, in radio add 


Good Housekeeping’s conception of advertisi 
accords with the one set forth by the Editor 
The Nation's Business. 

Good Housekeeping’s service to advertis 
however, goes beyond this definition. It plo 
editorially that its advertisers may reap. 

Its editorial ideal—to teach women to ii 
richly and fully—cannot be realized without « 
vising them about merchandise—through whid 
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‘ibher planes of living are attained. Since its 
ginning, 45 years ago, it has employed the 
st-equipped connoisseurs and specialists to set 
bndards, to test products, and to serve as mer- 

@ondise advisers to its readers. 


Because Good Housekeeping has built up a 
tional clientele of women interested in good 
erchandise, the findings of its Studio of Furnish- 
gs and Decorations, of its Institute, and of its 
reau of Foods, Sanitation and Health have a 
ique interest and value for discriminating women. 
e trade too has come to look to Good House- 
seeping for information as to styles and trends. 
ogressive dealers consult its pages monthly so 
at they can stock guaranteed products Good 
jousekeeping readers will want. 


The Good Housekeeping conception of ad- 
ertising is to make sales. To secure abundant 
vidence of its selling influence ask its advertisers. 


CKGROUND OF CONFIDENCE 


OUSEKEEPING 


YWOMAN'S MAGAZINE 
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but he stood hitched. In a little 
while, he was in production on an 
improved product, of appealing de- 
sign and which took well wherever 
placed on sale. He took the road 
alone, called on and placed his 
product with leading department 
stores, in cities of his own and ad- 
joining States, on a semi-exclusive 
basis. Later, his distribution 
spread well over the country and 
he went in for fairly good-sized 
consumer space—but the agency 
that got the contract was not the 
one that had sold him a “cam- 
paign.” 


G. A. Hormel & Company 
Elects J. C. Hormel 


Hormel, senior vice-president, 

m=. a, elected president of George A. 
J ae & Company, Austin, inn., 
packers. Ben F. Hormel succeeds him 
as senior vice-president. Others elected 
as vice-presidents are R. H. Daigneau, 
H. H. Corey and E, N. Sturman. 
George A. Hormel was re-elected chair- 
man of the board of directors and John 
G. Hormel and M. Dugan were re- 
elected secretary treasurer, re- 
spectively. 


and 


Ellis & Pye, Inc., 


Advertising Business 
Frank R. Ellis, for fifteen years trea- 


New 


surer of the Reincke-Ellis Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, and Arthur 
E. Pye, until recently general manager 
of the same company, have organized 
a new advertising business at that city 
under the name of Ellis Pye, Inc. 
The firm will specialize in the plan- 
ning and production of advertising 
literature. 


Chicago Representatives 


Advance Miss Agnes Beck 


Miss Agnes Beck, for seven years 
assistant executive secretary of the 
Newspaper Representatives Association 
of Chicago, has been appointed execu- 
tive secretary, effective January 1, 
1930. She will succeed Miss Gertrude 
Byrne, who is to become manager of 
the Chicago office of the McKittrick 
Directory of Advertisers. 


Gulf Refining Appoints 
Gardner Agency 


The Gulf Refining Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has appointed the Gardner Ad- 
vertising Company, New York, to direct 
its advertising account. Newspapers 
and magazines will be used. 

William B. Akin, formerly of the 
William B. Akin Company, Pittsburgh 
advertising agency, is advertising man- 
ager of the Gulf Refining Company. 
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Mrs. Consumer Believes She 


Is Being Gypped 
New Yor, Dec. 5, 1929, 


Editor of Patnters’ Ink: 

“Little Mrs. Consumer”—that’s me, m 
friends—having for twenty-three ye 
resisted temptation to “‘write to 
7 about it,” now takes her 
and to ister a long-nurtur 
plaint to advertisers. ere it is: 

I buy a package or a bottle of so 
thing, selecting a package I beli 
best suited to my needs and requi 
ments. Since “we are two,” these pack 
ages are usually the smail or medium 
size. The larger sizes take up room | 
can’t afford to spare in my shelf-ack. 
ing apartment, or we can’t use the con 
tents rapidly enough to keep them 
fresh or tidy. 

Imagine my embarrassment, then, to 
look on the flap or the cover or the 
cap, or wherever said blurb appears, 
and find such advices: “Buy our large. 
ckage, it holds twice as much.” 
“Our 15 oz. bottle contains three 
> die as much as this size.” 

Well, the least I feel is gypped. Ii 
the large size, which never costs double, 
contains twice as much, why don’t they 
sell this size for less? Why must I, a 
perfectly nice customer, get gyppel 
simply because I can’t use their darned 
old product fast enough or often enough 
to justify its rows | coveted space, ¢ 
cetera? Aha, says pandering to the 
bloated aristocrat with money to spend 
on big bottles, are they? 

Now all this is illogical, I admit. Ex 
tra cost of packing, and so forth, are 
terms I have reckoned with. But | 
believe most consumers are __ illogical 
anyway. And next time I’m going to 
buy somebody’s product, who doesn't 
“crab” at me for not buying another 
size. 


¥ 


Mrs. Consumer 


Appoint Frank B. White 
Agency 

The G. W. Diener Company, Chi- 

cago, hardware specialties, Funk Broth 

ers Seed Company, Elgin, IIl., and W. 

eadows, Inc., Elgin, IIl., have 

placed their advertising accounts with 

the Frank B. White Company, Chicago 
advertising agency. 


Earnshaw-Y oung 
Agency 

Mrs. Vera M. Oldham, formerly ad 
vertising manager of the Forest Lawn 
Memorial Park, Los An < ee has i 
the staff of Earnshaw- oung, Inc. 
vertising agency of that city, as - 
motion manager. 


Joins 


Cement Account to Boynton 


Agency 
The Medusa Portland Cement Con- 
any, Cleveland, has appointed the 
enry Boynton Advertising Agency, 
Inc., of that city, to direct its adver 
tising account. 
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Bi oid | oe 
O tigers 1n the 


tulip bed 


“TY ‘SHOUGHTS are far from home when the armchair advd 

turer treks with the Martin Johnsons on a tiger hunt thro 
the African veldt. There is no urge for home betterment wh 
fireside pirates sail the seven seas in fancy via the printed wo 


No snarling tiger lurks in the tulip beds described in Bet 
Homes and Gardens. There is no fiction to lead the reade 
mind afield and lessen the attention value of well-planned advair 
tising.° This magazine meets and keeps the family mentally 
home by filling its pages with the romance of home maki 
Reader interest has been won and prestige built without the 
of fiction and styles. 


Advertising of products that add to the comfort, beauty and enj 
ment of the home reaches a responsive market in this cla 
publication with mass circulation. Better Homes and Gard 

focuses interest on home improvement, suggests things to 4 
stimulates action and puts its readers in a receptive mood for t 
advertising of products that appeal to home-loving people. Invest 
gation proves that it is read almost exclusively by families who 
major interests and expenditures are centered in the home 
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MILY MENTALLY AT HOME 


mores of successful advertisers have won recognition in more 
Ben 1,375,000 typical American homes through the consistent 

e of space in Better Homes and Gardens. In this important 
arket household purchases are influenced by the constantly 
Mmulated desire for a “‘gardened home and all that goes with it.’’ 

he urge for home betterment is backed by the ability to buy, 
cause gardened homes are badges of purchasing power. Better 
omes and Gardens reaches a great primary market that is worthy 
your study—one that responds quickly. 
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The Swivel-Chair Research Man 


If You Still Insist on Writing Your Own Survey Questionnaire, Her 
Are Some Words of Advice 


By Aesop Glim 


OR the last two weeks, my 

gentle pupils, I have been beg- 
ging you to leave the actual writ- 
ing of questionnaires to an experi- 
enced research man—and to confine 
your efforts to an intelligent and 
exact defining of the Purpose and 
Scope of a proposed market sur- 
vey.* 

Now I will endeavor to set down 
a few fundamentals for you to con- 
sider when formulating question- 
naires—for I well know that you 
will attempt it at least once. 

* * 


With the sophisticated develop- 
ments of market research, there 
has arisen a school of false pro- 
phets, who, with long faces and 
deep resounding voices, preach the 
gospel that no question must be 
phrased in ordinary, everyday lan- 
guage—that accurate answers will 
be secured only through the appli- 
cation of some mystic formula. 
Such a gospel is heresy! Your 
questions must not be intricate, 
ambiguous or involved. They must 
not suggest any answers. They 
must not be tricky. In preparing a 
questionnaire—be yourself 

You invite trouble the moment 
you attempt to frame a question in 
any but your natural way. Con- 
sider for a moment that your big 
job is merely to find out what 
brand of butter women are using; 
why they prefer that brand and 
what their opinions are of Golden 
Brand butter. Forget, for the mo- 
ment, that you are seeking this in- 
formation from 1,000 women. Con- 
sider the problem a purely personal 
one involving only your own home. 
How would you proceed then? 
Would you spend hours framing a 
few questions? You would more 
likely go home and, in an everyday 
tone of voice, ask your wife the 
questions on your mind and secure 


*"When You Plan a Market Survey,” 
Painters’ Ink, November 28. “Purpose 
and Scope in a Market Survey,” Print- 
ers’ Ink, December 5. 
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accurate answers without any trov. 
ble at all. 

When planning a consumer ques. 
tionnaire, keep your wife in mind, 
In working out a dealer question. 
naire, picture yourself talking to 
your own grocer or to your neigh- 
borhood druggist. Word the ques- 
tions with them in mind. Then 
you will draw up a good, clear, 
workable questionnaire. 

As you work, remember how the 
information is to be secured— 
whether by mail or by personal 
interviews. It is not within the 
scope of the present article to dis- 
cuss the merits or disadvantages of 
either method. Suffice it to say, 
with the mail questionnaire you 
must limit your questions to a 
minimum and omit entirely certain 
types of semi-personal questions. 

If your investigation is to be 
based on personal interviews, the 
calibre and the ability of the re- 
porter must be considered. Per- 
sonally I prefer to address the 
questionnaire to the reporter. In- 
stead of asking, “What is the make 
of your automobile?”—I would 
prefer, “What make of automobile 
does this man own?” This is safe 
and useful, when the information 
is to be secured by an experienced 
reporter. It permits him to get his 
answers through the medium of 
conversation. However, it a 
dangerous tool in the hands of a 
neophyte. The modus operandi is 
generally a house policy. You 
must fit your questionnaire to your 
method. 

At the outset, take your outline 
and read the paragraphs devoted 
to the problem and the informa- 
tion desired. Then, without regard 
to order, put down each and every 
question you can think of.on each 
subject. Pay no attention to the 
form or the importance of the 
question. Put down everything 
which comes to your mind. Talk 
on the subject to anyone around— 
office boy, stenographer, or boss. 


1S 
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Get their general thoughts and put 
those down, too. When you have 
finished this, you will have a mass 
,f questions—relevant and irrele- 
vant—in hodgepodge order. Now 
group these same questions under 
logical headings. 

Way back when market research 
was in swaddling clothes, some pio- 
neer once gave the advice, “Build 
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in mind your questionnaire around the W’s 
question. —Who, Which, Why, | When, 

Where.” It is difficult to improve 
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this formula other than by adding, 
“How.” Keep that suggestion in 
mind while you are framing your 
questionnaire and you should 
lighten your work considerably. 
\nother matter to keep con- 
stantly before you at all times is 
the tabulation. Remember that the 
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hin the information must be gathered in 
to dis- such form that it can be tabulated 





intelligently. The tabulator is or 
should be the most inquisitive hu- 
man being in the world. He wants 
to know the “Why” behind every 
question and he wants to know who 
said this and who said that. Un- 
less he can break down the infor- 
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vs, the mation and show existing condi- 
he re- tions in different groupings, he will 





not be able to prepare a satisfac- 























Per- 

ss the tory report. 

» In Therefore, the first point to 
- make hink of in planning your question- 
would naire is—Identification. Somewhere 
nobile on your questionnaire set up a 
5 safe form of identification. There is a 
nation difference of opinion among re- 
enced search men as to whether this 
et his should be at the top or at the bot- 
m of tom of the questionnaire. In favor 
is a ‘ the lower position—the occa- 
of a sional person who desires to look 
di is over the questionnaire before giv- 
You ing information, is frequently put 
your on his guard when he notices that 
, the questions on identity lead the 
tline list. 

oted Leave space for the name of the 
-ma- city. You may want to know who 
rard ve the information. While it is 
very always necessary, it is advis- 
ach ble whenever possible to secure 
the he name and address. Was it a 
the in, @ woman, a housewife, daugh- 
ing - or servant, who answered the 
alk juestions? Depending upon the in- 





estigation, some of the following 
vill be required—age; sex; social 
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status; relative income status; na- 
tionality; occupation and perhaps 
religion. 

When you are working on a 
dealer investigation, you want to 
know—the type of store; the loca- 
tion—good, medium, poor—down- 
town, exclusive, medium class or 
poor neighborhood—the conve- 
nience of location—the location in 
respect to competition—the appear- 
ance of the store. No definite rules 
can be made to cover every investi- 
gation. Keep your tabulator in 
mind. Identify each report so he 
will be able to make every possible 
breakdown. 

Every question must have a di- 
rect bearing on the immediate 
problem. Read that over again 
and emphasize every. This is your 
first and most important rule of 
procedure. Disregard it and you 
will have a messy questionnaire ; 
your field reports will be poor; 
your final report will be unsatis- 
factory. 

Why is this so important? Ina 
previous article, I advised you not 
to attempt to write a questionnaire 
unless you had had field experi- 
ence. The questionnaire prepared 
by the swivel-chair research man is 
not only poor, but dangerous. Your 
reporter’s job is sufficiently diffi- 
cult. He must be inspired at all 
times with the importance of the 
investigation—decisions are to be 
based on the answers to each and 
every question. The moment he 
finds that certain questions are ex- 
traneous or unimportant, his morale 
drops. If one question does not 
require particular attention, per- 
haps another is not important. The 
result is botchy work. 

Remember this also. In survey 
work, there is nothing as precious 


as ‘time. Almost anyone—con- 
sumer, retailer or jobber—when 
properly approached, will gladly 


give all the information desired, if 
he or she has the time. Unfortu- 
nately, consumers must often re- 
turn to pressing household duties— 
to crying babies and boiling pots. 
Retailers must serve customers. 
Jobbers must interview subordi- 


nates and answer telephone calls. 
If you are hard-boiled to the 
point where you have no interest 
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SHERWIN - WittiAMS INVESTIGA 


The following letter was just sent 
to 600 outstanding architects 
selected by Sherwin-Williams 
District Managers. Investigation 
completed November, 1929. 


THE SHERWIN-Wiilams Co. 


60! CANAL ROAD NW 
CLEeveLann, O. 
October 23, 1929 


We have taken the privilege of asking 
the leading architects to help us out on a per- 
plexing problem. It so happens that your name is 
among those selected and we hope you will not mind 
taking a moment to cast a vote. 


There are several magazines in the archi- 
tectural field that are striving to serve you and 
each of them claims to be the best. Will you be 
good enough to sit on the jury and be one of those 
wno will decide this question? 


We feel that you will want to help the mag- 
azine that helps you, and, if you will simply fill out 
the enclosed questionnaire, and return it to us in the 
attached envelope, we will greatly appreciate it. 

Help the magazine that helps you! 

Please accept our thanks for this service. 

Yours very truly, 
THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 


(signed) H. P. Baldwin 
Architectural Sales 
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ecHitects’ MaAGazINeE Hasits 








nt 2 

a. The Architectural Forum 

ns received more first votes than the next three magazines combined, 
more second votes than any other, 

an 






more total votes than any other. 








Publication Ist Choice 











Architectural Forum 86 a4 15 16 161 
Magazine B 33 24 17 24 98 
Cc 31 39 26 45 141 
20 os 
17 12 18 35 82 
13 31 


















































129 






®NOTE:—Questionnaire sent to 600 leading architedts 
throughout the country. 203 replies—more 
than thirty-three per cent. 






The Sherwin-Williams Company graciously 
permits publication of this study in the inter- 
est of advancing advertising science. Next 
week we will publish The Truscon Steel 
Company's investigation also just com- 
pleted. Copies of both complete reports 
will be sent without obligation to any in- 
terested advertiser or advertising agent. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


521 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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in the niceties of this work, per- 
haps this will cause you to hesi- 
tate when the yearning comes to in- 
sert everything but the kitchen 
stove in your questionnaire. The 
results of the investigation will be 
poor—that means wasted money. 
Assume that you have rightfully a 
ten question questionnaire. You 
pad this with ten to fifteen useless 
questions. What happens? Time 
and again your reporter will not 
complete his interview during the 
first conversation. Either the 
consumer or retailer will dismiss 
him. That means a rejected ques- 
tionnaire and the job has to be 
done over again. Or the reporter 
will find it necessary to spend idle 
moments until his subject is again 
ready to talk. In the first case you 
may have missed a report from a 
good prospect. In the second it is 


difficult to get the one interviewed 
back into the proper frame of mind 
and the answers are given hur- 
riedly and without thought. 

A final reason is that money— 
and a considerable amount—will be 
spent by your tabulator in compil- 


ing a mass of statistics, which will 
be of little value to you, your firm 
or your client. 

Turn your ear away from the 
Tempter, who advises—“While in 
the store the reporter may as well 
ask... .” He may ask, and in so 
doing, fail to secure proper answers 
to questions which mean something 
to you. 

Every question shall be clean- 
cut. There shall be no ambiguous, 
intricate or involved questions. 
Your every question must stand 
out so clearly that a child under- 
stands it on first reading. And let 
it be stated right here that very 
few of the thousands of question- 
naires prepared annually can stand 
this test. Here is where you want 
to address. yourself to friend wife, 
to your grocer or to the neighbor- 
hood druggist. There is no room 
for, “You know what I mean.” 
Your question must show just what 
you mean. If it is not clear, the 
answers will be vague; if it is am- 
biguous, several varied answers 
will be recorded; if it is involved 
or intricate, it will not be read 
through or it will be misunder- 
stood. In one case you will receive 
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a false answer, in the other only 
part of the question will be an- 
swered. What is your tabulator 
going to do with these returns? 
Guess at what was meant? [If 
there is to be any guessing in this 
work, why prepare any question- 
naire? Start right out with a 
guess. It is easier and the an- 
swers will be just as reliable. 

Your questionnaire must contain 
0, “How and why do you use this 
product?” That is the lazy man’s 
question. First break that question 
down into two or three parts and 
in so doing, you are going to have 
to think. Just what do you mean 
by “How?” Hot or cold or both? 
As a breakfast, luncheon or dinner 
dish? With or without sauce? 
You know, but the person inter- 
viewed will not. And what does 
that “Why” mean—that why which 
pops up on every other question? 
Does it mean price, flavor, con- 
venience or what? Some of your 
reporters, however good they are 
as a group, will fail you unless you 
put down in black and white ex- 
actly what is on your mind. 

Your questionnaire must contain 
no, “Where would’ you most likely 
buy the product?” As you read 
it, that question stands out as a 
weak one. However, it appears 
daily on questionnaires. First you 
are going to find out if the person 
uses the product and if so, where 
it is bought. If the product is not 
used, you are going to find out 
where similar products are gen- 
erally purchased. 

You must include no, “Did you 
ever buy the product; where and 
why?” If you do so, blame no one 
but yourself when a multitude of 
“Yes” answers are received. There 
are several questions in the above 
break it down. 

Finally you are not going to use 
this form, “If you carry only one 
brand—Why?” That “why” stand- 
ing by itself is the innocent cause 
of much trouble. As the question 
stands. it should be answered with- 
out difficulty, yet invariably it is 
not. Any time you have a “Why” 
in your system, give it a separate 
sentence. Use the primer form— 
“Are the dogs barking?” “Why 
are the dogs barking?” 

(To be continued in an early issuc) 
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CAPPER’S FARMER 








ighly 
satisfactory 
In every 


respect... 


“We buy Capper’s Farmer in the na- 
tional field,” writes H. W. Bouck, 
Advertising Manager of the Gleaner 
Combine Harvester Corporation, “be- 
cause of the thorough manner in which 
it covers the mid-western section of this 
country. Our recent campaigns, both 
on Combines and Feed Grinders, have 
proved highly satisfactory in every re- 
spect.” This is tangible evidence of 
the effectiveness of Capper's Farmer 
circulation which exceeds 895,000 and 
is concentrated largely in the most 
productive and prosperous Mid-west 
farming sections. 


ARTHUR CAPPER 
Publisher 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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PEOPLE WHO ARE NOT PROBLEMS 





EVERY BUSINESS that depends upon the individual 
talents of men and women has a few people who are 
known as “ problems.” 

They are the temperamentals—the brilliant but un- 
dependables—the charming inadequates—the able ones 
who have come to “hate all business”—the sensitive 
plants—the grouches—the swelled heads and the square 
pegs. There are many types, including the type that 
will cheerfully work itself to death if not watched. 

We believe we have fewer than our quota of such 
problems. We attribute this fortunate condition to the 
fact that promotion and responsibility obviously grav- 
itate to the individuals who help deal with our clients’ 
problems rather than constitute a problem in themselves. 














F. R. FELAND 
Vice-President and 
Director of Service 

New York 


























W. R. PURCELL WILLIAM M. SULLIVAN 
Writer Assistant Account Representa\ive 


Chicago New York 
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WILLIAM J. SCHWANEKAMP ALBERT M. ORME 
Art Department Account Representative 
Buffalo Boston 














GERTRUDE SCANLAN 
Manager 
Stenographic Department 
New York 























A. WALDRON STONE RALPH C. CHAMPLIN 
Assistant Account Representative Writer 


New York New York 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


AN 
tative 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building ". BOSTON : 10 State Street - BUFFALO : Rand Building 
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N. W. Ayer to Direct Thomp- 
son Sprinklers Campaigns 


The Thempson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., Los Angeles, has .—— 
the San Fraacisco office of N. . Ayer 
& Son, Inc., to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Two campaigns will be launched, 
one on the Thompson golf course sprin- 
kling equipment and the other on 
the Thompson concealed lawn sprinkler 
systems. 

The former campaign will feature ad- 
vertisements on the Thompson Master 
golf course sprinkler and the Thompson 
Quick-Coupling Valve and  Quick- 
Coupler, for use on golf courses, ath- 
letic fields and other large areas. The 
other campaign will be directed to 
architects, home owners and builders. 
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R. J. Failor with 
B. B. D. & O. 


Ralph J. Failor, recently with the 
sales promotion department of Chain 
Store Review, New York, and, previous 
to that, with Eddy & Clark, Inc. 
Akron, . Ohio, advertising agency, has 
joined the staff of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., New York. 


Kristee Account to 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


The Kristee Manufacturing Company, 
Akron, Ohio, rubber goods, has ap- 
pointed the Chicago office of Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, Inc., advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 








Chain-Store Sales for November 


November 

Company 1929 
F. W. Woolworth .. 
J. C. Penney 
Kroger Grocery 
Safeway Stores 
S. S. Kresge 
National Tea 
W. T. Grant 
S. H. Kress 
Walgreen Drug .... 
McCrory Stores .... 
Daniel Reeves 
77 United 

J. Newberry 
Niclieiian Stores 
Childs Company 
Melville Shoe 
F. & W. Grand 
G. R. Kinney 
Metropolitan 
Lerner Stores 
Southern Grocery 
Western Auto Supply 
Neisner Bros. 
D. Pender Grocery. . 
G. C. Murphy 
Peoples Drug 
J. R. Thompson 
Lane Bryant 
Waldorf System .... 
Schiff Company ° 
Amer. Dept. Stores 
I. Silver Bros. 
Mangel Stores 
Kline Bros. 
Winn & Lovett 
Sally Frocks 
Federal Bake Shops. 
National Shirt Shops 
Edison Bros. 
Morison Elec. Supply 
M. H. Fishman .. 


24,405,975 
22,210,595 
19,867,344 
14,621,371 
7,940,362 
6,504,365 


4,251,011 
3,854,391 
2,792,990 
2,786,833 
2,608,013 
2,332,468 
2,299,196 
2,204,875 
2,067,104 
1,932,445 
1,818,663 
1,804,253 
1,603,000 
1,571,249 
1,557, 986 


1,016,458 
832,565 
809,895 
528,545 
509,692 
461,239 
407 ,297 
333,974 
324,454 
275,706 
218,932 


Total 


November 
1928 
$26,159,770 $24,660,719 
19,304,106 
17,788,109 
9,665,685 
13,034,248 
7,520,753 
5,514,515 
5,843,610 5,660,884 
2,783,227 
3,451,419 
2,643,702 


1,869,791 
1,886,388 
2,160,217 
1,996,970 
1,718,921 
1,762,620 
1,256,828 
1,037,330 
1,043,353 
1,294,171 
1,037,343 
1,253,578 
1,132,265 
1,001,661 
1,206,503 
978,260 
1,250,166 
633,859 
895,938 
632,311 
701,642 
354,532 
505,120 
254,708 
364,162 
281,553 
262,202 
154,514 
100,592 


177,515,404 141, 054, 865 


% 11 Months 11 Months 
1929 1928 
$258,880,493 $241,874,420 
180,087,463 151,593,696 
261,702,807 186,696,846 
191,188,535 94,560,455 
132,069,095 122,519,167 
82,117,137 77,702,560 
53,905,684 44,657,642 
56,214,949 53,108,405 
41,643,672 27,721,830 
37,413,028 33,887,460 
30,844,706 28,715,409 
16,010,880 
22,638,109 
19,393,586 
25,117,358 
23,090,648 
18,327,788 
17,976,003 
14,689,690 
15,702,142 
14,468,643 
14,775,815 
12,404,349 
14,388,139 
13,080,288 
13,825,231 
14,422,992 
14,208,610 
14,625,273 
7,901,988 
9,269,131 
6,966,005 
9,008,178 
4,214,286 
5,596,861 
3,478.691 
4,073,797 
3,645,654 
3,337,852 
1,934,882 
1,640,229 
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16,063,133 
14,446,818 
24,012,346 
19,817,077 
13,773,110 
16,634,224 
10,772,141 
9,860,593 
12,796,093 
11,495,711 
8,199,506 
13,081,283 
9,668,606 
9,992,067 
13,330,430 
10,396,411 
13,258,001 
4,643,138 
5,581,360 
5,295,768 
7,020,750 
2,895,199 
4,764,421 
2,291,872 
3,671,300 
3,027,696 
2,661,275 
1,157,864 
690,269 
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Kroger sales are for the four weeks and forty-eight weeks ended Novembe: 
Schulte-United reports 97 stores in operation at the end of November 30. 
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S. S. Kresge 
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McLellan 

McCrory 


Stores 1n OPERATION 


Enp or Novemper 
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G. C. Murphy 2 130 
Metropolitan : 106 
J. R. Thompson 123 
Neisner Bros. 35 
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November 29, 1929. 


Mr. John H. Black, Publisher. 
The Wisconsin News, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Dear Mr. Black: 

The people of Milwaukee seem to be just waking up 
to the fact that they are fortunate to be living in this 
community. The growth of our business enterprises 
has been so steady, so quiet and so orderly that we have 
hardly appreciated the cumulative results over a period 
of years. 

Industrially, we have not put all of our eggs in one 
basket, nor have we spread ourselves too thin over a wide 
range of industries. Our leading industries are firmly 
established. 

When business slows down, the question arises as to 
speculative against real values. I do not think that we 
have had enough inflation or speculation here to worry 
about. Some people have lost money, but their number 
is very small relative to the total population. Inflation 
shows itself in lavish spending, but there has been little 
appearance of this. The past history of this city 
goes to show that its people spend steadily, but seldom 
extravagantly. 

The extensive program of new construction put forth 
by public authorities, public utilities, and railroads should 
help greatly to balance up our production. 

Very truly yours, 


ta oman 


Walter Kasten 
President 








No man could be in a better 
position to judge business condi- 
tions in Milwaukee than Walter 
Kasten, president of this nation- 
ally known banking institution. 

Business IS good in Milwaukee! 
1930 promises to be a banner year. 
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‘THERE ARE TWO MARKETS FO 


__ SILKS 


OR THE MANUFACTURE 
OF BROAD SILKS 0 
VELVETS THERE ARE TW( 
MARKET FACTORS OF PRIM 
IMPORTANCE—THE CUTTER 
UP OR MANUFACTURER 
OF READY-TO-WEAR, AND 
THe SETAM STORE... 


The major portion of the country’s production of broad silks find 
its way to the consumer as ready-to-wear. The cutter-up, as manufac 
turer of dresses, of underwear, millinery and blouses, of coats and fury 
(silk lined) and of other articles of apparel, thus constitutes the largesff 


factor in the immediate market for broad silks. 

The retailer's function as an immediate market is less important. 
Fabric sales form a smaller portion of his business than ready-to-weu, 
in which he constitutes a secondary market for the silk manufacture. 
Between these two functions, however, the retailer plays an all-impor- 
tant part in the marketing of silks, and his good will is essential to the 
success of any brand, either as piece-goods or as the basic material of 
ready-to-wear. 

The direct route to the cultivation of these two market factors lies 
through three publications: 

WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY, the Fairchild newspaper of the tex- 
tile-apparel trade reaches the cutting-up trade thoroughly and com- 
pletely,asnoother publication does. No manufacturing establishment 
of any consequence in the ready-to-wear industry is without its copy 
of Women’s Wear Daily. The same publication also reaches the 
seady-to-wear and fabric departments of the major retail stores 


THE FAIRCHILD 


8 EAST 13th STREET, 
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oughout the country as well as the silk buyers 
f chains, resident buyers and other quantity 


RETAILING, the Fairchild weekly newspaper 
if distribution methods, reaches a step farther 


Wnto the field of retail distribution, appealing, as 


-tO-wear, 
ufacturer, 


the tex- 
1d com- 
ishment 
its Copy 
hes the 
| stores 


D 


t does, to Operating executives and buying staffs 
bf department stores and specialty shops. The 
bulk of the business, both in ready-to-wear and 
biece-goods is done in stores of this type. 

STYLE SOURCES, the Fairchild semi- 

onthly magazine of fashion and fabric, has the 
argest circulation of any magazine in its field. 
n addition to a widespread retail coverage, Style 
ources has a small but extremely influential 
ollowing among the designers and stylists of 
he cutting-up trade. 

THE FAIRCHILD MARKET consists of the 
eaders of seven publications, aggregating 124,- 
520 in circulation. These publications, with a 
collective readership in excess of 400,000, dom- 
inate the textile and apparel industry vertically 
from raw material to retail counter, horizontally 
from lingerie to linoleum. Their dominance is 
based upon a vitality of editorial content which 
commands the close attention of every important 
factor in the industry. In terms of buying power, 
the Fairchild Market represents the great bulk of 
the total present and potential market for the 
things which America wears or uses for decorating 
its homes. For every product there is a portion 
of the Fairchild Market of primary importance. 

The Silk Division of the Fairchild Publications 
will be glad to give you detailed information on 
the various phases of the market for this com- 
modity and on any point connected with adver- 
tising and selling in its field. 


WOMEN’S WEAR 
DAILY 


The Retailer's Newspaper 
29,445 net paid (ABC) 


FAIRCHILD’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
(PARIS) 

An International Textile 
and Style Monthly 
8,000 distribution 


STYLE SOURCES 


Formerly Women's Wear 
agazine 
22,593 net paid (ABC) 


MAN-—and his clothes 


(LONDON) 
British and Continental 
tyle News 
11,000 — over 9,000 
net paid 


DAILY NEWS 
RECORD 


ee News 
and Ideas 


12,466 net paid (ABC) 


MEN’S WEAR 
The Men's Style Authority 
14,348 met paid (ABC) 


RETAILING 
A Weekly Newspaper of 


Modern Distribution Methods 


24,677 net paid (ABC) 


FAIRCHILD 
BULLETINS 


LONDON-PARIS 


FAIRCHILD TRADE 
DIRECTORIES 


of the Textile-Apparel Field 


FAIRCHILD 
TEXTILE-APPAREL 
ANALYSES 


PUBLICATIONS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Credit Men Plan Advertising to 
Save Business $100,000,000 


Contemplate a National Campaign to Educate Users and Givers of 
Credit 


By Arthur H. Little 


is steady, and that credit collections 
are normal. 

However, the National Retail 
Credit Association, in consequence 
of the situation that has given rise 
to this conference, feels the ex 
pediency and deems it timely to 
announce a nationwide program of 
educational and inspirational pub- 
licity to promote a helpful public 
policy in the matter of retail credit 
buying. 

Such a program 


ND now the credit man turns 
national advertiser. 

With advertising as his medium 
of expression, the collective retail 
credit man of America will under- 
take to “sell” to the nation a new 
and broad-gauge and_ two-fold 
idea: to the retailers of the coun- 
try the thought that 








prompt collection 
of accounts con- 
tributes to national 
economic welfare, 
and to the consum- 
ers the thought 
that the prompt 
payment of an in- 
dividual’s _obliga- 
tions not only con- 
tributes to general 
economic welfare, 
but also reflects so- 
cial credit upon the 


T President Hoover’s 
conference with business 
leaders on December 5, the 
National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation pledged itself to a 
“nationwide program of edu- 
cational and inspirational 
publicity to promote a help- 
ful public policy in the mat- 
ter of retail credit buying.” 
This article describes the 
contemplated advertising 
campaign — its purposes, its 
scope and its appeal. In 
particular, the appeal is sig- 


has long been 
contemplated as a 
constructive aid 
to users as well 
as givers of 
credit. It is de 
signed to engen- 
der such motiva- 
tion among credit 
users as to re- 
dound to their 
single benefit as 
well as to accrue 
ultimately to the 
betterment of the 
merchants, inspir- 
ing them to a 
broader and more 
economical service 
to their custom- 


payer. 

And the broad- 
gauge job to which 
the credit man thus 


nificant, 


dedicates himself 
will touch the in- 








study in public psychology, 
as that psychology has been 
influenced by current events. 


for it presents ajj ers. 


The National 
Retail Credit As- 
sociation pledges 
this program as a 
contribution to 














terest of many a 
business factor—the retailer, the 
wholesaler, the manufacturer, the 
instalment seller, the banker. It 
will touch the interest, also, of the 
whole broad field of merchandising, 
for it will seek to mold public 
opinion into a new attitude toward 
business. 

In Washington, on December 5, 
at the President’s conference at 
which was formed a national coun- 
cil of business men to guide indus- 
try and commerce through the 
aftermath of the recent  stock- 
market slump, the following com- 
munication was tendered to Presi- 
dent Hoover by the National Retail 
Credit Association : 


Be it said that the retail credit 
situation throughout the country at 
this time is economically sound, that 
the volume of retail credit business 


the President's 
desire for co-operation in a 
industry and business toward a 
continued prosperity. 

The retail credit merchants are 
secure in their confidence that the 
great army of American people who 
are users of retail credit will con 
tinue to enjoy its advantages and 
will be both willing and able to 
purchase on credit as usual the 
complexity of things that have con 
tributed to their many comforts and 
happiness heretofore. 

This association feels competent 
to express the opinion that the re 
tail credit merchants throughout 
the country are graciously willing 
to meet the situation that has in- 
duced this conference on a_ basis 
that is charitably fair and sound 

The association’s opinion is forti- 
fied by a recent trip. of its pres 
ident throughout a major portion of 
the country, at which time he was 
able to make personal contact with 
many prominent merchants. 

In conclusion, we should like to 
say that the merchants of the coun- 
try aré facing the Christmas season 
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The Times-Star 
in concluding its 
22nd year of lead- 
ership will carry 
more display ad- 
vertising than in 
any previous year 
and of course over 
three million lines 
more than Cin- 
cinnati’s second 
paper. 


Eastern Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH 
24 West 40th St 
New York City, N. Y. 


The Times-Star in completing the 
22nd year of leadership in one of 
America’s greatest mix th wishes 
to express its thanks and <a 


tion for the business and confidence 
placed by advertisers in its columns. 


Independently owned by Cincin- 
natians and offering the first buy 
—based on greatest coverage of 
the Cincinnati market obtained 
without the use of premiums or 
contest methods —reader interest 
andadvertising dependence beyond 
all comparison have placed the 
Times-Star in a position to secure 
maximum results at one sales cost. 


More and more advertisers are de- 
nding solely upon the Times- 
tar for one sales cost—one news- 
paper—produces maximum results 
in the Cincinnati market. 


The Cincinnati Times Star 


Western Representative 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
904 Union Trust Bidg. 
Chicago, Illinois 




















Men usually don’t go about calling public 
attention to their clean hands and faces. 
Probably because that hasn’t become a 


social custom. 


But apparently it has become a habit for 
newspapers to acclaim the cleanliness of 
their advertising columns. So The St. 
Louis Star has climbed upon the band- 
wagon and will toot a solo on its own 
horn entitled, “We Keep Our Columns 
Clean, No Matter What It Costs.” 


The Better Business Bureau—of which 
The St. Louis Star is a member—recently 
called St. Louis newspapers’ attention to 
the questionable trade practices of a local 
retailer. The notice arrived at The Star 
office thirty minutes before press time on 
a day when this retailer had scheduled a 
full page advertisement. The plate was 
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immediately pulled from the press and 
all subsequent copy refused. The cam- 
paign continued to appear in another St. 
Louis newspaper. 


Several months ago the Better Business 
Bureau issued a bulletin condemning the 
policies of a group of advertisers whose 
copy, amounting to many thousands of 
lines per year, was appearing in all St. 
Louis papers. The Star and a contem- 
porary promptly informed the group that 
their copy was no longer acceptable. It 
continued to appear in the remaining two 
newspapers. 

















If additional pages in Printers’ Ink were 
available we could easily fill them with 
instances similar to the two outlined 
above. But under the circumstances, we 
will terminate this little tune with an 
assurance to all advertisers who demand 
clean company for their copy, that they 
will find associates no more immaculate 
than those that greet it in - - - 








THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


onal Advertising Representative—GEORGE A. McDEVITI CO. 
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with optimism and the magnani- 
mous desire to contribute their cus- 
tomary good share of joy and hap- 
piness. 


The communication to President 
Hoover was signed by the retail 
credit association’s national presi- 
dent, Justin H. Edgerton, who is 
credit manager of Hahn Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc., of New York; 
by the association’s finance com- 
mittee chairman, James R. Hewitt, 
who is credit manager of The Hub, 
a department store in Baltimore; 
by Le Roy Pease, a member of the 
national association’s board of di- 
rectors and credit manager of the 
Ovington Brothers Company, of 
New York; and by David J. 
Woodlock, of St. Louis, the na- 
tional association’s manager-trea- 
surer. 

In advance of the President’s con- 
ference on December 5, the credit 
association sent a prospectus of its 
advertising project to Dr. Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. And in his speech to the 
conference, Dr. Klein outlined the 
general plan and commended it. 

It is proposed that the initial ad- 
vertising appear before midsummer 
of next year; and the plan contem- 
plates several kinds of mediums— 
newspapers, national magazines, 
retail-trade publications, poster- 
boards, radio and direct mail. As 
outlined now, the project proposes 
a campaign of two and one-half 
years and a total advertising invest- 
ment of approximately $7,000,000. 

Obviously, the undertaking pre- 
sents a number of problems— 
problems that have been engaging 
the attention of the organized 
credit men for some time. Even 
before the stock-market drop and 
the President’s conferences in 
Washington, the credit men had 
been contemplating a national cam- 
paign. For they are no strangers 
to advertising. In many an in- 
stance they have applied it locally 
to the purpose of speeding retail- 
ers’ collections, and have observed 
its positive effect. 

Nationally, the situation sizes up 
like this: Because the retailer is 
the outlet for most of the nation’s 
business, his credit position is, in- 
directly, the credit position of all 
industry. And the retailer, nation- 


INK Dec. 12, 19% 
ally, is losing many millions 
through his customers’ delinquency 
Specifically, the average  delip- 
quency is seventy days. If the na- 
tional delinquency can be reduced 
by 30 per cent—and local experi- 
ences with advertising as an aid 
to collections indicate that percent. 
age as an average—then the na- 
tional delinquency figure can be 
reduced to fifty days; and business 
would save, in interest alone, some- 
thing like $100,000,000 a year. And 
the hundred-million saving, as esti- 
mated by the credit man, would be 
an actual, cash-in-the-bank saving 
for retailers, and would take into 
account not at all the potential 
profits that might accrue from re- 
investing that much money in retail 
operations. 

That, in brief, was the national 
situation that the credit men, even 
before the market slump, believed 
could be corrected by advertising 
But they recognized, clearly, that 
the task of correction involved nice 
questions of public psychology 

Here was no situation to be in- 
vaded by a  hammer-and-tongs 
campaign to drive home a slogan 
of “Pay your bills!” Here was no 
place for an appeal even impliedly 
negative. The public had been 
educated and cajoled and persuaded 
to use credit. Upon credit, either 
in open accounts or in instalments, 
depended much business volume. 
Here was no place even to hint 
that credit was not wise. 


A New Appreciation of Mass 
Psychology 


The slump in the stock market 
brought with it a newly quickened 
appreciation of that tremendous 
force called mass psychology. And 
because they had thought their 
project through with care, the 
credit men were able to tell Presi- 
dent Hoover that, even under cur- 
rent conditions — when _ business 
thought recognizes mass opinion as 
perhaps the most powerful of all 
influences bearing upon business 
welfare—they will proceed with 
their task of education. 

For their message is keyed to 
the President’s avowed motive of 
“continued prosperity.” It is a 
message that will call cash deal- 
ing “primitive” and will endorse 
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the principle of credit and of credit 
buving. It is a message that will 
recognize that economic forces— 
among them, the automobile—have 
changed the public’s habits of buy- 
ing. and of paying. It is a message 
that will seek to leave undisturbed 
the present machine of retail selling 
and to apply no braking effect to 
its progress. And it is a message 
that will go out in two different 
forms—one form to: the retailers, 
and one form to the retailers’ cus- 
tomers. 

[he retailer will be told a story 
of economics—the brass-tack story 
of how credit delinquencies hurt 
his pocketbook. He will be told 
how the delinquencies can be short- 
ened, in part by more careful 
granting of credit and in part by 
more skilful collecting. 

And the consumer will be told, 
not merely that prompt payment 
helps everybody and that it is one 
of the hallmarks of honor, but that 

and this is a brand-new thought 

it typifies the man, or woman, 
of the better class. 

Bluntly expressed—and, of 
course, the copy itself will not be 
nearly so blunt—the burden of 
much of the thought will be this: 
“Pay your bills promptly, because 
all the better people do.” 

Che campaign will be based upon 
a survey of national buying—and 
paying—habits. In part, the sur- 
vey comes from data compiled by 
the Department of Commerce, and 
in part from information gathered 
by the advertising agency that has 
co-operated with the credit men in 
the campaign planning. 


The Feminine Slant 


3ecause women are the buyers 
of much merchandise, the message 
will go into the women’s magazines. 
It will go, also, into general na- 
nal magazines and into the 
“institutional” or “prestige” group 
i general publications—this to the 
end of dignifying the entire cam- 
gn and giving it weight and 
setting. In general, it is contem- 
plated that the copy shall be keyed 
the retailer’s cycles of outgoing 
rchandise and incoming collec- 
ms; and in particular, this attri- 
bute of timeliness, it is planned, 
ll characterize the advertising in 
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newspapers and on the poster 
boards. For the retailer, the cycle 
of outgo and income operates 
roughly like this: December, with 
Christmas at its end, is a retailers’ 
buying month. January and a part 
of February, generally, are re- 
tailers’ collection months. In the 
spring and early summer, the con- 
sumers buy again; and for these 
months’ sales, the retailers collect 
in July and August. In September, 
the consumers buy again; and the 
retailers collect in October and 
November. 

Newspaper and outdoor advertis- 
ing, it is planned, will center 
around the credit association’s local 
bureaus. Of these bureaus, sup- 
ported by the local merchants, there 
are a total of 1,065; and the bu- 
reaus, through direct membership 
representation and through the in- 
terchange of credit information 
locally, represent some 180,000 mer- 
chants. Of the 180,000, approxi- 
mately 100,000 are members of 
local bureaus; and some 10,000 are 
members, also, of the national as- 
sociation. 

It is from the merchants, of 
course, that funds for the campaign 
are to come. The contemplated 
financial structure is complex and 


flexible. One of its noteworthy 
features is that respective con- 
tributions are to be based, not 


upon the contributing merchants’ 
respective volumes of business, but 
upon figures of population and 
inhabitants’ per-capita wealth in 
respective trading areas. 

It is anticipated that the campaign 
may yield interesting by-products. 
One of these by-products, it is 
foreseen, may be a fund of infor- 
mation that will serve to revise 
or amend some of the consumer in- 
formation that now is in the credit 
men’s files. 

It seemed worth while to equip 
the display campaign with some 
expedient that would gather reader 
reactions—to equip the advertising 
with some sort of coupon. That 
which the coupon will bring the 
reader will be a booklet that will 
offer aid in home budgeting—pre- 
scribe specific budgets for specific 
ranges of income. Requesting the 
booklet, the reader will indicate 
what his or her income is. 
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—The area of 
Akron’s Business Influence 














EING a compendium of useful infor- : ‘ intl interest 
mation about Akron and Akronaria, - 
published E.O.W. as a part of “Printers’ .' : "AD arheet ; Akrona 
Ink,” by the Times-Press, of Akron, Ohio. : ai a 7 Place 


1930 s 
the lars 
will be 
year 


ISSUE OF DECEMBER 12, 1929 NO. 23 THE TIMES-PRESS 
MET L ; + GRO 
THE AKRON MARKET | that Akron’s trading area is 17%, , 
HE 100,000 Group of American | Miles in radius, includes all of Sum- G* 
Cities’ definition of the compo- mit county, parts of Portage, Wayne tl 
sition of the Akron Market is almost | Stark and Medina counties, and has J The : 
identical with The Akronaria as out- | 4 Population of over 350,000 people 
lined by the Times-Press. Akron is not a part of the Cleve- 
There is but one slight difference. | land Market, nor do Akron people Akri 
The 100,000 Group 
of American Cities 
includes Wooster 
and Massillon in 
the Akron Market, 
the Times - Press 





does not. 
According to “A : “ A 

Study of All “Gi rT 

American Mar- a / 

kets,” the 100,000 

Group’s book — 


“Akron’s trading 
area with a popu- 


lation of 390,000 


invites the atten- 
tion of the nation.” 

Compare this 
and every unbiased Giant steam shovel dipping the first bucket of earth 
definition of the from the foundation of the new Times-Press hom« Nat 
Akron market with Parl 
The Akronaria as shown in the map | travel to Cleveland to shop. They San 
above. trade at home, in Akron’s own 2.740 

You will find all authorities agree | retail stores. And their  buving ME} 
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Cleve- 


people 
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habits are influenced by the -Akron 

Times- Press. 

The Times-Press, a Scripps-How- 
ard newspaper, publishing Akron 
news and the advertisements of 
Akron merchants, is read with keen 
interest in nearly every home in the 
Akronaria. 

Place the Times-Press on your 
1930 schedule and sell your share of 
the large volume of merchandise that 
will be purchased in Akronaria next 


vear 





ap 


GROUND BROKEN FOR | 
NEW T.P. HOME | 


| 
for | 


ROUND has been broken 
the new Times-Press building. 
completed in 


The excavation was 


less than a week. The foundation 


is in, and structural steel is being 
erected. 

The building will be ready for 
occupancy in May, 1930. 

But the Times-Press will not move 
in until June. At this time the new 
equipment will have been installed, 
tested, and broken in; ready for the 
first newspaper to be printed here. 

This monument to successful jour- 
nalism has been made possible by 
Akron’s rapidly growing demand for 
The Times-Press and by local mer- 
chants’ increasing preference for 
Times-Press advertising columns. 

Be sure the Times-Press is on your 


1930 schedule. 








Akron Is Not in the Cleveland Market —It Stands Alone 


Nat | Advertising Department, 
Park 
San ancisco, 


Dallas, Buffalo, 


Scripps-Howard 
\venue, New York; 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago; Detroit, 
Los Angeles, 








Newspapers, 230 


Atlanta, Philadelphia 


SCRIPPS. HOWARD 


MEMBERS, AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS, UNITED PRESS, MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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The booklet, of course, will go to 
the person who requests it. But 
the coupon, it is planned, will go to 
the retail credit bureau in the city 
in which the requesting person 
lives. And thus, because it will 
bear information concerning a par- 
ticular household’s income, it may 
serve to bring more closely up to 
date the local bureau’s data on one 
of its credit cards. In the bureau’s 
files today there are credit cards to 
the number of some 60,000,000. 


Changes in Executive Staff of 
Liquid Carbonic 


W. K. McIntosh, president of the 
Liquid Carbonic Corporation, Chicago, 
has been elected chairman of the board 
of directors. C. R. Bull, first vice- 
president, was named chairman of the 
executive committee. 

/. A. Brown, associated with the 
company for twenty-nine years and a 
vice-president, succeeds Mr. McIntosh 
as president. New vice-presidents are 
C. G. Carter, who will also serve as 
treasurer and C. J. Palmer, who is also 
general sales manager. C. W. Dempsey 
was elected secretary and comptroller. 


Join Don Diego, Inc. 


Walter C. Parkes, formerly art and 
copy director of Lindsay & Brewster, 
Inc., New York, has joined the staff of 
Don Diego, Inc., photographer of that 
city, as consulting art director. 

Miss Josephine Hollebaugh, formerly 
with Underwood & Underwood, Inc., 
has also joined Don Diego, Inc., as 
studio and sales director. 


Made Advertising Manager, 
Columbus-Union Oil Cloth 


Gansey R. Johnston, formerly a mem- 
ber of the sales promotion department 
of The Columbus-Union Oil Cloth Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, has been made 
advertising manager of that company. 


M. D. Robison with Young’s 
Advertising Agency 
M. D. Robison, formerly with the 
G. M. Basford Company, New York 
advertising agency, is now in charge 
of the art department of Young’s Ad- 
vertising Agency, San Francisco. 


Appoints Porter Agency 

The United States Golf Manufactur- 
ing Company, Westfield; Mass., has ap- 
pointed The Porter Corporation, Boston 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


Ira J. Hoffman C. Brownson, 
and Howard R. Wealey, have joined 
the staff of The Pictorial Studios, 
Detroit. 
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Another Personal View of 
Personalizing 


Harrison-Riprey ApvERTISING Co 
St. Louis, Nov. 26, 1929 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It may be that personalizing is ‘e 
plorable, but Mr. Bellamy in his pub- 
lished letter in the November 14 is-ue 
acknowledges the root of the whole busi- 
ness, and then he says he feels that it 
is being overdone. 

The fact that proprietary medicin« 
(which by the way are not “patent” 
medicines) and the show ae are 
still using personalized publicity in 
der to get business, surely proves t 
it is profitable. Considering too tha 
so many other manufacturers in the las 
few years have personalized their 
vertising and that practically every one 
of these has increased its net earn 
ings, should make some sales man- 
agers and advertising men realize that 
this method is fundamental and not j: 

a fancy angle. 

here is undoubtedly plenty of room 
for ingenuity in the use of personalized 
statements. But whether or not there 
is too much of this sort of thing de 
pends upon the returns, and perso: 
alized copy will be sidetracked only when 
capable executives find a decided ‘decline 
in the ratio of returns for every dollar 


invested. 
J. R. Fox 


Jules Levy Heads Chicago 
Direct Mail Group 


of the Acme Direct Mai 
Service, has been elected president of 
the Chicago Mail Advertising Service 
Association. He was formerly  vic« 
president of the organization and 
his new capacity succeeds Henry Dosc! 
resigned. A. M. Kanaske, has been 
elected vice-president. Joseph H. Rob 
inson, Atlas Robinson Company, has 
been appointed to the board of directors 
for a one-year term. 


Jules Levy, 


To Represent Titusville 
“Herald” 


The Titusville, Pa., Herald has 
joined the Pennsylvania Select List 
The paper will be represented in the 
national advertising field, effective Ja: 
uary 1, by Fred Kimball, Inc., pub 
lishers’ representative, New York. 


Boat Account to Tyson Agency) 


The Mullins Manufacturing Corpora 
tion, Salem, Ohio, has appointed 
O. S. Tyson & Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct the 
advertising of its boat division. Bu 
ness papers, magazines and direct m 
will be used. 


Appointed by De Pinna 


_The A. De Pinna Company, Ne 

York, has appointed William Irvin: 
Hamilton, advertising agency of tl 

city, to direct its newspaper and mag 
zine advertising. 
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November Emphasizes 
Te Boston Transcript's 


Consistent Gains 


Month after month, the Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript betters its own record 
in advertising lineage. “The gratifying 
November gains merely emphasize 
the point anew. : 


3 $id the first eleven: months of 1929, 
the Boston Evening Transcript gained 
521,489 lines over the corresponding 
period of 1928. 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston _ New York Chicago ‘San Francisco Les Angeles 





" re 
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here are ten 
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million people 


in Abyssinia—all Abyssinians 


Excuse the reductio ad 8bsurdum, 
but, after all, purchases are made by 
people—not by mere numerical pop- 
ulations. Any figure representing 
quantity of population is ingl 
as advertising data, until it is adjusted 
by a coefficient of buying power and 
buying inclinations. 





Uncle Abner and Cousin Hester, 
back East, are aghast when they see 
us Pacific Coasters carry money loose 
in the pocket instead of in one of those 
purses that click when you shut ‘em. 


You never see small children out 
here sliding a penny up and down 
the candy counter—they buy a whole 
nickel's worth outright. We didn't 
take to paper money until the War 
forced it on us, and we still like to 
hear the solid clunk of a gold piece. 


There are no subtleties in these 
Pacific Coast characteristics; they 
simply mean that we do not consider 
spending money irreligious, but (our 
average per-family income being 
55% above normal and our savings 
bank accounts far above the aver- 
age) we can go further without being 
extravagant. 


Pacific Coast standards of living ore 
65.1% above the national average. 
There has been a population growth 
of 25% in eight years, making dealer 
connections more and more valuable 
each year, and 62% of the total pop- 
ulation is urban. 


These differences show what makes 
it so profitable to overlay national ad- 
vertising campaigns with special addi- 
tional schedules in important Pacific 
Coast newspapers. 


HEARST 
PACIFIC COAST COVERAGE 


1,390,180 CIRCULA 


ing & Sunday 


560,000 FAMILIES 


Six of the twenty-eight Hearst Newspapers read by more than 20,000,000 people 


Evening 


Morning 
SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER OAKLAND POST-ENQUIRER 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER LOS ANGELES HERALD 
SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 
EET eR = 





An Advertising Manager Turns 
Salesman in Trade Campaign 


Nettleton Dealer Advertising Helps Salesmen with Their Sales Approach 
and Talk 


By Charles G. Muller 


‘¢TF I were, with my past road 

experience in dealer selling 
and with my present knowledge of 
advertising, to take to the road 
again—what would I carry with 
me to make my _ merchandising 
story most convincing to mer- 
chants ?” 

This is the question which H. M. 
Messenger, advertising manager of 
the A. E. Nettleton Company, is 
answering in a series of advertise- 
ments aimed to sell to clothing 
merchants the idea of putting a 
Nettleton shoe department into 


their stores. 

According to Mr. Messenger, the 
company’s own salesmen continu- 
ally ask what to say to owners and 
buyers of the clothing stores from 


which the salesmen are trying to 
get new business. 

“What would you yourself tell 
them?” is the question which the 
men kept asking and which the ad- 
vertising manager kept answering 
individually. 

“Gradually,” says Mr. Messenger 
in explaining the genesis of the 
current advertising campaign, “the 
thought developed that our ‘trade 
advertising which was paving the 
way for these salesmen’s entree in- 
to new stores: could do a, selling 
job which would combine the 
men’s road experience with my 
own experience—that of the inside 
merchandiser who no longer travels 
extensively. Such advertising not 
only would carry a doubly effective 
company story to the trade but also 
would help shape and direct the 
sales approach and talk of each 
salesman. 

“The problem then narrowed it- 
self further into the question: If I 
personally were to go on the road 
to open new shoe accounts in cloth- 
ing stores and could take with me 
just one help, what would I take? 

“What I would take thereupon 


itself into three basic 
components. First, it should in- 
clude concrete ideas that would 
show the dealer what our com- 
pany is trying to do. Second, these 
ideas should be presented in an 
easily absorbed form—picturized 
preferably. Third, proof of the 
success of the ideas should be 
backed by evidence from retailers 
who have used them, and this evi- 
dence too should be in easily ab- 
sorbed (and easily believed) form 
—testimonials probably.” 

So the dominant ideas of Nettle- 
ton policy were studied and three 
were picked which could be fea- 
tured in many ways. They were: 

1. A factory reserve stock of 
40,000 pairs of shoes, on which 
every dealer could draw at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

2. What this stock, in addition 
to Nettleton prestige, could do for 
the merchant in such tangible form 
as net profit. 

_3. How the company’s merchan- 
dising and advertising service 
would act as the merchant’s own, 
without any store overhead. 


Dramatizing the Idea 


Having decided that these were 
the major ideas which he himself 
would try to sell to clothing mer- 
chants if he were to take to the 
road to introduce to the dealer the 
thought of putting a Nettleton shoe 
department into his store, Mr. 
Messenger’s next step was to 
dramatize the ideas. And his third 
step was to use these dramatiza- 
tio’s in color inserts in advertising 
that has been running for the last 
six months in publications reaching 
the clothing field, and which will 
continue. 

To illustrate how the idea was 
worked out, the first of this series 
showed a typical clothing shop 
store front. Behind it, looming as 
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The Page on the Left Is the First Page of an Insert in Color—This Advertisement 
Was Followed by the Page Display on the Right Two Weeks Later 


a background indicating substan- 
tility, was a huge set-back tower 
of “40,000 Pairs Reserve Stock.” 
Copy, below the illustration, told 
what this reserve meant and how 
the clothing merchant could take 
advantage of it to build a fine 
business. “Any Nettleton merchant 
will tell you, ‘A shoe business with 
Nettletons is not a problem—but an 
opportunity for exceptional profit.’ ” 

This was a concrete, dramatic 
presentation of a basic merchandis- 
ing idea. It showed the dealer 
vividly what the company’s great 
reserve stock meant to the indi- 
vidual store, and it showed it to 
him in easily absorbed form. The 
third component of the plan was 
to convince the prospective cus- 
tomer. 

So, two weeks later, a follow-up 
page advertisement showed Finch- 
ley’s, a prominent New York men’s 
clothing store, together with a let- 
ter, written on the store’s own 
stationery, telling of its success 
with a Nettleton department. 

Thus the company carried out its 
general plan of running first the 
dramatization of a merchandising 
idea and following it with the 
testimonial of an outstanding retail 
clothing store which had put the 
manufacturer’s ideas into successful 
practice. 


Similarly, the other basic ideas— 
what a Nettleton department could 
do for the store and how the com- 
pany offers complete merchandis- 
ing and advertising aid to move the 
dealer’s merchandise—are being 
carried out in this advertising. In 
the series is a notable feature, 
namely, that while each pair of ad- 
vertisements—the presentation of 
the basic point and the testimonial 
follow-up to convince the merchant 
—is an entity, there is created the 
very definite effect of continuity 
over a period of months. For in 
all illustrations, the merchant’s 
store, labeled “Your Store,” is fea- 
tured, thus tying the series to- 
gether. 

Yet, as the testimonial which 
follows each advertisement is dif- 
ferent, the reader is not likely to 
realize that the company may be 
reiterating an idea which it wants 
to be certain to get over. Because 
the plan permits each of the basic 
ideas to be presented frequently 
without at all appearing to be a 
duplication of something that has 
gone before, the benefits of con- 
stant repetition are obtained at the 
same time that the series is kept 
continually fresh. 

“But you’ve told them all about 
reserve stock and so on,” declares 
the salesman when the advertising 
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November 


ondvertising Record. 


2,892,442 


Agate Lines 


Each month for 18 successive months The 
Kansas City Star has set up a new circula- 
tion record for that month. The average 
daily net paid circulation for November 
was 557,041 (morning and evening), a gain 
of 39,204 copies each day, and the largest 


circulation in the history of The Star. 


The advertising lineage—morning, eve- 
ning and Sunday—totaled 2,852,442 lines, 
largest of all November lineages and a gain 
of 205,358 lines over November, 1928. 


ITY STAR. 


York Office 15 East 40th Street 
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has been running a while. “The 
dealer admittedly likes the propo- 
sition all right by this time. We 
know he does, because he tells us 
so when we tell him these same 
things. What we need now is a 
good answer to the question he al- 
ways raises at this point—If I did 
take on your line, where would I 
ever put it in a store as crowded 
as mine?” Answer that, Mr. Mes- 
senger.” 

And Mr. Messenger answers that 
highly practical question with: 

The picture of a floor of “Your 
Store” being rearranged. “Put 
your unprofitable space on a sound 
income basis,” says the headline 
under the illustration, and text goes 
on: 


Out of your total floor space, how 
many square feet are actually pay- 
ing their way? How about the un- 
profitable space where the slow- 
moving items repose, hopeful that a 
bargain sale will clear them out? 

Capitalize on this space with a 
Nettleton Shoe Department. There 
is practically no increase in over- 
head—yet a marked increase in sales 
value. Every man who comes into 
your store is a potential buyer of 
shoes. If he does not purchase 
footwear from you, someone else 
will get his business. 

With the backing of Nettleton 
prestige and known quality—with a 
local Nettleton Merchandising Ser- 
vice, a vast In-Stock Reserve of 
40,000 pairs, and hearty co-operation 
from Syracuse, you have unrivaled 
chances for success. 


In one advertisement, then, the 
merchant's greatest practical objec- 
tion to taking on the company ’s 
line is met at the same time that 
the three major reasons why he 
should put it in are effectively re- 
viewed at the very end of the copy. 

“What this series does,” explains 
Mr. Messenger, “is to tell dealers 
about Nettleton merchandising, 
through the printed page, as con- 
cretely as we tell it to our sales- 
men when they bring up dealer 
objections. It represents the best 
experience of our road men, plus 
the best experience of our inside 
staff, combined. to reach the dealer 
as convincingly as if it were pos- 
sible—which obviously it is not— 
to combine those experiences in 
any one man and then send him on 
the road to cover the entire United 
States.” 
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Bureau Urges Care in Use of 
Word “Large” 


On several occasions, the Nationa 
Better Business Bureau reports, its at. 
tention has been called to the advertis. 
ing of cosmetic preparations featuri 

ers of “large” jars or other containers 
of cold creams, perfumes and simila 
preparations. 

he word “large,” the Bureau points 
out, is ambiguous ‘and the construction 
which may be given it will differ accord. 
ing to the view-point of the observer, 
If used in inappropriate circumstances, 
it may confuse the reader or work 4 
hardship upon a competing advertiser, 

T beseee advises that the situation 
can be corrected if, whenever advertisers 
use the word “large” in copy of this 
nature they qualify it by the use of a 
term or terms indicating the exact con- 
tents of the offering in question as for 
example: “A large eight- -ounce jar of 
cold cream,” “a large six-ounce bottle 
of perfume,” etc, 


R. W. Walholm with Curtis 
Chicago Office 


R. W. Walholm, for the last two 
years with the New York office of the 
national advertising department of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner and for 
three years with the Chicago office of 
the same publication, is now with the 
Chicago oftice of the Curtis Publishing 
Company. 


R. S. Heaton Joins Geyer 
Agency 

Ralph S. Heaton, formerly vice-pres- 
ident of Prather-Allen & Heaton, Inc. 
Cincinnati advertising agency, has 
joined The Geyer Company, advertism; 
agency of Dayton, Ohio, as vice-pres 
ident. He was at one time manager of 
the Cincinnati office of the Campbell 
Ewald Company. 


To Manage General Motors 
Export Advertising 


David R. Erwin, for the last four 
years assistant director of advertising 
of the Cadillac Motor Car Corporation, 
has been appointed manager of the ad 
vertising division of the General Motors 
Export Company, New York. 


R. H. Deibler with Chilton 


Class Journal Company 

Robert H. Deibler, formerly in charge 
of the Cleveland office of the Implement 
& Tractor Trade Journal Company, has 
joined the Chilton Class Journal Com 
pany, Philadelphia. He will be in charge 
of the Cleveland office of Oil Field 
Enginecring. 


Youngstown She Sheet & Tube 


Elections 
James A. Campbell has been elected 
chairman of the board of the Youngs 
town Sheet & Tube Company, Youngs 
town, Ohio.» Frank Purnell has been 
made presidént. ~ 
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MANy INDEPENDENT MARKETS 


« « where family buying 
power reaches its peak! 


HE most productive agricultural area in the 

country... four of the richest oil fields... 

the third largest harbor in point of tonnage... 

and the third largest industrial center in point of output... 
are all located in ONE county ...the County of Los Angeles. 


And the vast wealth which these diversified industries pfo- 
duce is NOT concentrated. It doesn’t flow down a few, 


specially favored big city streets. It is more like a flood that 
spreads all over the county. It has brought into being a score 


or more of thriving cities and towns, teeming with contented 
home life and throbbing with business activity. 


They are live, prosperous, self-reliant communities. They en- 
joy a citizen loyalty that is unsurpassed. Seven out of ten 
families own their homes. And practically every one of those 
home owners has an automobile, with a network of splen 
did roads on which to use it! 


Now just what are the living and buying habits of such a 
people? Their living habits call for plenty of elbow room 
... individual homes, not apartments... plenty of lawn and 
garden and trees ... plenty of outdoor life in a climate that 
makes it a joy the year round! 
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Foc THEIR buying habits? 


Jump in the car and ride two, three or five miles into town! 
Not into the metropolis, but into their own community 
where they find plenty of stores and also plenty of room to 
park. Where they can talk politics with their fellow taxpayers 

. religion with their fellow church-goers . . . social and 
fraternal affairs with their own townspeople. 


And where they can renew their subscription to their own news- 
paper! For that’s the newspaper they read... 75% to 80% of 
them, according to the A. B.C. It has the personal notes 
about their neighbors and friends...the detailed accounts of 
their civic affairs . . . the church, fraternal and social notices 
that they want to read. It has all the general news of the 
metropolitan newspaper and far more 





; Alhambra 
local news than any metropolitan news- ieee deat 


paper can afford to Cafry. Culver City Star-News 
7% 1 Glendale News-Press 
If you let the living, the reading and Hollywood News 


the buying habits of the people in Long Beach Sun 


. a . Monrovia News-Post 
Southern California’s outside markets nities 


guide you, then you will reach them Redondo Breeze 
with your advertising placed right Se ee 


alongside their own local news. — 
and the San Diego 
Union-Tribune 
covering a 
bendent markets without using the LOCAL metropolitan market 


f i : 
NEWSPAPERS. rer 


For you cannot cover Southern California’s inde- 
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Advertising Agencies Supply What 
the Majority of Clients Demand 


The Demands of the Minority, No Matter How Sound, Must Yield to 
Those of the Majority 


By Duane D. Jones 


OWHERE have I read a 

more interesting or sounder 
argument for the Utopia in agency 
service than in the recent article 
which T. W. Braun* wrote for 
Printers’ INK (November 28), 
entitled, “What We Expect from 


a consideration. This product is 
rather intangible—it is not pack- 
aged, nor even labeled with any 
sort of standardized identity. But, 
nevertheless, it is a product which 
is manufactured and sold to its 
consumers—other manufacturers. 


an Advertising Agency.” 


I have known 
Mr. Braun inti- 
mately during his 
meteoric business 
career. His views 
on sales manage- 
ment, sales plan- 
ning and salesman- 
ship in print are of 
the new order. 
They are an appli- 
cation of Taylor’s 
economic produc- 
tion theory to the 
science of selling. 
As such, they have 
taken much of the 
guesswork out of 
the business. These 
efficiencies have ele- 











N his article in the No- 

vember 28 issue, T. W. 
Braun listed four services his 
company expects advertising 
agencies to perform. He 
claims he has yet to find an 
agency capable of perform- 
ing these four functions. He 
also listed some services 
agencies render which, in his 
opinion, are not their logi- 
cal functions. 

The accompanying article, 
written in reply to Mr. 
Braun’s contentions and com- 
plaints, defends the present- 
day status of the advertising 
agency. The author is an ac- 
count executive with a lead- 





When an agency starts manufac- 


turing its product, 
it naturally, makes 
a study of the eco- 
nomic demand 
which exists for it. 
It reviews its pros- 
pect list and de- 
cides what these 
prospects want. 
Upon such an an- 
alysis it discovers 
that some want 
copy, some are en- 
thusiastic about art, 
others are publicity 
minded or lay great 
stress on merchan- 
dising service and 
other plusages 


‘which, from the 


vated Mr. Braun 
from the class of 





ing Los Angeles agency. 


prospect standpoint, 
appear to get some- 











a specialty sales- 
man in 1926 to vice-president of 
one of Southern California’s largest 
industries in 1929. 

And yet, Mr. Braun’s views, no 
matter how sound, will not change 
present-day agency service. To 
advertising agencies he represents 
the minority market. His demands 
are not those of the majority of 
clients. An agency’s service pre- 
sumably is geared to supply the de- 
mands of the majority of its clients. 

It is not often that we think 
of advertising agencies as manufac- 
turers. And yet this is exactly the 
type of business in which they are 
engaged. They manufacture a 
product which is sold to clients for 


> *Mr. Braun is executive vice-president 
of the California Consumers Co.—a 
$24,000,000 merger. 
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thing for nothing. 
Therefore, when an agency offers 
its product for sale to these manu- 
facturers, it is only natural that it 
builds into the product the factors 
demanded by its consumers. 

A manufacturer of ladies’ wear 
closely studies what styles will be 
in vogue during the coming season 
before he starts making his mer- 
chandise. He might have ideas of 
his own regarding what styles the 
fair sex should adopt, but it would 
be poor business for him to inflict 
his own ideas on a market that 
was not educated for them. In the 
same way, it would be poor busi- 
ness for an advertising agency to 
become so virtuous in its ideas 
about agency service that its prod- 
uct would be unpopular with its 
consumers—or clients. 
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Mr. Braun states that he does 
not expect publicity from an ad- 
vertising agency, nor does he ex- 
pect the agency to be responsible 
for gathering vital facts about his 
business. He prefers to have mer- 
chandising work done by his own 
sales department, as well as market 
research, etc. He does not wish 
his name to appear on agency ex- 
pense books for social contact pur- 
poses. He states that this may or 
may not please the 
“contact” man on his Red 
account, gee 

These views are | 
all sound and virtu- 
ous. And yet, how - 3 
infrequently are all 
of them expressed 
by clients. If an 
agency were sud- 
denly to announce to 
its list of clients that 
it would no longer 
offer the above ser- 
vices, it would risk 
much in the loss of 
good-will, prestige, 
and satisfying the 
consumers of its 
product. 

These plusages, 
which are offered by 
agencies to satisfy 
this economic demand, are a tax on 
the real efficiencies of agency ser- 
vice which Mr. Braun so ably de- 
lineates. A business of the type of 
an advertising agency, operating 
on a gross margin of profit amount- 
ing to 15 per cent, can only spend 
a certain amount in rendering a 
satisfactory service to its clients. 
Very few businesses operate on so 
small a gross margin as this. The 
agency business, in doing so, has 
very definite limitations as to what 
it is able to offer and, having of- 
fered this, must stop. 

If publicity, market research, 
merchandising and any of the other 
plus factors which now exist are 
demanded by clients, the client 
must expect to receive them at the 
expense of another type of service 
which the agency could just as 
well render, provided it was in such 
great demand as the plusages which 
have been mentioned. 

I refer to the real efficiencies 


Duane D. Jones 
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of advertising which lie behind 
copy, art work and layout, and have 
to do with the more efficient expen- 
diture of large amounts of money 
to accomplish a definite sales ob- 
jective at a minimum of cost. 
Advertising is an art based on 
a science. As an arc we see it in 
the form of well written copy, 
beautiful art work, layout, typog- 
raphy and the other artistries 
which go into the physical appear- 
ance of any adver- 
tisement. As a 
science, only the 
advertiser who mea- 
sures the efficiency 
of campaigns from 
past experience sees 
it. To him, the eco- 
nomic laws which 
control the size of 
space to be used, the 
amount of money to 
be spent, the fre- 
quency of insertion, 
and all such impor- 
tant considerations 
become of great 
scientific interest. 
These are consid- 
erations which the 
man on the street 
who slaps the adver- 
tiser on the back and 
says, “That was a great ad of yours 
in this morning’s paper,” never ap- 
preciates. They are considerations 
which our wives and sweethearts 
know nothing about when they are 
expressing their opinions of our 
campaigns. In spite of this fact, 
they are perhaps the most impor- 
tant considerations that confront 
the business of advertising. 
Advertising, as a science, is of 
course in its swaddling clothes. It 
is not yet 100 years old, compared 
with the thousands of years which 
other sciences have to their credit. 
It was only fifty years ago that 
space was bought from brokers and 
not publishers—that advertisers 
only used this space to print their 
names and addresses, etc. Then 
came the development of “reason 
why” copy and the checking of re- 
sults through coupons under the 
sponsorship of such pioneers as 
Johns, Kennedy, Hopkins, and 
many others of note. Today, agen- 
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Little hands still cuddling the new 


toys——a sleepy voice murmuring 
contentedly: “Such a happy, happy 
Christmas, mother!” : : : And 
she who has never kept count of 
sacrifices smiles up at the starlit 
sky, thankful that hers is the gift 
of bestowing happiness . . . thank- 
ful that she has answered again the 


sublime faith of childhood .. . 
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content that the Christmas tree has 
bloomed in many-colored beauty 
and bounty —in an atmosphere 


of tamily affection and happiness. 


roe ME CALLS 


4A‘ | “mt CALL 
| STREET 


A MAGAZINE FOR WOMEN 


We believe there is something about McCall's Magazine the 


year through, that helps women to maintain their serene 


faith in the sanctity of the home and its institutions. 
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ARGENTINA— 
A Vast, Wealthy Market 


Over 10,000,000 people there have 
the money to buy what you sell. 


The people of Argentina eat, wear and use the 
products of American manufacturers . . . and 
you can reach all Argentina by advertising in 


LA PRENSA. 


No newspaper in the United States can parallel 
LA PRENSA’S coverage insofar as percentage of 
population . . . because more than 50% of the 
people of Argentina live within 200 miles of 
Buenos Aires. 


In this 200-mile radius are more than half the 
railroad mileage, automobile and telephones of 
the whole South American Continent. 


In this market . . . and reaching far out to the 
rural sections, everywhere LA PRENSA has the 
confidence of its readers. It is this confidence 
that has given LA PRENSA leadership for sixty 
years and is its foremost claim for North Ameri- 
can advertising patronage. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS, Inc. 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 
250 Park Avenue, New York 
London Paris Berlin Buenos Aires 
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cies have developed the scientific 
side of advertising to the extent 
that many basic laws are now quite 


generally known ‘regarding the 
correct size of space, appropriation, 
the value of a right- as against 
a left-hand page, and other such 
important considerations. 

In the same way, publishers have 
made big contributions in the last 
decade toward putting advertising 
on a scientific basis. The forma- 
tion of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations -has taken much of the 
“art” and guesswork out of the 
selection of mediums. The develop- 
ment of audit bureaus of lineage 
has also aided in this direction. We 
have not only learned much about 
how space can be scientifically used, 
but also about how we may scien- 
tifically judge the purveyors of this 
space to the reading public. 

In addition to the work of agen- 
cies and publishers in taking much 


of the guesswork out of advertis- . 


ing, we have the vast amount of 
constructive research work which 
has been done by our great univer- 
sities, such as the Harvard School 
of Business Administration, and 
many others. In 1927, Dr. Daniel 
Starch, in his analysis of 3,000,000 
inquiries from 3,339 magazine ad- 
vertisements selected from ninety- 
eight firms, made a contribution to 
advertising as a science which in 
itself was enough to make any 
manufacturer think twice about 
these aspects of his campaign. 

It is my opinion that advertisers 
will get more for their dollars 
spent in advertising by demanding 
these real efficiencies from advertis- 
ing agencies than by demanding or 
even accepting the many plusages 
which are now offered, such as 
publicity, merchandising co-opera- 
tion, market research and all other 
necessary operations, but yet which 
are not properly related to the real 
work of an agency. 

These plusages are now offered 
by agencies as a sort of superficial 

gesture to hold a client’s business. 
Agencies are sincere in offering 
them and no doubt make a sincere 
effort to do them well. But re- 


gardless of this effort, an agency 
is not as well suited to do market 
research in connection with the 
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client’s business, or merchandising 
work in connection with the client’s 
business, as the client is himself. 
On the other hand, the agency’s 
efforts in market research should 
certainly be confined to its own busi- 
ness—research about the science of 
advertising itself. The client would 
do better to demand that the agency 
know as much about the business 
of advertising as the client should 
know about his own business. 

This type of agency service will 
be more ably rendered when more 
clients demand it. It will not be 
as ably rendered as long as clients 
demand the other plusages. The 
Mr. Braun type of client, at the 
present time, represents the minor- 
ity market for the product which 
agencies sell to their consumers. 
Agencies are in business to make 
money the same as any other man- 
ufacturer. Most of them build the 
type of service which is wanted 
by the most clients. When the 
most clients want the real efficien- 
cies in advertising, they will have 
them. In the meantime clients 
must be satisfied! 





A Wealth of Ideas on Sales 
Conventions 


Appcterorp Paper Propucts, Lrp. 
Hamitton, Can., Dec. 4, 1929. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We thank you very, very kindly for 
the numerous clippings pertaining to 
sales conventions that you mailed to us 
a few days ago. 

The wealth of ideas contained in these 
articles is going to help us materially 
and we want you to know that we ap- 
preciate very much indeed your kind- 
ness in forwarding this material to us 
so promptly. 

Frank SMITH, 
Sales Promotion Manager. 





C. A. Eddy Appointed by 
Detroit University 


Clayton A. Eddy, secretary of Grace 
& Holliday, Detroit advertising agency, 
has been appointed a member of the 
faculty of the College of Commerce and 
Finance, University of Detroit. He will 
lecture on the practical aspects of mer- 
chandising and marketing. 


‘ 7 3° P 
Joins McNelis-Weir 
Lorenzo DeLés, formerly with the 
Guild of Master Direct Mail Crafts- 
men, . oined the art department of 
the ork office of McNelis-Weir, 

Inc., g Ht agency. 











The Stock Market Slump and 


Instalment Sales 


Only Unemployment Is Likely to Produce an Unfavorable Effect on 
Deferred Payments 


New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We have read with a great deal 
of interest the article entitled “(How 
Is Wall Street’s Storm Affecting 
Business?” in Printers’ Inx for 
November 21. 

We are vitally interested in the 
effect of the recent stock market 
crash upon businesses conducted on 
the deferred payment plan. Your 
article touches but briefly upon this 
subject. We would be extremely 
grateful for any opinions that you 
may be able to give or obtain for 
us_in this connection. 

We are interested in the manu- 
facture and sale of a household arti- 
cle. Sales average between $60 and 
$70 each, with a down payment of 
10 per cent and the balance payable 
in nine monthly instalments. 

THe —— ~- COMPANY. 


ROADLY and economically 

considered, the subject of in- 
stalment business gives rise to vary- 
ing opinions, and the opinions vary 
because the premises upon which 
they are based are _ themselves 
founded, at least in part, upon 
guesses. For example, the authori- 
ties are unable to agree, even with- 
in ranges of millions of dollars, 
upon the annual total of instalment 
business. 

Camp C. Joy, of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, who has ex- 
amined many income tax returns 
that have reflected upon instalment 
sales, places the figure for 1928 at 
approximately 6 per cent of the 
annual income, and thus arrives at 
an instalment-volume total of about 
$8,000,000,000. Milan V. Ayers, 
economist-author, who concerned 
himself more deeply with statistics, 
places instalment sales volume at 
$5,704,000,000 and the outstanding 
instalment accounts receivable at 
$2,638,000,000. Refining the esti- 
mate of Ayers, Edwin R. A. Selig- 
man reduces both of Ayers’ totals 
—the volume of sales to $4,875,000,- 
000 and the outstanding accounts 
receivable to $2.201,000,000. 

So out-of-focus, indeed, is the 
national, figure-fact picture that the 
Department of Commerce proposes 


a nation-wide survey, conducted 
through questionnaires to retailers 
and consumers, and designed to de- 
termine (1) the actual volume of 
instalment business, and (2) its 
economic cost. For the department 
realizes that one of the most im- 
portant subjects of inquiry into 
which it could explore is the credit 
status between the retailer and his 
customers. 

Until the national facts are 
brought to light, until ratios can 
be established upon which to base 
definite conclusions, even the econ- 
omists must confine themselves, in 
certain directions of thought, to 
generalizations. Our reader in- 
quires concerning the possible effect 
of the recent stock market crash 
upon deferred-payment business. 


Basic factors that bear upon the 
general business situation already 


have been discussed in PRINTERS’ 
INK; and a consideration of these 
factors amply justifies the conclu- 
sion that platitudinous as the gen- 
eralization may have become, 
“fundamentally, business is sound. 

Briefly, let us reverse our read- 
er’s inquiry and consider, in the 
light of the stock market slump, 
the effect of instalment credits upon 
business. Let us assume an ex- 
treme case—that business is in a 
depression. What then? ; 

In his two-volume work, “ The 
Economics of Instalment Selling, 
Dr. Seligman discusses this very 
point. 

An argument often _ advanced 
against instalment selling is that its 
effect on the business cycle is un- 
fortunate. The reasoning is as fol- 
lows: Inasmuch as competition not 
infrequently leads to a desire on the 
part of the dealers to increase pres- 
ent sales at all costs, often without 
due regard to ultimate safety, and 
accordingly to reduce terms below 
the level demanded by ordinary pru- 
dence and business sagacity, the peak 
of the business cycle is driven some- 
what higher, with a consequence that 
when the slump comes, there will 
be a correspondingly deeper point. 
Instalment credit, in other words, 
is supposed to accentuate the inten- 
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“America Is Far Ahead Of 
Europe In Typography” 


CEO ATTESTS a foreign craftsman, himself a 


distinguished practitioner of art in typog- 


raphy. Such enviable excellence, acknowl- 


edged from London to the Levant, is traceable to 


the pioneering initiative, the unified resourcefulness 


and the sustained search for betterment of men 


and methods carried on with consummate success 


by A.T. A. Buy typography only from members 


of Advertising Ty pographers of America whose 


names are listed below for your convenient reference: 





+ oy : rag 
_ Members Advertising Typographers of America 





Boston 
Tue BERKELEY PREsS 
Tue Woop CLARKE PRESS 
Chicago 
ARKINADVERTISERSSERVICE 
BerTscu & COOPER 
J. M. BunpscuHo, INC. 
Hayes-LOCHNER 
Haro_p A. HotMgs, INC. 
(leveland 
SKELLY TYPESETTING Co. 
Detroit 
GeorGcE WILLENS & Co. 
Indianapolis 
THE TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 
CO. fos Angeles 
TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE Co. 





New York (ity 

Ap Service Co. 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES’ 
Service Co. 

ADVERTISING-CRAFTSMEN, 
Inc. (A-C) 

ADVERTISING TYPOG- 
RAPHERS, INC. 

THE ADVERTYPE Co., INC. 

E. M. DIAMANT TyPo- 
GRAPHIC SERVICE 

Frost BROTHERS 

Davip Gi_pea & Co., INc. 

HELLER-EDWARDS TyYPOG- 
RAPHY, INC. 

MOonrTAGUE LEE Co., INC. 

FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, 


INc. 
RoyAL TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. 





SuPREME Ap SERVICE 

TRI-ARTS PRINTING CorP. 

TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE Co. 
or N. Y., INc. 

Kurt H. Vouk, INc. 

Wooprow Press, INc. 


Philadelphia 
PROGRESSIVE COMPOSITION 


oOo. 
WILLENS, INC. 
Pittsburgh 


KEYSTONE COMPOSITION Co. 
Epwin H. Stuart, INc. 


St. Louis 
WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, 


nc. 
inc Toronto 


Swan SERVICE 
—ns 





<— 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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sity of the depression. It is argued, 
furthermore, that when a _ depres- 
sion comes it will be made much 
more severe because everyone is in 
debt. . 

It is true, indeed, that we do not 
yet thoroughly understand the causes 
of business fluctuations and that 
there are almost as many theories 
on the subject as there are writers. 
Some things, however, we do know. 
One of these is that business fluc- 
tuations have been a concomitant of 
our modern capitalistic system. Be- 
fore the advent of industrial capital 
and the factory system, periodic 
business crises were unknown or, at 
all events, exceedingly rare. ‘ 
If, therefore, business cycles are 
the concomitant of capital and if 
instalment credit connotes an addi- 
ition to, or a more intense utiliza- 
tion of, capital, it might be thought 
to follow that this new form of 
credit is apt to accentuate business 
cycles. 

This presupposes, however, that 
the sums involved in instalment sell- 
ing constitute a great net addition 
to the volume of credit. Whether 
this is true is by no means as- 
sured. We have learned 
that in many lines instalment credit 
simply means a change from one 
form of consumption credit to an- 
other. Moreover, when we consider 
the aid given by the banks—and that 
is the important point at issue— 
we must remember that a part of 
all instalment transactions consists 
of cash payments; and that within 
a given time the volume of out- 
standing paper is necessarily much 
less than the total amount is- 
sued. 

The inference is that . . . in- 
stalment credit, extended as it is 
largely to recipients of wages and 
salaries, is likely to produce less 
effect on the business cycle than 
producers’ credit, resting upon 
profits. 


In part, however, the producers’ 
credit rests upon the credit of his 
customers—for the most part, the 
nation’s retailers. What of their 
credit today? David J. Woodlock, 
manager-treasurer of the National 
Retail Credit Association, who, with 
the association’s president, Justin 
H. Edgerton, was invited to Presi- 
dent Hoover’s conferences with 
business executives, has been able 
to discover no general slowing- 
down of retailers’ collections. And 
to insure against any slowing-down 
that yet may come, the national as- 
sociation proposes an educational 
advertising campaign, directed at 
consumers. 

And what of those factors in 
the situation upon whose credit 
rests the credit of the retailer? 
Concerning the consumer’s status, 
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,the opinion of the finance corpora- 


tion field is this: 

In the higher price ranges there 
is already apparent the effect of 
the stock market’s break. But in 
the middle ranges, where merchan- 
dise instalments come, not out of the 
uncertain returns from speculation, 
but out of salaries and wages, col- 
lections are normal, and this de- 
spite the fact that, even in these 
ranges, any disadvantageous influ- 
ence would already be manifest. 

Taking a highly practical view 
of the matter, men in the finance 
corporations point out that thus 
far, except in a few fairly iso- 
lated instances, there has been no 
unemployment, and unemployment, 
they repeat, is the only cause that 
could—or can—produce an unfav- 
orable effect. Merchandise sold on 
the deferred payment plan is mort- 
gaged. The account receivable it 
creates is not like an open account. 
If. the buyer evades an open ac- 
count, he risks merely a lawsuit. 
If he fails to pay an instalment 
account he loses something for 
which he already has paid money. 
And it has been the history of the 
instalment business—indeed, the in- 
stalment plan’s insurance—that a 
consumer will exert himself to al- 
most any extent to hold that which 
he already possesses.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Capper Founds Agricultural 
Award 


Senator Arthur Capper, 


publisher of 
The Capper Publications, has estab 
lished an annual award “to provide 4 
concrete expression of gratitude to some 
of the people who make contributions 
of national importance to American 
Agriculture and to assist in stimulating 
public appreciation of unusually fine 
service to our basic industry.” 

The award will consist of a. gold 
medal and $5,000 in cash. It will be 
made under the following rules: 

Any living American who has ren- 
dered distinguished service to the agri- 
culture of the United States is eligible.. 

No. time limitation is imposed as to 
when the service rendered to agricul- 
ture was performed. 

The award will be made annually. 
The first award will be presented in 
December, 1930. 

No person 
award will 
again. 

F. B. Nichols, with headquarters at 
Topeka, Kans., is secretary of the com 
mittee of awards. 


who has received the 
be eligible to receive it 
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HE Royal Typewriter Company has fea- 
tured its portable typewriter in Liberty since 
1926. In 1930, their fifth year of advertising 


in this magazine, they have contracted for more 


Liberty space than during any previous year. 


® 2,250,000 net paid circulation—at the lowest 
cost per thousand pages in the field of leading 
magazines. 
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1907—1936 


In 1907 the William Wrigley, Jr. Company 
brought out Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum and made 
a contract to advertise it in the Street Cars. The 
results were remarkable and from month to month 
contracts were made for additional territories which 
also showed remarkable sales results from the Street 
Car advertising. 


Within sixteen months from the starting date of the 
first contract, Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum cards were 
appearing in every Street Car of the United States. 
Street Car advertising was used exclusively for 
three years, during which time, with only Street Car 
advertising, Mr. Wrigley made his Spearmint Gum 
the leading seller of all brands in the United States. 
Then—and not before did Mr. Wrigley add any 
other form of advertising. 


It may confound some of the present-day critics of 
Street Car advertising when they learn here that the 
Street Cars of the United States are now carrying 
Six Billion more riders annually than in 1907, the 
year Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum advertising was 
born in the Street Cars. 


It will also be interesting to advertising men to 
know that Mr. Wrigley’s total Street Car advertis- 
ing expenditure for the first three years’ display 
amounted to less than $400,000. Now, as you. will 
read in the Wrigley letter reproduced here, to in- 
crease the annual advertising appropriation by 
a Million Dollars is obviously much easier for 
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Mr. Wrigley than it was to sign his Street Car ad- 
vertising contracts twenty years ago. 


Wm WRIGLEY Jm GomPaAny 


CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS 
WRIGLEY BUILDING 


400 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


Mr. F. C. Kendall, Editor, Nov. 16, 1929. 
Advertising and Selling, 

New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: 


Your telegram addressed to Mr. Wrigley 
arrived while he is touring the South and we 
cannot say exactly when he will return. 


Of course, you know Mr. Wrigley's statement 
several years ago "Don't sell America short". 
Possibly this is why he added a million dollars to 
next year's budget for advertising. 

Very truly yours, 


WM. WRIGLEY JR. COMPANY 


29 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


We take pleasure in announcing that Mr. Wrigley 
has just given us an uncancellable renewal contract 
for a card in every car of the United States for five 
years from January 1, 1930. 


National Advertising Manager. 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 


There were more riders in the Street Cars of 
the United States last month than there were 
copies of The Saturday Evening Post printed 
during the last ten years. 
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So 


FRAMED IN WICKER 


If too much of your direct advertising gets frameg 
in wicker, perhaps Goldmann methods of production 
can help reduce it to the irreducible minimum. : 


When one client says:—‘All in all, we are most 
pleased with the results and feel sure that your came 
paign is among the most effective we have ever used,” 
another: “Our direct mail work has brought in a rem 
markable volume of traceable business at an unusua y 
low cost,” and another: “I do not recall an instance 
where we obtained so much satisfac- 
tion in advertising material,” isn’t it a 
pretty good indication that Goldmann 
waste-reducing methods in direct ad- 
vertising have lightened the burdens 
of office porters? 





And that goes for just printing as arte y 
x c 3 e ick T. B. © 
well as complete direct-mail service. with Stamps i 


Jsaae Goldmann. Company 


FOUNDED 1876 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


80 LAFAYETTE ST TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK... ANY WORTH 6080 
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The Effective Use of Massed Black 


Vigorously Dominating Illustrations as Handled in the Poster Manner 


By W. Livingston Larned 


O* all the numerous art tech- 
niques popular with advertis- 
ers, there is no more lasting 
favorite than that of the free use 
of black. Fads may come and 
yogues may go, but the poster illus- 
tration in which sharp contrasts 
are arrived at continues to prove 
its efficacy. 

The fact that some newopapers 
and periodicals have set 

out to discourage such 
art techniques, because 
of an injustice presum- 
ably done other displays 
on the same page, seems 
to have little or no de- 
terrent influence. Artists 
continue to give us bois- 
terously pleasing layouts 
that brook no visual 
taming. It is by 
means true that 
strength of an illustra- 


of black 

consumed, but, never- 
theless, poster masses of 
black, when brought in- 
to juxtaposition with 
white, always have and 
always will attract the 
eye. 

This 
that the various effects 
are easily produced. 
Drawings there are, in 
which much black is employed, 
that prove an affront to the artistic 
eye. The thing is grossly over- 
done. It is by no means an easy 
task to distribute such blacks with 
scientific understanding. 

Three-fourths of the paper area 
may be covered with black ink, and 
a beautiful composition result; 
then again, a drawing may be 
merely clumsy and depressing and 
out of artistic key through the 
sheer over-weight of color. 

There is a delicate adjustment of 
values here. When poster blacks 
are employed there should be some 
definite reason for them, and in the 
ideal composition a solid black will 


go so far as to suggest vividly the 
detail which rests beneath it. Black 
is shadow, and shadows should be 
studied out in order to be con- 
sistent. 

The black silhouette illustration 
in which there is no detail whatso- 
ever has remained as vigorously 
fresh and appealing after many 
years of use as when it made its 


does not mean Poster Black Pictures Such as This One from a Wright 
Typhoon Advertisement Are Appealing Because of 


Sparkling Contrast 


original appearance. Incidentally, 
it is an ancient medium, dating 
back to the earliest pages of art. 

The poster black picture is 
crisply appealing due to the fact 
that it is alive with sparkling con- 
trast. White paper seems more so 
and even the massed blacks gain 
by the process. There is a sharper 
definition. And what a satisfaction 
this simplified technique is to those 
with poor eyes! 

In practically all poster black 
illustrations, the artist is called 
upon to spend as much time, or 
more, as when executing a shaded 
pen study, filled to the brim with 
intricate detail. For he must study 
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out where the blacks are to be 
placed so that they will “mean 
something.” 

A popular plan is to pose models 
against a white background, play- 
ing strong light on them from one 
set direction. A studio with spe- 
cial apparatus is required for this, 
however. Under such conditions, 
detail is simplified to an appre- 
ciable degree, and the contrast of 
lights and shadows is 
set up arbitrarily. The 
artist either works 
direct from his models 
or photographs them, 
using the prints as a 
key for the distribution 
of blacks and whites. 

Some artists first 
draw their subject in 
delicate outline, pencil, 
and mass in, also in pen- 
cil, the location of shad- 
ows, which are later to 
be solid blacks. Thus 
they make certain that 
they are on the right 
track before it is too 
late. For once an illus- 
tration of this char- 
acter begins to “go 
wrong,” it is almost im- 
possible to correct the 
errors. The blacks and 
whites run away with 
the artist, as it were. 

There appears to be 
a definite limitation as 
to how much of the 
black may be employed 
and when this amount 
is over-reached the com- Part of 
position becomes mud- 
dled and too involved. 

That is why the system works out 
so satisfactorily of first plotting 
out a color floor-plan in pencil. 

But the use of poster blacks is 
determined, in some instances, by 
the layout of the advertisement and 
the amount of space at the disposal 
of the artist. Here again composi- 
tion is an important factor. 

The relation of the drawing to 
typography and areas of white 
space should be taken into con- 
sideration. The weight of black 
may easily throw the advertisement 
out of artistic balance and will re- 
pulse vision, not attract it. 
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It is, as a consequence, far more 
difficult to place illustrations in 
which massed black dominates than 
any other type of design. A real 
science of balance is demanded on 
the part of the artist. 

Then again, in a composition 
sense, the picture must be s0 
arranged, with its dominating 
strength, that it will not detract 
the eye too blatantly from the read- 


A Real Science of Balance Is Demanded on the 


Who Uses the Poster Black 
Technique 


Artist 


ing matter. Pictures of this kind 
there are that “hook” the eye and 
make it almost impossible to con- 
centrate for any consecutive period 
on an adjacent block of text. 
The materials accessible to the 
artist for massed black drawings 
are generously numerous. Where 
an all-over black is employed as a 
background, with the picture traced 
in reverse, white lines, there are 
various kinds and grades of black 
paper and cardboard to simplify the 
problem. The subject is sketched 
either very light in white chalk on 
the board, or is first drawn out 
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it be 0 

lominating 

Magee It is only in a great newspaper, such 

ad as LA NACION of BUENOS AIRES, that 

the full volume of North American and 
other foreign news reaching South 
America may be judged. This paper, 
like the newspapers of New York and 
other great American cities with a cos- 
mopolitan population, is interested in . 
the news of all the world.”’ 


° . + 


This is the comment made by Charles 
Stevenson Smith, Chief of the Foreign 
Service of the Associated Press, in a 
recent article written by him on South 
America. Needless to say, an organiza- 
tion like the Associated Press, with 
1300 members and its world-wide net- 


work of offices, is in the best possible 
position to give an unbiased opinion 
on the standing of any newspaper. 


Advertisers seeking to build up an out- 
let for their products in Argentina will 
naturally want to use LA NACION. 
This great paper has consistently main- 
tained a leadership in all classifications 


d — of display advertising. 
er ci 
Rates and sample copies gladly sent 


upon request. 
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on white paper and traced off, 
when perfect, after the reverse side 
has been powdered with a special 
white preparation. 

Far better, in some cases, is the 
plan of making such drawings in 
black outline on white paper, and 
having the engraver reverse his 
negative. If, however, the artist 
desires to see how the illustration 
is coming out, before the plate is 
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altogether useful purpose. To all 
intents and purposes it is the equiy- 
alent of a proof drawn from the 
engraving. Corrections or addi- 
tions can be then made as they are 
checked up. 

There are many different tech- 
niques and schools of poster black 
art, allowing a free range to both 
artist and advertiser. This range 
is as wide as from the black sik 





ordered, a _ black-and-white 
reverse photograph will 
serve a valuable purpose. 
Engravings may be made 


————ay 








from these as well. 
Then again, the special 
chalk-surfaced drawing 


@ From ror § 








boards are useful, for flat 
masses of black are painted 
in and white detail scratched 
in the chalk with a sharp 
knife. This type of chalk- 
surface board is often em- 
ployed when the wood-cut 
technique is being simulated. 

Where the original subject 
is a photograph, which is to 
be rendered in poster black 
for line reproduction, the 
artist may work over an en- 
larged silver-print. His brush 
simplifies detail, and the 
blacks are massed to suit 
himself, whereupon the print 
is bleached, and the final 
touching-up done with water 
color white. Such prints 
should be well bleached and 
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perfectly washed in plain 
water, however, for the 
added white paint will soon 
discolor, if acid remains in 
the paper. 

In the making of a poster- 
black illustration it is absolutely es- 
sential to know in advance just how 
the areas of black and white will be 
apportioned in the composition. To 
start off with no carefully precon- 
ceived idea is to invite disappoint- 
ment and too much of the black. 

Then the matter of reduction and 
reproduction should be thought 
about. If the original drawing is 
quite ‘large, the areas of white are 
likely to fill in and close up, and 
produce a gloomy composition, with 
a too pronounced preponderance 
of shadow. 

Here again an actual-size Photo- 
stat or photograph will serve an 


There Are Many Unusual Treatments Possible 
with the Poster Black Technique. 
Pleasingly Well Balanced Example of Clever 


This is a 
Handling 


houette to the drawing in which 
vivid lights and shadows tone a 
theme down to brutal contrast, as 
if lamplight or sunlight were play- 
ing on the subject. 

Some of the massed 
methods are as follows: 

1. All-over background, with the 
illustration traced in white out- 
line against it. 

2. The modernistic contrast draw- 
ing, with black shadows rendered 
in a sharp, angular and uncom- 
promising manner against white 
areas, equally defiant of tradition. 

3. The semi-silhouette, with a 
small amount of white detail per- 


black 
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JUSTIFIED 


slong as there was no 
better way of setting hand 
composition than by the 
method of single types, 
costs of production, how- 
ever high, were eminently 


ustilied. But today there 

s available a better way. 

Any copy which can advantageously be set by hand 
can now be set more advantageously by the Ludlow. 
Cost records conclusively show that it is to the 
interest of both agency and typographer to investigate 
the service the Ludlow gives. Facts are at your disposal. 


This advertisement is set in Ludlow Stellar 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH CO. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue - - Chicago, Illinois 


LUDLOW 














Who Says Santa Claus 
(Pg ay Is a Myth 
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BOUT this time each 
the favorite topic is whet 
fat bearded saint in a red 
does (or does not) come d 
the chimney laden with 4 
on Christmas Eve. 


(see next p 
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‘Through Your Advertising. 





Q) AHIS, and its companion legend that 
N “storks bring babies” have run the 
gauntlet of disbeiief for years. Children are 
having a tough time pretending—for the sake 
of their parents—that they still believe these 
tales. They write laborious epistles for their 
parents to send up the chimneys, then turn 
tactfully away to give them a chance to palm 
the messages to be read later on. 


Whether the deception is successful or not, 
myth or no myth, Santa Claus lives in our 
hearts. We believe in the cheerful old rascal. 


The two hundred and thirty-one advertising 
agencies who are members of the National Out- 
door Advertising Bureau, Inc., wish you today 
a Merry Christmas and a Prosperous Nineteen 
thirty. 


ational Outdoor Advertising Bureau 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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mitted to make its appearance here 
and there. 

4. The poster black drawing 
made with lamp black and a brush, 
on surfaced drawing paper. 

5. Simplified tempera wash draw- 
ings made on a base of black board, 
the black dominating throughout. 

6. Outline pen drawings of fig- 
ures or objects, superimposed 
against a solid black 
background. 

7. Such campaigns as 
the current Hartford 
Fire Insurance series, 
with the giant figures 
of Fire rendered in 
poster red and black, the 
details, limited in char- 
acter, suggested by hila- 
tions of white. 

8. Photographs, in 
which solid blacks are 
painted, in order to 
simplify vastly the 
amount of detail. 

9. Pen drawings in 
outline, with portions 
filled in, poster black, 
at the very last, and re- 
lieved by poster tones 
of Ben Day tint. 

10. Poster black illus- 
trations made _ over 
gray background paper, 
and with whites 
guardedly picked out, 
with white water-color paint. 

11. Tempera drawings in poster 
grays, against a flat background of 
black. 

12. The sketchily drawn illustra- 
tions, in crayon, pencil or dry- 
brush, in which blacks are per- 
mitted vigorously to dominate. 

It must be taken into considera- 
tion that not all publications print 
“solid blacks” as such in the final 
reproduction. There may bea poor 
grade of paper or ink, in which 
case the larger areas of black are 
apt to become mottled or at least 
gray down to a noticeable extent. 
The poorer the paper stock the 
more necessary it becomes to limit 
these black areas, chop them up 
and distribute them with protective 
details of white. 

An illustration intended for news- 
paper reproduction which looked 
well enough in the original is 
likely to be damaged in an artistic 
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sense by the stippling processes de. 
manded by certain papers. 

And all subjects do not lenj 
themselves to the poster black 
technique. The more simple com. 
positions are preferable—a sing 
figure, a single object. The mo 
ment too much detail creeps in 
the layout becomes confused. 

It is best to keep typography to 


This Reverse Plate Illustration from a Hamilton 
Watch Advertisement Is Striking and Interesting 


one side, or in bottom or top posi- 
tion, where the illustration contains 
a great deal of massed black 
Otherwise the picture dominates 
too forcefully and the eye en- 
counters difficulty concentrating on 
type. 

For this reason text blocks en- 
tirely surrounded by a heavy black 
frame are _ vision-dazzling and 
should be very generally avoided 

The massed black technique is 
perennially refreshing and popular 
when wisely manipulated. Oddly 
enough, illustrations composed of 
these clashing contrasts of white 
and black seem to be luminous 
with sunshine. They are more 
vivid than any other form of pic- 
torial embellishment. 


Miss Bessie James, formerly assis 
tant advertising agent of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway at Winnipeg, Man. 
has been appointed advertising agent ot 
that railroad at San Francisco. 
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The treatment of the hair, 
the art of make-up, 


the care of her complexion — 
all are most important to 


gS9S 
1930 


Our Beauty Editor, 

pictured above, is an 
authority on all 

matters of feminine charm. 
Just another reason why 
MISS 1930 

is the 

fastest-growing magazine 
for the modern girl. 


A. H. YOUNG Western Representative 
Advertising Director POWERS & STONE, Inc. 
80 Lafayette Street 38 So. Dearborn St. 

New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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THE cow-path wanders all over the field to get to the gate. 
The crow flies straight. Yet, even today, a goodly number of 
national advertisers are trying to get to the farm market by 
using a cow-path. They put their story in the general magazines 
with the hope that it will reach not only the consumers in 
towns and cities, but also the farmers in the fields. They are 
absentee advertisers. 

The principal audience of the general magazine is concen- 
trated in the centers of population. Consequently, their edi- 
torial content must be metropolitan in slant. Their country 
coverage is a matter of chance subscribers. 

Naturally enough, the farmer gravitates to the type of pub- 


lication which is built especially to satisfy his interests. Modern 


THE 


Washington Square, PHILADELPHIA 
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methods have made farming, these days, a highly specialized 
business—one upon which the farmer must be well informed, 
and as modern as his neighbor. 

In more than one and a half million instances, this modern 
farm publication is The Farm Journal. Its circulation goes out 
where the farm money is made—out to the influential families 
in the most prosperous farming sections. Its contents, both in 


editorial and in advertising pages, is addressed directly to the 


farm family. Its contributors include the foremost names in 


agriculture, the headliners of fiction, journalism, sports. 
It would take 86 general magazines to reach the same readers 
you can obtain through the pages of The Farm Journal. That's 


why no representative national list can be complete without 


NATIONAL 
Farm Journal 


The deciding voice in 
1,500,000 prosperous homes 





Is Advertising Instruction Keeping 
Pace with Advertising ? 


This Agent and This University Teacher Say It Is, but That Advertisers 
Could Help It Grow Faster 


By Roland S. Vaile 


Professor of Economics and 
a, University of 
innesota 
HE editor of Printers’ Inx 
asks us whether the advertising 
courses now being given in the uni- 
versities are growing in importance 
and efficiency in proportion to the 
growth of advertising itself. 
In our humble judgment the an- 
swer is in the affirmative—very 
much so. 


and 


Mac Martin 


President, Mac Martin 
Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Printers’ INK caused us to meet 
in conference and compare notes. 
Had the advertising agent been so 
busy in making a living and build- 
ing a business that he had come to 
accept as for granted what the 
universities were accomplishing in 
this direction? On the other hand, 
had the teacher been so engrossed 


Twenty years ago 
last July, one of us 
had the honor of 
introducing a reso- 
lution at the Omaha 
convention of the 
then Association of 
Advertising Clubs 
which put the ad- 
vertising fraternity 
into close co-opera- 
tion with the uni- 
versities, thus be- 
coming one of the 
“fathers,” or at any 
rate a near relative, 
of advertising in- 
struction in the 
universities. Twelve 








HE young man in adver- 

tising, and the young man 
who is thinking of some day 
getting into advertising, want 
to know whether advertising 
instruction is in tune with 
the times. 

The advertising executive 
wants to know whether the 
advertising courses of today 
are fitting young men for ad- 
vertising executive positions 
tomorrow. 

And the advertising in- 
structor wants to know about 
the latest ideas in advertis- 
ing instruction. 

This article furnishes in- 


in setting forth the 
theoretical side of 
economics that the 
results of its prac- 
tical application 
were known to him 
only in part? After 
much .earnest 
thought we arrived 
at this conclusion 
which we believe to 
be correct: 

Not only have 
the university busi- 
ness courses moved 
right along with 
advertising during 
the last few years, 
but on the whole 
they have moved 


years ago, the other 
of us decided to 


make the impart- ot sires. 





formation that will interest 


faster. The reason 
for this assertion is 














ing of such in- 
struction his life work, and has 
since been thus actively engaged. 

Twenty years, or even twelve 
years, is a long time in this fast 
moving age. The one of us, as the 
head of an agency and in close 
contact with merchandising in all 
its practical phases, has seen ad- 
vertising make great strides. The 
other, working from the academic 
end, has seen public instruction—in 
this, as in other subjects—making 
great strides also. 

During this time we have seen 
many universities marching side by 
side with advertising. But the per- 
tinent inquiry addressed to us by 


that advertising — 
even now not so very far re- 
moved from the stone age—had 
reached a relatively high point of 
development twenty years ago, 
whereas the universities started 
from scratch. 

The net effect has been a notable 
improvement in the equipment of 
advertising workers. Young men 
have been enabled to combine busi- 
ness study with their liberal arts 
pursuits in such a way as to be- 
come broadly educated and at the 
same time acquire practical funda- 
mental knowledge which every ad- 
vertising man must get somewhere 
—either in school or on the job. 
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Even so, advertising executives 
—agents, managers and others— 
are disposed to turn up their noses 
at beginners. There is nothing new 
about this attitude; they have al- 
ways been that way. They had 
ample justification ten years ago, 
or perhaps even five years ago; 
but there is very little such justifi- 
cation today. And the reason for 
the change is the work the univer- 
sities are doing. 

Are the universities given any 
great amount of credit for this, 
however? Not so you can notice 
it. Some executives appear to look 
upon a four-year university busi- 
ness administration course in pretty 
much the frame of mind as that 
of the old timers who used to re- 
gard “book larnin’” as a creation 
of the devil. 

There is, for example, the case 
of a Chicago advertising agent to 
whom a University of [Illinois 
graduate applied for a job. 

“Young man,” the agent solemnly 
said, after ascertaining that the ap- 
plicant had been graduated from 
the business administration course 
and not from the Liberal Arts 
school, “let me give you a little 
free advice: Just say you are from 
the University. If you say you at- 
tended the business school there is 
not an agency in Chicago that will 
hire you.’ 

The young man had sense enough 
not to follow the free advice. 

This agent’s arbitrary stand was 
taken, no doubt, because he did not 
know that the very fine business 
school course at Illinois is equiva- 
lent, from a standpoint of general 
education, to the one laid down as 
a ae for getting a Bachelor 

Arts degree. 

Right on this point, we think, is 
where a little information is needed 
by agents and others who hire 
embryo advertising experts. It is 
probably true, except in the cases 
of a few hardshelled practitioners 
of the old school, that there is 
general recognition of the value of 
a four-year college course as a 
foundation for advertising work. 
But some think, or say they think, 
that such a course should not be 
mixed with any attempt at techni- 
cal instruction; that the only way 
to learn advertising is first to ac- 
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quire a general education and then 
get a job and learn advertising by 
working at it. The basis for their 
thought is that the universities 
necessarily must approach the tech- 
nical side in a dilettante way, be- 
cause “how can a teacher know 
anything about business?” 


Teaching Facts 


The universities, in their teach- 
ing of advertising and allied busi- 
ness subjects, come as nearly as 
they can to the facts, in the light of 
constantly changing conditions. 
Revolutionary developments come 
almost over night; the whole busi- 
ness structure is being remade; 
what is good practice today is hope- 
lessly out of date tomorrow. These 
courses, then, are working toward 
a general clarification of business 
thought and the eventual estab- 
lishment of sound principles that 
may be accepted as law and gospel. 
In a way, their work may be 
likened to the effort to reconcile 
the Bible and science. Just as soon 
as somebody shows that the views 
of modern science as to the cre- 
ation of the world are or are not 
incompatible with the account set 
forth in the book of Genesis, along 
comes science with some entirely 
new thoughts as to how the world 
came to be. Meanwhile, the book 
of Genesis remains; but its inter- 
pretation in relation to science 
changes as scientific knowledge 
grows. In like manner, advertising 
remains; but the ways of using it 
and understanding it are growing 
and will ever continue to do so. 

It is obvious that a young man 
going into business should know 
all the latest thought in this de- 
velopment. And if his four-year 
college course can be shaped so 
that he can know it—know it with- 
out any detriment to the general 
cultural effect that an academic 
education produces—both he and 
business will gain. 

How does a university go at it 
to train a man for business—a man 
who, perforce, does not intend to 
do graduate work and who wants 
to start his career as soon as his 
four-year course is completed? 

In the University of Minnesota 
School of Business Administration 
a pre-business course is required 
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Actual 
or “Adequate” 


The Pawtucket Times and The Woon- 
socket Call have a combined circula- 
tion—97% home delivered—of 37,043 
among the 38,930 families residing on 
the North Side of the Street of Rhode 
Island. 


Think of It! 
*37,043 Circulation—Among 38,930 Families 


Overage 





Certain Providence newspapers, mak- 
ing claims of “Adequate” Rhode Is- 
land coverage, seem to forget this im- 
portant and responsive market in 
Northern Rhode Island—over 169,000 
population — including the cities of 
Pawtucket, Central Falls and Woon- 
socket. 


Coverage of this terri- 

tory by Providence 

newspapers is gen- icoammean 3: 
erally considered | Sarena 
unsatisfactory when 

compared with the 

ACTUAL coverage 

figures shown on the 

opposite page. 


*These figures apply to Northern 
Rhode Island only. The Pawtucket 
Times and The Woonsocket Call 
have a combined total circulation of 
45,648. , 
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Facts about Northern 


Rhode Island 


The following figures were compiled from the latest 
available statements 


Pawtucket 


No. Families Pawtucket Providence Providence 
State Census Times Bulletin Journal 
1925 (Evening) (Evening) (Morning) 


Pawtucket and Central 

Falls (twin cities) 21,629 22,264 1,144 6,338 
_ Lincoln 2.405 1,522 129 323 
milies Cumberland 2,327 1,723 40 275 





Totals for above 26,361 25,509 1,313 6,936 
Total Net Paid Circulation of The Pawtucket Times , . 29,895 


Woonsocket 


No. Families Woonsocket Providence Providence 
State Census Call Bulletin Journal 
1925 (Evening) (Evening) (Morning) 


City of Woonsocket 9,972 9,732 309 1,734 
Burrillville 1,883 1,326 382 180 
North Smithfield. ... 714 476 19 25 


Totals for above 12,569 11,534 710 1,939 
Total Net Paid Circulation of the Woonsocket Call , , 15,753 


There is only one way to blanket northern Rhode Island 
and that is with 


The Pawtucket Times 


and 


The Woonsocket Call 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman National Representatives 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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for BUSINESS 
in 1930 





In the South crop conditions are 
better than the ten year average. 
Valuation of crops this year, based 
on prevailing prices, is a quarter 
billion dollars more than a year ago. 


In this market SOUTHERN RURALIST IS— 


bd —in total paid circulation ; 
fi rs if —in editorial merit ; 
—in coverage in the group of 
states comprising the highest farm values. 


Circulation Guarantee 
650,000 
100% Net Paid—No Bulk 


SOUTHERN RURALIST 


Serves Every Interest of the Farm Home 


ATLANTA, GA. 


National Advertising Representatives: 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency. 
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\f freshmen and sophomores which 
s, in most cases, taken in the Col- 
ege of Science, Literature and the 

Arts. For students interested in 
bericulture, this course is taken in 
he College of Agriculture, Fores- 
ry and Home Economics. A pre- 
business course in the College of 
Engineering and Architecture is 
bvailable for those expecting to en- 
page in manufacturing. 

Here is what a man in the first 
group must have before he can en- 
ter the School of Business Ad- 
ministration proper in his junior 
year : 

. Five credits in Business Or- 
ganization: Marketing. 

. Five credits in Business Or- 
ganization: Production. _ 

. Five eredits in Mechanism of 
Exchange. : 

. Nine credits in English Com- 
position. 

5. Ten credits in one of the fol- 
lowing social sciences: geog- 
raphy, history, political science, 
sociology. ‘ 4 

. Ten credits in mathematics or 
one of the following laboratory 
sciences: botany, chemistry, 
physics, zoology. 

. Six credits in psychology. 

. Five credits in Principles of 
Economics. 

. Three credits in Elements of 
Accounting. 

. Six credits in Principles of Ac- 
counting. 
Five credits 
Statistics. 
Sufficient electives to make a 
minimum of 90 credits with 
one honor point per credit. 

Not until he enters the junior 
year does his instruction in adver- 
tising and related subjects begin. 
During this year the required work 
takes in 28 credits including busi- 
ness law, monetary and banking 
policy, advanced general account- 
ing, corporation finance, market ad- 
ministration, traffic management, 
business statistics and the writing 
of business reports. 

In the senior year, 24 credits 
must be made in advanced general 
economics, business policy, busi- 
ness cycles, labor problems, public 
finances, public utilities and pro- 
duction management. 

The above subjects constitute 
what is known as the core group. 
They are really the “tool courses” 
taking in, as they do, things every 
broadly informed business man 
should know. Inasmuch as re- 
search is becoming increasingly 


in Elements of 
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important to the advertising worker 
(and those who know how to con- 
duct it properly are far in the 
minority) the courses in ac- 
counting and statistics are most 
thorough. They are planned and 
administered with the thought in 
mind of the way in which some- 
body classified liars. 

“There are,” this sage said, “three 
kinds of liars: liars, damn’ liars 
and statisticians.” 

In addition to the core group re- 
quirements of 28 credits, the junior 
who elects advertising as his major 
must gain seventeen more credits 
in these branches: Psychology of 
advertising, advertising procedure, 
introduction to newspaper report- 
ing, copyreading and makeup, writ- 
ing of special articles, electives. 

During his senior year, in addi- 
tion to 24 credits in the core group 
and nine in electives, he has com- 
mercial art, advanced advertising 
procedure and general marketing. 

Every junior and senior is as- 
signed to an adviser who studies 
his needs and helps him frame a 
program which will most nearly 
meet them. The programs of study 
are therefore varied as each parti- 
cular case dictates. Sometimes the 
student is advised to elect subjects 
in other schools and colleges of the 
University in order to obtain a 
well-rounded preparation for his 
prospective career. 

Some people seem to think that 
a mass of half-digested advertis- 
ing information is crammed into 
the student and that he is then left 
to find out for himself the meth- 
ods of adapting or using it. Such 
might have been the case a few 
years ago, but not now; advertis- 
ing instruction has grown even as 
has advertising itself. 

Consider, for example, the work 
of an advertising class conducted 
by one of the writers at Minnesota 
during the spring of 1929. The 
required texts for this course are 
Kleppner’s “Advertising Proce- 
dure” and Vaile’s “Economics of 
Advertising.” The ten weeks of the 
quarter are devoted to a project of 
working out an advertising pro- 
gram for the merchandising of a 
mythical line of men’s suits made 
by the “Alpha Beta” company. The 
same technique, with a different 
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case or background, is followed 
each year. 

Each student is given an outline 
of this imaginary company’s his- 
tory and merchandising problems. 
The sales for 1928 are given as 
$8,250,000 ; but with the opening of 
new retail outlets in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa and the Dakotas, 
the 1929 sales were expected to be 
$8,500,000, with an increase to $8,- 
800,000 in 1930. The “company” 
was said to be willing to spend 
2.25 per cent of its expected sales 
for advertising. 

The first two weeks of the 
course cover “The Purposes of 
Advertising” and “Advertising Re- 
search” as set forth by the texts. 
This instruction forms the basis 
for a project report, due on April 
12, covering these points: 

“What research should be under- 
taken as a guide for advertising 
Alpha Beta clothing—both national 
and local—for the period August 
1929 to January 1931? Include in 
the project some form of consumer 
questionnaire investigation. Give 
the questionnaire exactly as you 
would use it.” 

Then follows two more weeks 
of classroom work in the eco- 
nomics of advertising, at the con- 
clusion of which the students are 
required to fill out and tabulate the 
questionnaires agreed upon as a 
result of the first project. 

The fifth week is devoted to a 
study of advertising copy and the 
sixth to direct mail and outdoor 
advertising. And then, to show 
how much of the instruction he has 
assimilated, the student must, by 
April 26, hand in copy for a page 
advertisement in a college maga- 
zine and a half page for the Minne- 
sota Daily (the University paper). 

During the seventh and eighth 
weeks, the classroom work is on il- 
lustration and layout, printing and 
engraving. The student then makes 
layouts for the advertisements 
written two weeks previously, thus 
illustrating the distinct difference 
between copy-writing and layout 
making. 

After another week devoted to a 
study of Kleppner’s treatment of 
the scheduling of advertisements. 
the student makes out a schedule for 
the manufacturer’s and retailer’s 
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advertising of Alpha Beta Cloth 
from August 1, 1929 to Septem} 
1, 1930. 

The concluding week of ¢ 
course takes in a study of “T 
Advertising Organization” 
the final project assignment 
that the student shall bring 
gether the first five project studid 
in the form of a report from; 
agency to the advertising m: anage 
of the Alpha Beta Company. 

Thus it is seen that the stude 
is taught to apply as he learns. T 
same spirit is carried into ¢ 
final examination. Here the sty 
dent is given a statement outlinin 
the merchandising of a certai 
company and is informed that 
is the newly appointed advertising 
manager. Then he is asked t 
give a written report on thes 
points : 


1. Assuming that you will employ 
an advertising agency what will 
the agency do, and what will 
your department do? 

How much money will you 
plan to spend on advertising 
for the years 1929 to 1931, in 
clusive, and how will you de 
termine the amount? 
Would you use the 
“cream,” or “national 
Why? 
Work out a complete schedule 
of advertising to be under 
taken during 1929, showing the 
media and the dates. 
The company has used a trade 
mark for several years, but 
has never registered it. Would 
you advise their doing so? 
Why? If so, how should they 
proceed ? 
Would you prepare any dealer 
display advertising? Why or 
why not? 
How would you apportion your 
advertising copy between “pio- 
neer,”’ “competitive” and “re- 
tentive”’ advertising ? Between 
“emotional” and “rational” ap- 
peals? 
What specific purposes would 
you have in mind in preparing 
your copy? 
What engravings would you 
use in connection with ques- 
tion 4? Show which advertise- 
ments would be illustrated and 
the kind of plate required 
Prepare a rough draft of a lay- 
out and explain in footnotes 
how you have attempted to get 
(a) distinction, (b) balance, 
(c) coherence. 
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mney. All need experience ; some 
ed the money. Advertising agents 
the Twin Cities hire them to do 
search work along such lines as 

i the proportion of 
consciousness in various 
of commodities. Minne- 
ind St. Paul retailers are 
lad to give them work on a part 
i The University some- 
encourages promising stu- 

nts to drop out of school for a 
arter and work in a store or an 
dvertising office, meanwhile carry- 
¢ perhaps one study. 

All this, of course, is of the 
highest value. Scientific research 
sone of the greatest needs of 
present day advertising ; and actual 
knowledge of merchandise and ex- 
rience in selling it can give the 
lvertising man ideas that he could 
gin in no other way. 

The students do a considerable 
mount of research work for 

ufacturers of the country in 

ral—also for teachers in 

Minnesota and other universities. 

he University is constantly re- 
tiving questionnaires from manu- 
iacturers, advertising agents and 
o-called research organizations 
asking that investigations be made 

1 various lines. These supply an 
opportunity for practical work 
which is welcomed. Incidentally, 
some of the questionnaire forms 
thus received are fearful and won- 
derful to behold. 

They supply an interesting ob- 
ject lesson in how not to conduct 
research. The students quickly 
recognize them as such, and won- 
der if they are any indication of 
the merchandising knowledge and 
practices of those sending them 
ut. It might be suggested, with 
some show of reason, that these 
ganizations probably need uni- 
versity trained men in their adver- 
ising departments. Here is one of 
the places where advertising as 
taught is stepping along faster 
than advertising as practiced. 

We have talked a great deal here 
about the University of Minnesota 
hecause it is the one with which 
we are naturally best acquainted. 
But the work it is carrying on is 
merely typical of the noteworthy 
service for advertising done by uni- 
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versities in general; many others 
are as good as Minnesota in this 
respect—some perhaps better. 

Advertising executives should re- 
member that these schools have 
no patent processes for taking 
green material and delivering it in 
the form of a superior human 
product properly hallmarked with 
a degree. They are unable to guar- 
antee the exact intellectual dimen- 
sions of the products they turn out. 
The reason for this is that adver- 
tising men are to be judged on 
substantially the same pattern as 
advertising itself. Unless a prod- 
uct is capable of gaining success 
without advertising, it cannot gain 
lasting success with it; unless a 
man has within him the force that 
will make him a successful adver- 
tising worker without university 
training he cannot expect to be 
made successful with it. But in 
either case the higher achievement 
can come to the worthy product or 
the inherently capable man—the 
one through advertising and the 
other through university work. 

Some people should not go to 
college at all—any more than they 
should attempt to become advertis- 
ing agents, copy writers, managers 
or salesmen. This is an established 
fact that is not given nearly the 
general recognition it merits. Tests 
made of applicants for admission to 
the University of Minnesota show 
that fully 100 out of every 1,000 
have no chance at all to be success- 
ful in college. This judgment is 
shown to be mistaken in less than 
3 per cent of the cases judged. 
In other words, 97 of the 100 
apparently destined for failure 
in their college work actually do 
fail. We wonder how nearly this 
proportion holds good in the case 
of those entering the various 
branches of the advertising busi- 
ness, 

The benefit gained by pursuing 
a university course—business ad- 
ministration or any other—is not 
altogether the attainment of fac- 
tual knowledge. Its broader pur- 
pose is to make a man think, to 
show him how to study. When he 
gets a job he is still going to 
school, or should be; the most suc- 
cessful advertising man is the one 
who goes to school all his life. A 
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man with a trained mind has the 
best opportunities for advancement 
in advertising, and if he can get at 
least part of this training in sub- 
jects that he would have to learn 
anyway after graduation, he is just 
that much farther advanced in his 
life work, and thus is the general 
cause of advertising served. 

University courses for advertis- 
ing men are not what they should 
be and what they will be. Neither, 
for that matter, is advertising very 
far advanced from crudity. The 
whole merchandising world is 
seething with change; old methods 
are being discarded as not fitting 
the times and an earnest hunt for 
new ones is being made. “What 
shall we do now and how shall we 
do it?” is the universal question. 
Here is where the universities and 
advertising can work together— 
yes, and grow up together. 

A more intimate and friendly re- 
lationship between the two is 
needed. This could be fostered, 
for one thing, by advertisers, pub- 
lishers and advertising agents mak- 
ing a wider use of university facil- 
ities in getting their research work 
done. ‘ They could open their es- 
tablishments to professors on sab- 
batical leave, and thus be taught 
as well as teach. Business needs to 
use the university ; the university 
needs the experience and knowl- 
edge of successful business men. 
The greatest problems in all com- 
mercial history are now up for 
solution, and greater ones will 
probably follow. Combined effort 
will be little enough. 

Meanwhile, we believe that ad- 
vertising instruction in universities 
has progressed to such an extent 
that any advertising man who feels 
he can turn up his nose at it is 
probably not very modern in his 
own methods. 


Changes in Bernsten & Living- 
ston Agency 


Leon Livingston has purchased Her- 
bert C. Bernsten’s interest in the firm 


of Bernsten & Livingston, Inc., San 
Francisco advertising agency. No change 
in name is contemplated. The agency 
has added to its staf: Francis A. Har- 
per, Jr., previously z4. . copy staff 
of Henri, Hurst mala. Inc., 
Chicago, ‘and Leo oN at 
formerly with Foster & Kleiser, Inc. 
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Where News Ends and 
Advertising Begins 

Public opinion is a state of mind. | 
has two creative forces, news and aj. 
vertising. These two statements sum. 
marize the fundamentals of a tak 
which Earnest Elmo Calkins made fy 
fore the Adcraft Club of Detroit at , 
meeting held last week. With the rm 
cent and present financial situation a 
examples, Mr. Calkins explained how 
news and advertising are usable in 
creating public opinion. 

We are dealing with a strange force, 
mob psychology, according to Mr 
Calkins. This is peculiarly and em. 
phatically an advertising situation. “tt 
was a state of mind that pushed stocks 
up beyond reasonable levels,” he de 
clared. “It was a state of mind that 
pulled them down. And it will be a 
state of mind if the country goes 
steadily on, unmoved by the compara- 
tively small and isolated happenings on 
the stock exchange.” 

Public opinion is created partly by 
news and partly by directed advertising, 
Mr. Calkins continued. The news {o- 
lows public interest and, therefore, 
while valuabie at the start in dissemi. 
nating information, it fails where ad 
vertising succeeds in that there is no 
motive to continue the work. 

“Advertising,” it was explained, “cre 
ates its own interest out of material the 
news has abandoned, and then continues 
until it has accomplished its purpose of 
creating a new state of mind. The sale 
of goods by advertising is nothing more 
than creating a state of mind toward 
them; and therefore the selling of ideas, 
impressions and opinions about any 
public matter is best effected by adver- 
tising.’ 

Mr. Calkins was introduced by John 
Benson, president of the American As 
sociation of Advertising Agencies. 


Paul Block and F. M. Hanson 


Buy Duluth “News Tribune 

Paul Block, New York, and F. M 
Hanson, publisher of the Duluth Her 
ald, have purchased the Duluth News 
Tribune from J. T. Murphy and R. T 
Bayne. Mr. Block and Mr. Hanson hold 
a controlling interest in the Duluth 
Herald. 


Orphos Toothpaste Account 
to Wales Agency 


Orphos Company, Inc., New 
York, manufacturer of Orphos_tooth- 
paste, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Wales Advertising Com 
pany, Inc., New York. Newspapers 
and magazines will be used 


H. F. Stedfeld Joins 
Stedfeld Agency 


Harry F. Stedfeld, formerly with e 
Millis Advertising Com , 
dianapolis, has joined The H ' Seed 
feld Company, New York FB + 
agency, in a contact and sales capacity 


The 
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Promise 
Performed 


and 
Re-affirmed 


- 
W HEN we announced The American Home in 
June, 1928, we confidently predicted a fast rising 
circulation; we promised a forceful advertising 
medium. 

Now we are crowding the quarter million mark; 
and the advertising record for the year has been 
861 pages of advertising from 594 advertisers. 


* * * 


Effective with the issue of March, 1930, new 
advertising rates in The American Home will be 
established upon a circulation delivery of 250,000 
net paid A. B. C. And indications point to a cir- 
culation between 275,000 and 300,000 over the 
following year. 


The new rate will be $1500 a page. 


Ac vertisers in The American Home 
may again, however, reserve a 
pronounced advantage in 
advertising rates — 
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Whatwe promised— 


Dec. 12 1920 


In our first announcement of The American 
Home, issued in June, 1928, we said: 


“The American Home is dedi- 
cated to the faith that there is 
going on in America a great 
emergence. 

“We believe that there exists 
agreat group of Americans who 
are reaching for beauty and 
spacious living; who, winning 
economic stability, are emerg- 
ing from the struggle for sub- 
sistence to a new struggle for 
living. @ And that nowhere is 
this tendency more marked 
than in the making of homes. 

“We believe that beauty is 
eternal, and that the apprecia- 
tion of it is constantly wid- 
ening. ® That good taste is a 
gift within the reach of every- 
one; that it need not be con- 
fined to those wealthy few who 
may acquire Gobelin tapes- 
tries, Cellini objets d’art, Ming 
vases, Florentine cabinets. 

“Least of all should beauty 
be for those rare occasions 
where the wooer seeks it in the 
tabernacle. @ If we are to en- 
joy beauty it will not do for 
those of us who work in count- 
ing houses and kitchens to seek 
it in art galleries and museums. 
® It must belong to plain peo- 
ple every day. @ They must 
enjoy it in their homes and in 
their gardens, in all the com- 


monplace things that are a part 
of living... 

“Up from the ranks there 
emerges a vast army of ‘those 
whom a dream hath possessed’, 
a dream of beauty, a dream of 
a home that is more than a 
shelter, a home filled with all 
the fine and beautiful things 
and the useful things that en- 
rich life. 

“It is for these that The 
American Home is edited; for 
those Americans who have 
learned to want fine things and 
are setting about the task of 
getting them... 

“The circulation potentiali- 
ties of The American Home 
are, beyond question, very 
great. @ How great we cannot 
predict; but we are assured 
that advertisers using The 
American Home will benefit 
from a fast-rising circulation 
and the high reader vitality 
which it reflects... 

“We believe that The Amer- 
ican Home offers an unusual 
opportunity to the makers of 
beauty in that through it they 
may imprint upon the minds 
of the seekers for beauty a 
quick and understanding sense 
of the distinction of their 
products.” 


Here Is What Has Been Accomplised 
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What we’ve done— 


i N October, 1928, we launched the first issue of The 
American Home. 

The circulation of Garden and Home Builder (pred- 
ecessor of The American Home) for the previous year 


had been— 


Graphic Chart showing circulation 
Home Builder. October 1927 September. 1928 


The American Home jumped into instant favor—and 
has won increasing favor. This is the circulation record 


for its first year of publication— 


Graphic circulation of American Home, 
October, 1928 1929 


The rate established for The American Home was 
$75.) a page, based on 100,000 circulation. Advertisers 


who had entered orders for space prior to the first of 
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August, 1928, were permitted to use The American Home 
through the entire year at the old Garden and Home 
Builder rate of $450 a page. 


Here is the excess delivery of circulation they enjoyed 


above what they paid for— 


G Chart showing circulation of American Home 
pare my een fet ene 


In four issues, the circulation of The American Home 


had passed the 150,000 mark; with the March issue, a 
new rate of $1,000 a page was established, based upon 
a circulation delivery of 150,000 net paid A. B. C. 


Advertisers were still permitted prior to December 
20th, 1928, to enter orders at the rate of $750 a page; 
and here is the circulation delivery which they have 
enjoyed in comparison to the rate paid— 


showing circulation of The American Home, March 
a ene diane ne pal 
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in Home 


By April, 1929, it was already evident that the circu- 
d Home 


lation of The American Home was established at 200,- 
000 or better; and effective with the September issue of 
1929, a new rate of $1,250 a page was established, based 
on a circulation delivery of 200,000 net paid A. B. C. 







enjoy ed 





The September issue has met and passed expectations, 
the circulation is still mounting, and with the same 
vitality displayed from the beginning. The 250,000 mark 
is already in sight. 








\dvertisers may again, however, reserve a rate advan- 
ta Orders entered before December 20th, 1929, will 


carry the privilege of using space for a year from March, 







1930, at the present rate of $1,250 a page. 






Because The American Home has delivered the reader 





Home 


sue, a 





a superior editorial product, readers have responded in 





upon a way to give The American Home one of the fastest 






mounting circulations in the class magazine field. 







We have delivered both a richly responsive circulation, 


and a very large excess delivery of circulation above what 


‘mber 


page; 





have advertisers have contracted for. Advertising in The 






American Home is more than an outstanding value. It 






is an outstanding bargain. 
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What you’ve done- 


Y 
OU have responded to the value delivered in The 


American Home with a volume of advertising that has 
been steadily mounting. In volume and numbers, in char- 
acter and variety, the advertising pages of The American 


Home have steadily grown. 


When we announced The American Home, advertisers 
had contracted for 153 pages of advertising in future 
issues; and had used in Garden and Home Builder 
during the previous year an average of 42 pages of ad- 


vertising to the issue. 


Before the first issue of The American Home was 
published, 317 advertisers had contracted for 703 pages 


of advertising in the first year of publication. 


(There have actually appeared 861 pages of advertising 


from 594 advertisers.) 


When we announced the first increase in circulation 
above our promised delivery —when, that is, we reached 
the 150,000 mark—108 new advertisers contracted for 
218 additional pages of advertising. 


When we announced the second increase of circulation 
—when, that is, we reached the 200,000 mark—11! 
new advertisers contracted for 340 additional pages of 


advertising. 


Here is the record of advertising ‘in The American 
Home in comparison to its predecessor (and 1930 prom- 
ises an equally marked step ahead of the first year). 
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Stare You have helped us to present in The American Home 


ilder 
f ad. 






—beyond the service in its editorial columns—a well- 






rounded picture of opportunities for building and dec- 






orating beautiful homes, and surrounding them with 






attractive gardens. 





This is impressive as a recognition of The American 





Home. But it is even more impressive as an evidence of 






your participation in our common job of building a 






ing : : 
ss magazine that holds forth to the reader a pre-eminent 
service in every phase of his interest in building and 
on maintaining a comfortable and charming home. § 
e . . . . 
d e have made a magazine—strong, influential, rich 
or 





reader interest and responsiveness. 






ou have collaborated with us through your patron- 





in the making of a forceful advertising medium. 









ogether we have established The American Home 


me of America’s foremost marketplaces, attracting 






interest and enjoying the confidence of nearly a 





irter of a million American families intent on the 





ilding and the beautifying of their homes. 
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ae plainly point to a circulation for The American 
Home averaging between 275,000 and 300,000 for the issues 
from March, 1930 to February, 1931. 


So, you may enjoy again, if you will, an excess circulation 
delivery substantially above the circulation you will contract 


for — 


— provided your reservation for advertising in 1930 is 
entered before December 20th, 1929. 


To advertisers who have used space in The American Home 
under orders entered prior to June 20th, 1929, space will be 
made available in The American Home up to and including the 
August, 1930 issue, at the rate of $1,000 a page; from September. 
1930, to February, 1931, at $1,250. 


To all other advertisers who enter orders for space prior to 
December 20th, 1929, the present rate of $1,250 will obtain, 
conditioned upon the entry of a definite schedule of inser. 
tions, or upon the use of space in the issues of January or 
February, 1930, in a size not less than the maximum adver. 
tisement used in their campaign. 








The 
Ameriean Home 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, INC. 
Publishers, Garden City, N. Y. 


New York: 244 Madison Ave. 


Boston: Park Square Bldg. Cuicaco: People’s Gas Bldg. 
ATLANTA, Ga.: 902 Walton Bldg. SANTA BarBara, CAL. 


Toronto: Doubleday, Doran & Gundy, Ltd. 
Lonpon: Wm. Heinemann, Ltd. 


(Member National Shelter Group) 
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Out in the Open 
By Howard W. Dickinson 


“Panic!” “Re-ad- 
What mean these 


YRISIS!” 
justment !” 
sinister words? 
When it comes to foretelling 
what business is going to do we 
have only one sure prophecy that 
we can make. That is that we 
shall have a continuing exhibition 
of constructive vigor and promo- 
tive energy. We are never very 
solvent in terms of an immediate 
forced liquidation. We operate on 
credit plus vigor, a sound combina- 
tion as we work it, until we have 
worked the credit part up too high. 
We have not the slightest prospect 
of a general forced liquidation, 
though liquidation has been forced 
upon a minor part of our national 
business, that of buying and selling 
stocks, and a bit of a hullabaloo 
has been raised, particularly in the 
East. Sol shall not attempt to say 
how long it will take to recover 
from the so-called avalanche of 
selling. If we tell the truth, most 
of us think it has been both whole- 
some and curative. 


The nearer any disease approaches a 
crisis, the nearer it is a cure. 
(Tom Paine) 


But these words, “Crisis!” 
“Slaughter of Values!” and others 
have appeared in newspapers. We 
know well that the headline man 
has to throw verbal bricks through 
the windows of our attention to 
make us buy a paper, and I'll say 
that we’ve had some really excit- 
ing news, and we have turned to 
our wise men for reassurance. 
These wise men came up to the 
scratch nobly. But really, most 
people haven’t taken these head- 
lines much more seriously than 
they would, “Sugar Daddy Haled 
into Divorce Court.” I say most 
people. 


The only cheap and universal cure. 
(Co 


wley) 


It is queer that when things hap- 
pen, most of us predict that affairs 
will soon be back where they were. 


They never do get back where they 
were, they go on. If we do not get 
a truer sense of relationships be- 
tween stock prices and industrial 
values, what’s the use of going 
through a stock market clean-up? 
The benefit may not come just at 
the time we want it to and in 
just the form we want it. That 
rarely happens, but the benefit is 
immediate if we have the sense to 
see it and take it. 


Life hath quicksands 
(Longfellow) 


We've been building a Utopia of 
wealth for everybody and we've 
found a little quicksand under a 
part of one of the foundations. In 
order to get our growing struc- 
ture up and make it endurable, we 
just had to find that quicksand and 
ates piles into the hard pan be- 
low. Valuable material sunk out 
of sight in that quicksand, and a 
number of would-be architects will 
shed their white collars, go back 
to chiseling stone and keep on 
studying architecture. By that I 
mean that several people went 
broke. And we mourn a bit be- 
cause some of those people may 
have been us or our friends. I 
confess I find great values in mak- 
ing events personal. Some of my 
own friends have been bumped. 

Re-adjustments? I object to the 
“re,” because adjustments in life 
and in business are perpetual. We 
don’t adjust ourselves back to 
chiseling stone, we get kicked back 
to the stone pile, and then we learn 
something we didn’t know about 
architecture. It isn’t a re-adjust- 
ment, it’s a new adjustment. If I 
were only a poet I’d sing the price- 
less value of the kick, to the kickee, 
I mean. 


From crowns to kicks 
(Byron) 


Words of praise give a pleasur- 
able sensation, a feeling of appre- 
ciation, encouragement to go on, 
perhaps an impulse to over-confi- 
dence, perhaps the feeling, “Now 
I’ve done a big thing, I can cash 
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in and quit.” The incompetents 
always have a desire to cash in 
and quit, the competents never 
have. There are good and bad 
effects from words of praise. But 
a swift kick in the pants! I’ve had 
several which were coming to me 
and I wouldn’t trade them for all the 
words of praise I’ve ever had with 
some dollars to boot. The ques- 
tion of whether the kicker was 
fair or not in giving the kick is 
so far from the point that I can 
assume the personal right to hate 
the kicker and bless the kick if 
I want to. 


Tke weariness of waiting for someone 
to come. 
(Longfellow) 


The swift kick is an arouser, 
either to effective wrath or to in- 
telligent effort, and we all need it 
now and then. It is a reminder 
of essentials and fundamentals. 
Perhaps money lenders needed a 
kick to remind them that buildings 
were waiting to be built, crops to 
be raised, splendid commodities to 
be advertised and sold, suburban 
lots to be developed, manifold pro- 
ductive enterprises, small and large, 
sound in principle waiting to start, 
but unable to get capital. I’ve been 
told that it has been very hard to 
get money for such things at rea- 
sonable rates. Banks were much 
more interested in stocks. 


Not till the hours of light return 
All we have built do we discern. 
(Matthew Arnold) 


One thing seems sure. The pres- 
ent situation presages great activity. 
abnormally great activity, and 
what seems very important, a more 
varied activity. Opportunity and 
necessity both will insure this ac- 
tivity. Some temporarily poor men 
have got to get rich again. A vast 
number of new enterprises are 
waiting to begin. The leading ad- 
vertisers must and will keep right 
on leading. Production and sale 
look better as fortune building 
stones than they did a month or so 
ago. Statistics never can evaluate 
the psychological power of our 
deep-seated habit of popular opti- 
mism. Human statisticians still 
see some unfavorable future indus- 
trial balances in their figures, but 
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being human, they also see our 
habitual optimistic reactions from 
the swift kicks of unpleasant reali- 
ties, so they, too, paint the rosy 
picture instead of the dark one 
They know that the human power 
to advance will not permit long 
vacations of either confidence or 
progress. 


As some day it may h-ppen that a vic- 
tim must be found, I’ve got a littl 
list—I’ve got a little list. 

(Gilbert, in the Mikado) 


John, a_ salesman, had _ bought 
stock in his firm several years ago 
and had enough money from its 
sale to keep him the rest of his 
days. A few weeks ago that stock 
went down—5 points—10 points— 
25 points. “The bottom,” John 
said and hocked everything he had 
to buy all he could get on as 
small a margin as possible. John 
proposed to be a millionaire. John 
was entirely “cleaned out.” “To 
bad,” or “Served him right,” take 
your choice according to the senti- 
mentality of your temperament 
Makes no difference to John. John 
has had a swift kick and it’s more 
important for him to profit by it 
than to have his friends sorry {or 
him. 

John went in to see his boss 
“Boss, I’m cleaned out.” “Not 
really, John? Everything?” “Every- 
thing.” “Gee! boy, I’m. sorry, 
but on the other hand you've got 
your job and maybe now we can 
keep you.” “You sure can keep 
me, and I need my job. But if 
I could have sold or mortgaged my 
job that would have gone too. | 
stood to have made a million on 
a twenty point rise.’ It is too 
early to see just how and how far 
John will come back, but he'll be 
as good as ever on his job, lh 
cause his investments and his job 
have been very different things 
with him. His job has been his 
life and he has it yet. Probably 
John realizes that the worst thing 
he can do is to spend much time 
being sorry for himself. 


No man is hurt but by himself. 
(Diogenes) 
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In the Wall Street 
of the West 


—THE NEWS is preferred 


During November, The News 
led the San Francisco evening field 
in financial advertising. From the 
bottom to the top of the heap in 
one year! 


Only twelve months ago, The 
News created its financial section. 
The big idea was to issue one of 
the best and most complete finan- 
cial newspapers in the United 
States. 


Within six months, The News 
had been “accepted” by investors 
and brokers. During the recent 
market crisis, stock and bond 
houses used The News to check 
margin accounts. 


Now The News leads the field! 
That’s growth! That’s real prog- 
ress! That’s a demonstration no 
shrewd advertiser can overlook. 


Tae San F RANCISCO N EWS 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 








NATIONAL ADVERTISING MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT 

DEPARTMENT OF BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD . . . OF THE UNITED PRESS 
NEWSPAPERS ‘ ‘ and of 

230 PARK AVE., N. Y. C. 4 . MEDIA RECORDS, INC, 
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have popped themselves off with a 
gun, poor devils, temporarily 
blinded by something which after 
all is not very important, an epi- 
sode rather than a crisis. Don’t 
be sorry for the Johns who still 
have their jobs. If you have to 
weep over anybody consider those 
whose fortunes were not wiped 
out but whose jobs were, the fi- 
nanciers whose methods have been 
discredited and whom the machin- 
ery of industry has kicked out as 
unfit, or will, the poor little rich 
men who've got nothing left but 
money and can’t get the kinds of 
jobs which have been their life’s 
breath. Will they see the profit in 
the kick? Some of them have had 
such kicks in the past and have 
come back. You don’t need to be 
sorry for those. 


Death of James Logan 


president and general 
United States Envelope 
Company, Springfield, Mass., died re- 
cently at ey Mass. His first 
experience in the envelope industry was 
gained with G. Henry Whitcomb & 
Company, Worcester, which he left in 
1884 to form the Logan, Swift & Brig 
ham Envelope Company. 

In 1898, when ten leading envelope 
companies were consolidated into the 
United States Envelope Company, Mr. 
Logan was elected first vice-president, 
general manager and chairman of the 
executive committee. In 1922 he was 
elected president of the company, a tit'e 
which he retained until the time of his 


James Logan, 
manager of the 


Logan devoted much of his time 
to the civic life of Worcester, having 
been mayor of that city from 1908 to 
1912. In 1919 he served as a member 
of President Wilson’s Industrial Con- 
ference Commission and in 1922 he 
represented the paper trade on Secre- 
tary Hoover's Advisory Committee on 
Foreign Commerce. At the time of his 
death, Mr. Logan | was in his seventy 
eighth year. 


Burton-Dixie Account to 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


The Burton-Dixie Corporation, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of mattresses, box 
springs and pillows, has appointed 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Appoints Doremus 
The Boston office of Doremus & Com- 
pany, advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed to direct the advertising account 
of Goodspeed’s Book Store. Boston. 
Newspapers and magazines will be used. 
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Teachers of Marketing to Meet 
at Washington 


The annual meeting of the National 
Association of Teachers of Marketing 
and Advertising will be held at W ash: 
ington, D. C., on December 28. The 
meeting will be co-ordinated with meet- 
ings of the American Economic Associa 
tion and other groups with related in 
terests. Professor E. D. McGarry, Uni 
versity of Buffalo, is in charge of the 
program. 

During the 
fessor Paul H. 
versity, will 
Scientific Study 


morning session - 

Nystrom, Columbia U ni- 
read a paper on “The 
of Fashions.” Donald 
R. Cowan, research department, Swift 
& Company, will read a paper on 
“Measuring Advertising.” 

The subject for the afternoon session 
will be methods of teaching marketing 
Professor Paul D. Converse, University 
of Illinois, and Paul T. Cherington, 
J. Walter Thompson Company, won 
will open a discussion on gradu: 
courses in marketing. 


A. Clarke Acquires Acorn 
Agency Branch 


Effective January 1, E. A. Clarke, 
vice-president and manager of the Ac 
\gency, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, will assume ownership of the 
Philadelphia branch of that agency 
will operate it ye. under 
name of the E. A, Clarke Company 


Financial Accounts to 
Elwood J. Robinson 


The Pacific Company and The Cali 
fornia Company, Los Angeles invest 
ment houses, have both appointed FI- 
wood J. Robinson, Jr., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct their ad 
vertising accounts. Newspapers will lb 
used. 


Culture” Advances 


‘Physical 

J. F. Carter 

Carter, for the last seven 
years a member of the Western 
staff at Chicago of Physical Cultur: 
New York, has been appointed Western 
advertising manager. He will make 
headquarters at Chicago. 


John F. 


sa'es 


Apex Machine Account to 
Parker Agency 


The Apex Machine Company, Day 
ton, Ohio, manufacturer of machin 
shop accessories, has appointed The 
Parker Advertising Company, of | that 
city, to direct its advertising acco' 


New Account for 


Shuman-Haws 
The Prairie Longue Club Plantati 
Carlisle, Ark., has appointed the Shu 
man-Haws Advertising Company, (hi- 
cago, as advertising counsel. 
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Richmond=The-Induntesal-Gity 


The Gateway to the South! 


industrially, Richmond looks forward to 1930 with 
optimism. New building plans giving employment 
to thousands already under operation. Expansion 
and development greater than ever in prospect for 
the New Year. 


HERE is a market, Mr. National Advertiser, 
that merits first attention when considering big 
city territory. Through the RICHMOND NEWS 
LEADER alone you reach more than 98 per cent 
of Richmond homes—both economical and thor- 
ough in coverage. 


Use this medium exclusively in 1930 
to get your full portion of 


Richmond business 


Please note the Richmond News Leader carries 
more advertising six days than the morning paper 
carries in seven days. See Media Records for the 
first 9 months of 1929. 


The Richmond News Leader 


More Daily Circulation Than Any Other Paper in Virginia 


Net Paid Circulation 
Average for November 73,281 
National Advertising Representatives: 


Eastern Western 
DAN A, CARROLL SAWYER-FERGUSON CO. 
110 East 42nd Street 309 Palmolive Building 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Illinois 
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HOW FAR is | 


D. you measure it in hours 


or in things accomplished ? 


Time is the one unalterable factor, and Ame 
business has made it the yardstick of accomp 
ment... the target of record-breaking performe 


The manager of business must measure his da 
the “jobs done.” He must continually leng 
the distance between nine and five o'clock... 
increasing sales, decreasing costs, improving 
procedure. | 


SYSTEM is the center of interest for the manag 
of American business. In its pages they find! 
latest news and information regarding ways 0 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, TENTH 
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LINO FIVE O’CLOCK®#? 









means to establish new records . . . to accomplish 
more and better things ... at a greater net profit. 





SYSTEM's editors scour the world for dependable 
information of the latest and best in business 


management. 















SYSTEM's advertising pages carry the messages 
of leading makers of devices and equipment 


| Ameri’ designed to aid in lengthening the distance... 
ccomplg by increasing the accomplishment . .. between 
formas nine and five o'clock. 


SYSTEM 


MODERN BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 








AVENUE AT 36TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Plan Direct Mail Now and Save 
Money 


A Plan Which Barrett-Cravens Has Been Using for Four Year 


By E. J. Heimer 


" Secretary, Barrett-Cravens Company 


DVERTISING to be good 

must be planned. Further 
than that, the plan must be worked. 
The plan proposed here requires 
the laying out of your direct-mail 
program an entire year in advance. 
While this may seem a gigantic 
task to undertake because of the 
number of weeks and months to 
be taken into consideration, yet it 
isn’t nearly as big 


have worked up a tentative direct- 
mail schedule. 

The next step is to determine 
whether letters alone, letters and 
enclosures or broadsides, are to be 
used. Before actually going into 
this you will have, of course, ac- 
quainted yourself with the average 
cost per letter, circular and broad- 
side from your previous experi- 
ence. Also, you will 








a job as it seems. 
The first hazard 
to overcome is the 
lack of ambition to 
tackle the job. 
One’s mind will 
bring forth one ex- 
cuse after another 
that will tend to 


ar 


mer, 


put it off from day 
to day until it is 
too late—or, to 


sults. 


place too much 
confidence in the 
uncertain elements 
that can be pictured 
as obstacles insur- 
mountable. But here 
is a simple way to | 
go about it. 

You have a defi- 
nite number of mailing lists— 
broken up into the classifications 
necessary to your business. Further 
than that you know how often 
these lists should be used through- 
out the year. Some will call for 
weekly mailings, some monthly, 
while others are to receive but two, 
three or four pieces throughout the 
year. As a starter, make a rough 
pencil layout as indicated—thus 
placing before you these various 
lists and the months of the year. 

Next select the seasons or pe- 
riods of the year these lists are 
certain to be most effective—set 
down your mailing dates in those 
spaces. Taking one list at a time 
you will find that with little effort, 
research and undue pondering you 








66 T= purpose of this ar- 

ticle,” writes Mr. Hei- 
s to enlighten those 
who will read and heed a 
definite direct-mail plan that 
will make the 1930 advertis- 
ing dollar go approximately 
25 per cent further and yet 
accomplish the desired re- 


“Like all plans, it is not 
100 per cent fool-proof. Any- 
one can think up a half 
dozen reasons why it will 
not fit his business, yet there 
are a hundred good reasons 
why he cannot afford to ig- 
nore it wholly 


know how much of 
your appropriation 
you dare budget to 
the various prod- 
ucts and lists. 

In our business, 
experience has 
taught us that form 
letters usually aver- 
age 4 cents each in 
the mail—that is, 
complete, including 
addressing and 
postage. Circulars 
of the four-page, 
two-color type in 
average quantities 
average 2 cents 
each and _broad- 
| sides usually run 

to 6 cents each in- 
cluding addressing and _ postage. 
We find those figures sufficiently 
close enough to use in our calcula- 
tions. 

Also, we know from experience 
that it pays us to send something 
to our users’ list—a list made up 
of Barrett customers—at least once 
each month. In addition to this, 
we have three other lists—one con- 
sisting of industrial concerns rated 
$100,000 and over; a. second list of 
concerns rated $25,000 to $100,000 
and the third and final list of con- 
cerns rated under $25,000. For 
obvious reasons, we send direct- 
mail matter more often to the well- 
rated concerns—less often to the 
medium-rated, and just two or 
three pieces a year to the lower- 


or even in 
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What of the Banker 
. in 1930? 


-rmine He will be buying for his bank, for his 


¥ = home, for his personal needs. 


z into 
He will be asked to recommend sound 
securities with am income yield. 


uch of " P 
riation He will have more influence over local 


Iget : dealers, local investors, local buyers, com- 
prod- . —_ ° 
, munity and civic affairs. 


siness, 
has 


form He will be consulted oftener by dealers 


ary —perhaps your dealers. 
at is, 
uding 

and 


He will express more opinions on this or 
culars that automobile, radio, oil burner, electric 


‘page, 
ye in 
itities 
cents 
road- WILL YOU “take a chance” on his opinion 
run . . . . 

i i being favorable—or will you win his favor- 
tage. able opinion with convincing facts presented 
nt . . . ° 

a in the one publication read by executives 


CUulda- 
in every bank in the United States? 


(he Burroughs 


Clearing House 


Seconp BouLEevarD AT BurrouGcHs AVENUE, DETROIT 


refrigerator, or what not. 


hing 
up 
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EPORTS from all sections of the country, 

quoting men prominent in each branch 
of construction activity . . . from real 
estate developers to foremost building 
experts ... establish the fact that the 
entire building industry looks forward to 
1930 with every confidence of a greatly 
increased volume of construction work of 
all kinds. 


The re-establishment of lower call money 
rates — the easing of credit conditions 
and the greater availability of mortgage 
funds throughout the country—are plain 
indications of the turning of national 
attention: from wildcat speculative profits 
to the more normal and safer forms of 
income-producing business. As _ real 
estate and its improvement are basic 
factors in the crea- 

tion of wealth, the 

building industry— 

which is a major 

part of this produc- 

tivity —is very cer- 

tain to prosper. 














Simmons-Boardman 
Publication 
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With these favorable indications of 
increased building activity, it is good 
business judgment for manufactuvers 
of building products and contractors’ 
equipment to advertise their products 
thoroughly during 1930 ... especially 
to the building professionals, who 
after all, both buy and use the billions 
of dollars worth of materials, equip- 
ment and specialties consumed each 
year by the building industry. 


And AMERICAN BUILDER, with the largest 
circulation of any publication in the 
building field, is the logical medium 
for reaching scores 
of thousands of 
contractors and 
builders, in addi- 
tion to thousands 
of real estate de- 
velopers, specula- 
tive builders, 
operators, archi- 
tects and dealers. 




















AMERICAN BUILDER 


including Building Developer and Home Building 
)5 West Adams St., Chicago Terminal Tower, - Cleveland 
) Church St. ~ New York 215 Market St., San Francisco 
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rated ones. The larger a concern 
is the more often it is in the market 
and hence the more advisable it is 
to keep sending direct-mail remind- 
ers covering your equipment or 
products. From such an analysis 
we have little difficulty in not only 
determining the number of mail- 
ings throughout the year for each 
list, but the types of direct-mail 
pieces to use. 

In going through this process 
you will undoubtedly discover that 
one list can use the same type piece 
as another list—and in this way, 
you start grouping your letters, cir- 
culars and broadsides. There is 
economy in this grouping provided 
it isn’t carried too far. Too much 
similarity in direct-mail pieces will 
have a tendency to make the plan 
colorless and flat. 

If you have followed me closely 
you are now to the point where 
you not only have scheduled your 
direct mail for the entire year of 
1930, but in addition you know how 
many letters, circulars and broad- 
sides are necessary—not only for 
the individual lists but for the en- 
tire schedule. 

Here is where the real saving 
comes. First let us take the cir- 
cular letters. Having determined 
the exact number necessary, we 
naturally know how many letter- 
heads are required. Therefore, in 
securing prices on letterheads we 
ask for bids on our entire year’s 
requirements which means we se- 
cure a better price, not to mention 
the fact that we eliminate the dan- 
ger of running out of letterheads 
at a crucial time during the year 
which so often has delayed a mail- 
ing a matter of one to two weeks. 

If we are real smart and ener- 
getic, we go a step further. In 
addition to scheduling the circular 
letters, we write them—or should 
I say compose them? Like the lit- 
erature, we will have duplicate 
mailings on the same letter—to dif- 
ferent lists of course. Thus, by 
giving our letter house the year’s 
campaign in advance with the let- 
ters already determined, we place 
it in a position to run off these 
letters at one time, in that way 
saving ourselves a double setup 
charge. If you wish, you can go 
even a step further by having the 
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letterheads delivered to the letter 
house four up, which permits it to 
run four different letters at the 
same time, thus saving you thre 
feedings—which means dollars, 

Your letter house will appreciate 
this forethought—that of having 
your year’s supply of letterhead; 
and your entire twelve-month cam- 
paign on hand the first of the year 
because that permits it to work on 
your letters far in advance of its 
schedule—it doing its work during 
lulls in business. Some letter 
houses show this gratitude in dol- 
lars—mine does. 

Still another saving is made pos- 
sible by buying your year’s su- 
ply of envelopes. Speaking of en- 
velopes, why not use a number 
“9” in 1930, instead of the usual 
number “10.” They are slighth 
lower in price. To the concern 
using 500,000 or more envelopes 
yearly 15 or 20 cents per thousand 
is an acceptable saving. 

To get back to the four-page 
circulars and broadsides. As men- 
tioned before, these likewise are 
grouped and purchased under the 
group plan. As you know, the 
larger the quantity of any printed 
matter the lower the cost per 
thousand. Naturally, an apprecia- 
ble saving will result here. 


Saving on Worry 
While 


the primary object in 
scheduling a campaign for the en- 


tire year is to save some adver- 
tising dollars, other benefits evolve 
Consider this—your worry about 
getting next week’s or next month's 
mailings disappears. Your mail- 
ing house has the schedule. Fur- 
thermore, work prepared in ad- 
vance in this manner, assuming 
you will exercise sufficient care and 
give yourself plenty of time, does 
away with “hurry-up” mailings. 
All of us, I am sure, have gone 
through these “hurry-up” mailings 
—and didn’t they look and pull as 
though they were hurried up? 
Mine always have. Nothing like 
taking your time to prepare a mail- 
ing. It pays. You can’t do any- 
thing worthwhile when the ele- 
ment of time is continually prod- 
ding you and urging you to hurry 
up. 

Preparing twelve months in ad- 
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ne letter 
uits it to 


Preciate ALTOONA— 

Naving 
terheads 
he Where is it? 
eof $s abe 
ae What is it? 
ide pos- 
oe .4 Altoona lies in a valley of the great Alle- 
a ghenies, near the center of Pennsylvania. 
— Altoona is a prosperous industrial city 
velopes with 90,000 citizens and is surrounded by 
~ great agricultural and mining districts—a 
$ ie city within a stone’s throw of the famous 
~ _ Horse Shoe Curve—a city with the largest 
w, the department and furniture stores between 
+ Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 


ied Though comparatively small, it has large 
ideas—ideas of education, religion and 


ect in recreation—ideas of correct apparel, cor- 
he en- ‘ 
adver- rect merchandise and correct homes. 


evolve 


about You can sell your products and ideas to 
— Altoona through the columns of the 


mail- 
Fur- 
n ad- 
uming 


ALTOONA MIRROR 


Altoona’s Only Evening Newspaper 
ALTOONA, PA. 


Fred G. Pearce, Advertising Director 
Business Direct—No Representative 


hurry 











n ad- 
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Reading Times 


The Largest Morning ug Paper in Pennsylvania q of fey and Pittsburgh . 
Read in 4 out of Every 5 Homes in Berks Cow 


A Challenge to Agenci 








The Reading Times carried 
161,658 lines more advertis- 
ing in November of this year 
than in November of last 


year— 82,362 lines of which 


were national advertising 


Such gains are especially significant considered with the 
following previous high records: 


In 1926 The Reading Times advertising gains beat every 
other 6-day paper, morning or evening, and with only one 
exception, every 7-day paper in the United States. 


In 1927 the Times increase was excelled only by one other 
6-day paper (evening) and g ALL newspapers was 
excelled only by two combination newspapers (morning, 
evening and Sunday). 





The Reading Times 
Is a John H. Perry Newspaper 
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d Advertisers to Ap- 
praise the Leadership 
of The Reading Times! 


Read in four out of every five homes in Reading and 
Berks County (Pa.) The Reading Times circulates in this 
area more completely and with more thorough coverage 
than has been attained in this field by any other news- 
paper now or ever before. 


Reading Times Advertisers Receive: 


more A.B.C. paid circulation 

less arrears 

lower milline rate 

better position service 

better cooperation 

and a more complete newspaper. 


Compare, for example, type faces, typography, make-up, 
illustrations, total volume of News, Special Features and 
Home, Sporting, Financial and Editorial Pages. 


PROGRESS 


Paid Circulation 6 times greater than 6 years ago 
Circulation Revenue — ~ wwe Ahs dik) 
Advertising Linage 

Advertising Revenue 

Advertising Rates— 


National 
Local t Only... -- 
' NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta Dallas Kansas City San Francisco 
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vance enables you to incorporate 
the proper continuity into your di- 
rect mail. Continuity, to my mind, 
is just as important as good copy, 
good art work, attractive layout 
and good printing. Doing your 
work month to month, or even 
week fo week as many of us have, 
permits continuity to fall by the 
wayside. 

Yet another important item is the 
fact that you will not over or 
underspend your appropriation by 
planning ahead. You can’t, be- 
cause you have your figures before 
the plan is actually put into 
operation. 

The advertising manager who 
over-spends his appropriation usu- 
ally finds his mailings rather lean 
toward October—or else. he con- 
tinues his mailings and spends 
more money than he planned on. 
Otherwise, he under-spends and at 
the end of the year finds himself 
with some money left. Any por- 
tion of an advertising appropria- 
tion unspent at the close of the 
year is not a saving—it is false 
economy that is certain to reflect 
itself in the sales volume. 

The Barrett-Cravens Company 
has had this plan in operation for 
the last four years and would 
find it very difficult to operate in 
any other fashion. We acknowl- 
edge that it means considerable 
work laying out the plan each year 
but after the plan is in operation 
our worries are over for twelve 
months to come. The first year 
we put it into effect our direct- 
mail appropriation was $18,000. A 
saving of $2,500 was made—which 
we, of course, threw right back 
into additional advertising. To be 
sure, not all of that was saved 
through the group purchase of let- 
terheads, envelopes and literature. 
The real big saving came from 
our letter house. Because we were 
giving it a year’s schedule in ad- 
vance thus assuring it definitely 
of that volume of business—a nice 
order; and because we were de- 
livering letterheads four up and 
doing everything else in our power 
to help it cut costs, we asked for 
our share of the saving—and we 
got it. In conclusion I might men- 
tion that we pay less than $15 per 
1,000 for our letter work— which 
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includes addressing a four-line en- 
velope, multigraphing a thirty-five 
line letter, signing, folding, stuffing, 
sealing, stamping and mailing. The 
usual price for this work generally 
runs around $25 a 1,000 letters— 
sometimes higher. 


Mail-Order Sales Increase 

Sears, Roebuck & Company report 
sales for November of $43,846,273, 
against $36,171,914 for November, 1928, 


-an increase of 21.2 per cent. Sales for 


the first eleven months of this year 
amounted to $389,233,100, against $304,- 
539,742 for the corresponding months 
of last year, an increase of 27.8 per cent. 
Montgomery Ward & Company report 
sales for November of 29,851,303, 
against $25,456,106, for November, last 
year, an increase of 17.3 per cent. For 
the eleven months of this year, sales 
amounted to $255,731,305, against $200,- 
402,918, an increase of 27.6 per cent. 


J. S. Greenwalt with Glicks- 
man Agency 


John S. Greenwalt, formerly  vice- 
president of the Wallach Advertising 
Company, New York, and_ previously, 
advertising manager of the Leopold 
Morse Company, Boston, has joined the 
Glicksman Advertising Company, Inc., 
New York, as an account executive. 


Everett, Wash., “News” to Be 
Published Evenings 


The Everett, Wash., News, formerly 
a morning paper will now be published 
also as an evening paper. The morning 
paper will be Published daily except 
Monday and the evening issue daily 
except Saturday. The Sunday issue will 
be a combination of both papers. 


Mattress Account to Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald 


The Burton-Dixie Corporation, Chi 
cago, manufacturer of mattresses, box 
springs and pillows, has appointed Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver 
tising account. 


Purchases “The Beautician” 


Herbert Mayer, formerly managing 
editor of the Mid-Week Pictorial, pub- 
lished by the New York Times, has 
purchased The Beautician, New York. 
He will become editor and publisher of 
that magazine. The first issue under the 
new ownership will appear December 23. 


R. L. Power with Los Angeles 
“Record” 


Ralph L. Power, for the last three 
years radio editor of the Los Angeles 
Times, has joined the Los Angeles Rec- 
ord. He will take charge of the radio 
advertising department. 
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1146% GAIN 


NATIONAL RADIO LINAGE 


from January Ist to October 31st, 1929 
over the same period of 1928 


The Dayton Daily News during 
this period carried 265,238 lines 
of national radio advertising, this 
being 141,652 lines more than the 
combined radio linage of Day- 


ton’s other newspapers. 





Again The Dayton Daily News 
proves that its 87% coverage can 
and does successfully serve adver- 


“QOhio’s Test 


THE 
DAYTON DAILY 


NEWS 














REPRESENTED BY’ 


I. A. KLEIN, INC. 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
8ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 












HUGHLETT HOLLYDAY, JR., National Advertising Manager 





















American Cities 
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HO reads the Chicago Elevated Car Cards 
and Posters? Almost every hour finds a 


new and interesting audience. 


Tonight thousands of Chicagoans will attend the 
theatre—and tomorrow night still other thousands 
will journey to the theatres—carried there by the 
Rapid Transit trains of the Chicago Elevated. 
Stations are accessible to ALL the LOOP 
THEATRES and to 95% of all the other 267 Chi- 


cago theatres. 


Theatre owners have taken advantage of this color- 
ful transportation advertising for many years. The 
Apollo, Majestic, Garrick, Grand Opera House, 
Woods and Great Northern theatres have adver- 
tised their performances on the Car Cards and 
Posters continuously since 1925, while Balaban and 
Katz Publix theatres and the Fox Sheridan and 
Terminal theatres are among our more recent 


clients. 


Oso 8. Fraaigin St 
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You are right—the theatre-going public reads the 


Car Cards and Posters. 


State Street looking north from Randolph Street 
Right: Balaban and Katz Chicago Theatre 
Center: State-Lake Elevated Station 


Advertising Co. 
oooee Chicago, oi. 





What the Salesman Wants from the 
-Advertising Department 


The More the Advertising Department Uses the Salesman, 


the More 


He Will Welcome Its Help 


By Walter H. Gardner 


Advertising Manager, 


ET’S credit salesmen with three 

glorious virtues — enthusiasm, 
persistence and personality. And 
let’s be just as quick to charge 
them with three outstanding faults 
—suspicion, ignorance and laziness. 
Nor is it unfair to name these 
shortcomings. Who of us has un- 
tarnished faith, who of us is all 
wise and endlessly energetic? Every 
human must at times defiantly de- 
fend himself against just such con- 
scious faults. 

Back of most salesmen is some 
sort of advertising campaign to 
find him prospects or to make it 
easier for him to sell his own pros- 
pects. This advertising, if it be 


well considered, will help him in 
spite of himself, but if he makes 


voluntary and enthusiastic use of 
it, its value rises to a proportionate 
degree. For this reason it is an 
economic necessity that a salesman 
be sold on the advertising of his 
house. 

For the best results this mer- 
chandising of advertising must be 
so done as to overcome suspicion, 
ignorance and laziness and to fos- 
ter and enhance enthusiasm, per- 
sistence and personality. 

Let’s first consider the suspicion 
of salesmen. Remember that there 
are comparatively few things sold 
solely by advertising; salesmen are 
required to complete the sales of 
the great majority of products. Let 
the advertising man remember that 
his work can save the salesman 
some calls on a prospect—but not 
the last call! A proper humility 
on this subject redeems the adver- 
tising department in the salesman’s 
eyes—he has no cause to believe 
that advertising is trying to take 
his job away from him. 


From an address before a recent meet- 
ing of the San Francisco _ Advertising 
Club. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Beware of brandishing fat bud- 
gets before the salesman’s face lest 
he conclude that his commissions 
might properly be more and space 
commitments less. Many a man 
on the road has believed way down 
in his heart that if he were given 
an added income he could spur 
himself on to a volume of sales 
that would make advertising un- 
necessary. It might be cheerfully 
admitted that if all advertising 
were at once stopped and the funds 
diverted to increasing the sales- 
man’s salary or commission there 
would result an augmental income 
for the salesmen for a while—but 
a rapidly diminishing return in the 
future. 

One sales manager handled the 
subject i in this ‘way in a convention 
speech: “You men are in our em- 
ploy to sell this year’s output. We 
don’t ask you to worry much about 
the production of years to come. 
We have other departments to 
worry about that. Our research 
department is figuring on designs 
to be used two years from now. 
Our financial executives are work- 
ing on the problem of a plant ex- 
tension. Our advertising depart- 
ment is laying the foundation for 
expanded sales next year and the 
years after. Our advertising cost 
is an investment for tomorrow 
your salaries are our expenses for 
today. There’s little relation be- 
tween the two. None of the ad- 
vertising cost may rightfully be 
diverted to you—it’s for multiplica- 
tion and subtraction!” 

When the salesman hears his 
own prospect say, on the first in 
terview, “Oh, yes, I know of your 
product,” he credits advertising 
with having helped him far on thx 
sale. But when the advertising cd 
partment starts sending names o/ 
prospective buyers to the salesman 
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there is a grave danger of inherent 
suspicion being enhanced. Sup- 
pose you were selling an electric 
refrigerator in a rich rural com- 
munity. Suppose the advertising 
tment should run a full-page 
advertisement with a coupon at- 
tached promising an_ illustrated 
hook, entitled “The Romance of 
Refrigeration,” to all who would 
signify their interest by filling it 
out and mailing it ins And sup- 
pose ten of these coupons should 
he sent to you as hot prospects. 
And suppose you got into your car 
one morning and rode forth to fol- 
low them up. And the first name 
was the name of a bedridden in- 
valid who was a catalog collector. 
And the second name was a col- 
schoolboy in a ramshackle 












ored 
home who was collecting picture 
books. And the third name was 


the owner of an ice plant who 
wanted to see what competition was 
offering. And the fourth name was 
from a home not wired for elec- 
Would you ever call on 
the fifth “prospect”? No, you'd 
throw the rest of the coupons 
overboard and start on your own 
leads. And suspicion about the 
usefulness of advertising would be 
fermenting in your head. 


Raw Names Are Not Good Leads 


tricity. 





very thing is constantly 
happening. Raw names should not 
be sent to salesmen as leads. The 
advertising department should have 
used direct-mail methods to weed 
out most of this useless dilution. 
Out of the ten signers of the cou- 
pons perhaps only one or two real 
prospects would have come to light. 
For these names the salesman 
would have blessed the advertising 
manager. Helpfulness and humil- 
ity on the part of the advertising 
department will win the salesman’s 
confidence. 

Now for this matter of igno- 
ran No salesman can ever learn 
enough about his product. Each 
individual member of a sales crew 
must continually have his eyes and 
ears open to the new things his 
fellow salesmen are learning. Bul- 
letins or sales manuals or a house 
magazine act as the clearing house 
for the distribution of new selling 
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slants, of the latest news about the 
product. The wise advertising 
manager will seek the responsibility 
of editing these publications. He 
will find the sales manager willing 
to let him have the grief and the 
glory. 

The Caterpillar Tractor Gom- 
pany publishes a magazine called 
“The Dotted Line” which goes.,to 
nearly 3,000 salesmen. This is the 
only direct communication with 
these salesmen— other methods 
must be directed to their employ- 
ers, the dealers. The pages of this 
magazine tell of new models and 
new equipment, of sales oppor- 
tunities, of gallant accomplishment, 
of individual salesmen. But, be- 
cause the advertising department 
edits it, it contains reproductions 
of advertisements, requests for 
photographs and testimonials, and 
to the editor, generally is tied up 
with the advertising department. 

Here’s a tractor salesman in 
Iowa, for example, who reports a 
resistance on the part of 


great 

farmers to replace horses and 
mules with power equipment. They 
declare that the diminishing 


amount of farm animals has re- 
sulted in an over-production of 
corn and a lowered price for their 
farm produce. Collaborating with 
the sales department and their staff 
experts an answer to this argument 
can be prepared. For example, a 
“Caterpillar” Sixty is manufac- 
tured out of about 20 cents worth 
of lumber and 80 cents worth of 
iron ore. That’s all the wood and 
metal are worth in the forest and 
on the ground. The difference be- 
tween this dollar and the $4,300 for 
which the tractor sells is labor and 
transportation—and transportation 
is labor, too. There’s somewhere 
around 12,000 hours of labor in the 
one tractor. So the farmer no 
longer grows things for the mules 
the tractor replaces, he grows 
things for men instead. And these 
men, were it not for the tractor 
plants in the cities, would largely 
go back to the farm as competitors. 
Why, the 16,000,000 people de- 
pendent on the automobile indus- 
try, were that industry suddenly 
suspended, would largely be forced 
back to tilling little farms. 
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»,In such wise may the salesmen 
be armed with arguments to meet 
local problems. And if the adver- 
tising department has a hand in ex- 
tending such. help; the salesmen 
support its other activities with 
confidence and approval. 


Because of the salésman’s human’ 


and inherent laziness, the advertis- 
ing department has an opportunity 
to be of the greatest help, for even 
the strongest selling arguments 
must be condensed into a few crisp 
telling phrases. So long as the 
desire to possess is an emotion, so 
long will mere logic have a second 
place in selling. Consciously or 
unconsciously, salesmen know that 
everyone who makes a_ purchase 
must justify it to himself and us- 
ually to other persons. “There's 
more whip to this new club!” ex- 
plains the golfer to the rest of the 
foursome. “Now I can go down 
town and do my own marketing!” 
declares the wife when the second 
car comes into the family. “These 
people always deliver on time!” 
says the assistant purchasing agent, 
explaining why the next to the low- 
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familie 
est bidder got the order. “The carl ers. 
starts’ .easier with this gasoline!” It is 
explains the driver to his friend, busine: 
We All Seek to Justify ers 
Our Own Choice —_* 
This desire to’ justify each action what t 
and each choice is rooted deep inf read i 
human nature. We always arm Every 
ourselves with some specious rea- copy 5 
son even for our little vanities, for be qu 
the minor infractions of minor reasol 
laws of which most of us are same 
guilty. We all have unto ourselves used 
a reason for breaking the speed his p' 
limit—even if it sounds rather silly gets t 
when we share it with the judge depar 
Most of us spend a little more its eff 
of our income than we should— No 
and save a little less. There are can | 
more alluring luxuries offered us the s 
than our finances can span. So we of th 
always find a reason for buying the thing 
new ice-box, for replacing the old entht 
talking machine, for taking an ex- the 
pensive vacation. It must be a new 
reason strong enough to pacify our and 
own fond and complaisant selves, mani 
it should best be a reason easily liter: 
phrased to convince the ears of our neve 
— ot | 
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Yet, 
| the 
ors 
Se sale 
trib 
sets 
WwW Ss tisit 
the 
: : . : kee 
HER home is set in the green shires, her in- . 
terests are in country pleasures and pursuits, tor 
she is well-to-do; every advertiser whose goods ing 
are for women will find her an eager and a the 
profitable customer. She lives a largely out- 
door life; her occupations are those of the up 
countryside; her hobbies are vigorous and prac- per 
tical—the hunt, the kennel, the garden; yet ar 
because she is a woman she keeps her lively sol 
interest in, things peculiarly feminine—clothes se 
and entertaining and personal beauty. Far fn 
more than her sister of the towns she must sot 
rely on the printed advertisement for her 
knowledge of what is newest, most practical, or 
most efficient, most fashionable in all these on 
diverse pursuits. And of all printed advertise- ad 
ments none is so sure of her close attention and a! 
@ her implicit trust as those appearing between a 
w 
"THE WOMAN IN THE . 
the covers of Punch. For she believes pro- m 
foundly in Punch’s integrity; and it is the COUNTRY to 
special and tremendously valuable property of sa 
Punch that it lends its own prestige to every . 
commodity and service advertised in its pages. m 
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families, our friends, our employ- 


ers. 

It is the advertising department's 
business to present the virtues of 
its product in quotable phrases. The 
salesman is quick to pick these up, 
he ties his own approach in with 
what the prospect may have already 
read in the company’s advertising. 
Every man who writes advertising 
copy should write it so that it may 
be quoted by the salesman as a 
reason for buying and so that the 
same phrase may afterward be 
used by the customer to justify 
his purchase. The salesman who 
gets this help from his advertising 
department is thoroughly sold on 
its eficiency and usefulness. 

Now let’s see how advertising 
can foster the good qualities that 
the salesman possesses. The first 
of these is enthusiasm. The only 
thing that breaks down general 
enthusiasm is routine. Therefore, 
the salesman welcomes novelty, 
new ideas, new pictures, new colors 
and new booklets. The advertising 
manager may realize that the old 
literature is still valid and has 
never been circulated to thousands 
of people who might receive it. 
Yet, if he is wise, he will publish 
the booklet with new art, new col- 
ors and a new cover. Dealers and 
salesmen will seize on it and dis- 
tribute it enthusiastically. This 
sets a fast pace in modern adver- 
tising and at a tremendous cost but 
the investment is worth while if it 
keeps the enthusiasm of the sales 
force at white heat. The advertis- 
ing department can perhaps be of 
the greatest help of all in backing 
up salesmen who are thorough and 
persistent and stubborn in taking 
a refusal. Many products can’t be 
sold by one visit. Many salesmen 
find it difficult to find a good rea- 
son to go back and make a second 
or third call after their story has 
once been told. A complete series of 
advertising literature gives the 
sales department this opportunity 
whether the visits are made in per- 
son or through the mail. 

Back in the days when tractor 
manutacturers thought it enough 
to publish one catalog, I knew a 
salesman who was very successful 
in getting orders from farmers. 
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and give someone 
a better chance 
for life through 
your generosity. 
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ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 








f Color advertisements like this in national 


media are telling the story of Bendix to 
millions and millions every month. 
We have served Bendix since the origina 


Bendix Corporation was organized. 
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Above and below the clouds’ 


At a touch, the Bendix Drive or the Bendix Aviation Starter safely 
and surely starts the engine of car oc plane. 

The driver or pilot relies upon the Stromberg Carburetor. Scintilla 
Magneto. Delco Ignition, Pioneer Instruments—one or all —to trans- 
form fuel into power and to keep before his eyes accurate instrument 
readings for precision in air navigation. 

And the greatest safety factor in motoring and landing is the 
Bendix Brake. which has brought automobile speed under coatrol 
and simplified the ground mancuvers of airplanes. 

From the starting of the engine to the stopping of the wheels, the 
Bendix Aviation Corporation has developed the most important 
elements of motoring and flying. Its individual units are outstanding 
leaders and, under central control, combine to form a mighty force 
in the development of Modern Motor Transportation. 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION - Cuicaco, New York 








Williams & Cu 


Whose business is the study and 
execution of good advertising 
6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
ROCKFORD 
TORONTO 
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$3,000,000,000 


Rotarians Carry 
Three Billion 
Dollars in 

Life Insurance 


And Pay Annual 
Premiums of More 
Than $100,000,000 


HESE statements are based 

on a “cross section” analysis 
which indicates that 91.25% of 
Rotarians carry life insurance; 
that the average amount of insur- 
ance carried is $24,625.00; that the 
average age is forty-six. 

Astonishing figures!—a remark- 
able barometer of the income and 
wealth, the business aggressiveness, 
the substantial buying power of a 
very substantial citizen—the aver- 
age Rotarian. 

There are 136,000 Rotarians who, 
with their families, buy the kind 
of products or services you have 
to sell—a select group with far 
greater than average income, able 
to afford the best that you have to 
offer. 

You can reach them all through 
a single publication, at reasonable 
cost, by using the pages of 


ROTARIAN 


Eastern Representative 
WELLS W. CONSTANTINE 
7 W. 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Midwest Representative 
F. W. HENKEL 
306 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Pacific Coast 
NELSON & ROGERS 
Underwood Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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He had a regular system based on 
the fact that his wife was a 
chicken fancier. He used to take 
along a setting of eggs to a farm, 
where he thought his tractor might 
be used, and present them to the 
farm wife. Then he would talk 
to the farmer and leave. After a 
while he would go back to see how 
the eggs had hatched and found 
himself already high in the good 
graces of the farmer and his fam- 
ily. He would talk tractor again. 
Then, of course, he would have to 
go back to see the young pullets 
and get a report on how they were 
thriving and almost invariably this 
succession of visits was followed 
by an invitation to a chicken din- 
ner, after which a tractor order 
was signed. 


Always a New Angle 


Today we don’t expect our sales- 
men to follow this procedure but 
we give them a complete series of 
literature so that they don’t have 
to fire all their lead in one round. 
There is always a new angle to 
present—there’s always another 
booklet to be left for the farmer 
to look over. Field salesmen look 
on this as the strongest kind of 
support from the advertising. 

In the long run a salesman’s rec- 
ord is effected largely by his per- 
sonality. Perhaps __ personality 
doesn’t add any value to the prod- 
uct that’s being sold—but it does 
open the gate to many prospects, it 
does decide close sales and the ad- 
vertising manager should recognize 
that personality and should foster 


it. For example, Caterpillar builds 


its whole advertising on action pic- 
tures from the field. Salesmen 
who are out on the firing line have 
wonderful opportunities to secure 
these pictures and often send them 
in direct to the advertising depart- 
ment. Each picture merits an ac- 
tion, a comment on the feasible 
points of the picture and construc- 
tive criticism on its shortcomings. 
And then it’s a splendid thing to 
send advance copies of the publica- 
tion in which these pictures are 
used, with another little note of 
appreciation. The more the sales- 
man works for the advertising de- 
partment the more he likes it and 
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the more he welcomes what it 
sends him. 

It is true that practically all ad- 
vertising ideas come from the 
salesmen. These should be care- 
fully acknowledged and credit 
given where credit is due. 

Mechanical means of merchan- 
dising advertising are well known 
—letters, house publications and 
sales publications. But there is 
much to study in the psychology 
involved. To sum up: 


1. The advertising manager must 
gain the salesman’s confidence by 
showing he is trying to help 
him and not trying to replace 
him. 

Advertising must regard the “pe- 
culiar problems of resistance that 
the salesman thinks are of im- 
portance. 

Advertising should be vivid and 
quotable—it should supply the 
salesman with condensed selling 
arguments. 

No advertising series or no di- 
rect-mail campaign should be al- 
lowed to get stale—freshness and 
novelty maintain selling enthu- 
siasm. 

Enough separate pieces of adver- 
tising matter should be supplied 
to the salesman so that he always 
has a little more of the story to 
tell to his prospects. 

The more the advertising de- 
partment uses the salesman the 
more the salesman will welcome 
help from the advertising de- 
partment. 


The salesman and the advertis- 
ing man must pull together in the 
harness and perhaps the story of 
how to secure this partnership may 
best be summed up in two words 
—tact and contact. 


Death of Winslow Russell 


Winslow Russell, vice-president of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, died recently at Hartford, Conn. 
He had been associated with the Phoenix 
Mutual since 1898. 

Mr. Russell was a member of the 
Hartford Advertising Club and many 
other organizations in the sales and in- 
surance fields. He had been a member 
of the New York Salesmanagers’ Club 
and chairman of the American Society 
of Sales Executives. 

In 1917, Mr. Russell was elected 
président of the World Salesmanship 
Congress. He was especially interested 
in the work of aundinainn a friendly 
attitude on the part of the public to- 
ward insurance salesmen. 


Thomas W. Rourke has been elected 
president and chairman of_the board of 
United Grape Products, Inc., Buffalo, 
N, “ He succeeds C. C. Palmer, re- 
signed. 
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EDISON: 

ADill our pre: 
sent stenographers 
using Ediphones be 
more valuable to 


our executives ? 


Yes. The independence of the dic- 
tator with an Ediphone at his desk 
reflects the same advantage to the 
stenographer. She is relieved from 
routine and delay and gains more 
time for executive assistance. 

Let us prove this. Telephone “ The Ediphone,” 
your City, or ask us for the book,“ An Easy Way 
to Chart Your Correspondence.” 


Ask for Travel Service 
THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
ORANGE, N. J. 

World-Wide Service in all Principal Cities 


LONDON OFFICE: 
Victoria House, 
Southampton Row 


Ke, 


wee 
“ aunt 
O° 





Radio Program Monday Evenings 
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VIATIC 


This is planning time 

your 1930 drive for busi 

in tnhe aviation indus 
This calendar shows { 
sales oppor uniti s th 
sould receive sy 

tion now. Ti! 

shap + themselves 

for a territorial s 

and are spac.d 

to enable an inrensive 

ing drive in each case. | 
a busy calendar that the 
dus’ry has mapped out }j 
a business calendar for 

vertisers. 





Feb. 7 to ISN. Y. Aviatic 
Show under the auspices 
Aviators Post, Americ 
Legion. This event, con 
bined with advertising in th 
Feb. 8th issue of Avia ic 
which will cover the sh 

provide a_ splendid sal 
approach to the eastern an 
Jew fork = metropolita 
markets. 


Feb. 15 to 23—Internation 
Aircraft Exposition, % 
Louis. An important sal 
event with which adver 
ing in Avi tion can be effed 
tively synchronized. S 
Louis show num d 
Aviation will be dated Feb 
15. The report number wil 
be dated March | 











The year-round referenc 
number of Aviation 

nual statistical issue 
published March 22. 

it is a complete staristi 
study of the industry. (F 
specimen of what this i 
offers in reader interest re 
to Aviation’s issue of Oct. 5 
1929— the first statistical is 
sue under McGraw-Hill 
stewardship). 

















Apr. 5 to 13—All-American 
Aircraft Show, Detroit 
Another imporrant national 
marketing event. The 
Detroit show number of 
Aviation will be dated April 
5. 





May 3 to 10—N. Y. Aircraft 
Salon. Aviation’s New York 
Show issue will be published 
ay 3. Here again is? 
special sales approach tothe 
eastern and New York 
metropolitan markets. 
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DUSTRY... 
“i all set TO GO! 


A five months selling drive that 
will broaden the market for all 
aeronautical products. 





hy AT the industry needs most is real two-fisted selling. 
hat is what alert sales managers are planning to do. In 
oother way can sales volume equal plant capacity or 
bn the market be properly developed. 


he public is air-minded, yes, — but also a little timid. 
ust be shown the advantages of learning, buying, flying. 


alesto the public so far have been few. The “public 
b” is still to be done. Business houses also must be 
ldon a wider use of aircraft as a businesstool. But 
ere is no surer way of building this broader market 
an to further develop the commercial market which 
kkes about 90 per cent of the present output. 


hrough such development will come more and better 
itports, more and better schools; more and better 
ealers; more and better pilots; lower costs. 


After all, the commercial market is the nucleus of the 
roader market still to come for planes, engines, parts, 
ccessories, materials, tools, hangar and airport equip- 
ent,etc. But the present job is to sell harder; to get 
more outlets; to help dealers find prospects and then 
elp in selling them. 


of events which fit perfectly into a selling drive. 


This is the month of preparation. Get ready 
now for your selling drive. As a part of it, 
place your advertising in AVIATION, the 
publication that is READ by those who need 
and use aeronautical products. 


A Publication of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 
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lHfotel 
SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


® HoTeL SYRACUSE is 
a good business ad- 
dress whenever you 
visit Syracuse. You'll 
like the friendly at- 
mosphere, the food 
and the service. 600 
outside rooms, each 


with bath. $3.00 up. 


Roy P. Brainard, Managing Director 





results of our new 
Intagliotone process 
for color printing. 
Write for samples. 


460 WEST 34- NEW YORK 
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Stepping Up 
of Advertising Foreseen 
for 1930 


Washington Conference Gets Two 
Reports Which Indicate Ex- 
pansion in Field of National 
Advertising—One by the Agency 
Association and one from the 
A. N. A. 


LANS for 1930 of 240 national 

advertisers call for an expendi- 
ture of $20,000,000 more than was 
expended by these advertisers in 
1929. This represents an increase 
of about 11 per cent. 

Eighty-eight advertising agencies 
report that prospective billings for 
the first half of 1930 as compared 
with the first half of 1929, indicate 
gains of between 10 and 20 per 
cent. 

These were the high spots in the 
reports presented by spokesmen for 
national advertisers and advertising 
agencies at the conference of busi- 
ness leaders called by President 
Hoover. Bernard Lichtenberg, pres- 
ident of the Association of National 
Advertisers, reported on the re- 
sults of a survey conducted among 
his members. Stanley Resor re- 
ported on a survey conducted 
among members of the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies. 

Ninety-eight agencies, out of a 
total of 134 members, representing 
more than 4,000 national accounts, 
said Mr. Resor, had replied to a 
questionnaire concerning prospects 
for 1930. Less than ten reported 
declines in their billings while 
eighty-eight reported gains. 

Members of the Association of 
National Advertisers were asked 
what effect the unusual stock mar- 
ket situation was having on 
their sales volume. Replies were 
received from 257 members as fol- 
lows: 

63 per cent reported no change. 

28 per cent reported a decrease. 

9 per cent reported increases. 

Advertising appropriations are 
the barometers of opinion of na- 
tional advertisers, Mr. Lichtenberg 
explained, and to forecast what is 
ahead, members were asked to tell 
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whether their 1930 appropriations 
would be increased or decreased. 

An analysis of replies shows: 

85 report appropriations un- 

changed. 

136 report increased 

priations. 

19 report decreases. 

Where increases are reported 
these run from 5 to 300 per cent. 
Decreases run from 2 to 37% per 
cent. It is estimated that the total 
expenditure for 1929 of the 240 
advertisers who have decided upon 
their appropriations for 1930 was in 
excess of $186,000,000. It is further 
estimated that 1930 appropriations 
for these same companies will be 
more than $206,000,000. 

“In the majority of cases,” Mr. 
Lichtenberg stated, “businesses 
which are greatly increasing adver- 
tising are those which are making 
products sold in small units, such 
as food, wearing apparel, toilet 
goods, etc. In other words, busi- 
nesses that are close to the con- 
sumer. 

“Businesses which are undecided 
on their future appropriations and 
businesses which have decreased 
their 1930 appropriations, in the 
majority of cases, are businesses 
selling large unit products, such as 
building material equipment, house- 
hold products, etc. 

“A small number of manufac- 
turers in the building material and 
machinery fields have increased 
their appropriations in the belief 
that easier money and President 
Hoover’s program for increased 
construction work will benefit their 
industries. From this information, 
it seems evident that President 
Hoover has correctly diagnosed the 
business situation when he urged 
the speeding up of all Government 
and all private building and other 
construction projects.” 


R. S. Murray with Jordan 
Advertising Abroad 


_ R. Stuart Murray, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of Aeronautics, has joined 
Jordan Advertising Abroad, Inc., New 
fork, as an account executive. 


appro- 


Appoint Smith & Ferris 
Montgomery Brothers, Los Angeles, 
retail jewelers, have appointed Smith & 
Ferris, advertising agency of that city, 

to direct their advertising account. 
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From a 


“War Bride” 


toa 
National Product 


in a few years by the use 
of Dealer Premiums 


This result was accomplished with 
practically no other or supporting 
advertising. 


We quote from an interview by a 
national trade publication with the 
General Sales Manager of the 
manufacturers: 


Called Expert Aid 


“At this point the need of expert 
assistance began to be felt, for there 
were the problems of the selection 
of the best premiums, the sources 
of supply, price, stocking and ship- 
ping, the clerical force necessary to 
handle the department and the 
space that must be devoted to the 
work. It looked like a large under- 
taking, and the solution was found 
in an arrangement that has ever 
since continued whereby the entire 
premium department was placed in 
the hands of the Premium Service 
Company, of New York City, acting 
for and in our name. 


The complete story, as told by the 
General Sales Manager above re- 
ferred to, will be mailed to any 
representative concern upon re- 
quest. 


Among other nationally known 
companies who are served in this 
way by the Premium Service Com- 
pany, some of them for more than 
20 years, are: 


Lever Brothers Co., The J. B. 
Williams Co., McCormick & Co., 
Union Supply Co. (U. S. Steel 
Corp.), International Magazine 
Co. (Hearst Publications), ete. 


For copy of the War Bride story 
and other information address 
The Premium Service 
Company, Inc. 
E. W. Porter, President 


9 West 18th St., New York City 
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THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


makes an important announcement in the 
interest of National Advertisers in 
the Baltimore market 


T has been an old Baltimore custom to favor locally 

established manufacturers, jobbers and distributors with 
local rates, which has placed the invading manufac. 
turers, jobbers and distributors at an economic disadvan- 
tage. Consequently the Baltimore situation as it relates to 
local-national advertisers receiving local advertising rates, 
has been a sore spot for years. 


There seems to have been no ethical ground for the 
original establishment of this policy and certainly there is 
no excuse for continuing it. National Advertiser XYZ lo- 
cated in Kokomo comes into Baltimore with a package 
coffee. He pays the national rate. The local roaster has 
been permitted to buy advertising in the Baltimore News 
17 per cent. cheaper, and in another Baltimore paper this 
local man pays 50 per cent. less than Advertiser XYZ. 


There seems to be something wrong with this picture. 


Correctly interpreted, a local advertiser is one who 
sells at retail through outlets which he owns or controls. 


This seems a fair definition of advertisers entitled to 
local rates. It is a rule that would work universally fair 


wherever applied. 


At present in Baltimore the rule seems to be: 





An advertiser located in 
Baltimore—tregardless of what his 
product is or where or how he 
sells it—in any event he gets the 
local rates. This rule would work 
chaos if universally applied. 
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Since it seems im- =a F 
possible for the Baltimore Advertising Agencies 


newspapers to agree on a National Advertisers 


definition or to agree as “ - 
to what te fale, The Bal- Advertising Executives 


timore News feels obli- PLEASE READ 
gated to act indepen- m 
dently in the matter. 


Henceforth, local rates will be applicable in The Balti- 
more News only to such advertisers as sell at retail through 
outlets which they own or control. 


Automotive, tire and gasoline advertising will come 
under the national or general classification. 


In the future Radio as well as other general advertising 
cannot be placed through distributors at local rates. 


Present contracts will be carried out. 


Henceforth, general advertisers in The Baltimore News 
will not have to face rate competition when coming into the 
Baltimore market. 


There will be one Baltimore newspaper selling its 
advertising space on a legitimate basis. It will be The Bal- 


timore News. 


And just by way of propaganda, The Baltimore News 
is not a combination buy, forced or otherwise. It delivers an 
unduplicated circulation at one cost. Incidentally this is the 
largest daily circulation that can be bought south of Phila- 
delphia. Large enough to do a REAL job, and adequately 
cover the city. November's net paid was 160,042. 


Any advertising executives interested in this local- 
national rate situation in general and in the Baltimore 
situation in particular are invited to address the 


publisher. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 
A GOOD NEWSpaper 


Represented Nationally by the 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Years Have Little Meaning tor 
records kept on Stonewall Ledger. In your 
bookkeeping department the thumbing through 
of paper leaves its edges still intact. After years 
of storage, entries are still legible. Its resistance 
to erasure leaves the paper neat. 

Tough, leathery of texture, with uniform sur- 
face, Stonewall Ledger provides a bulwark of 
strength and dependability at a cost which 
saves your pocketbook as effectively as it pro- 
tects your records. 


Stonewall Ledger 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Svcomss Bonp Neenah, hs isconsin GLactEr Bonp 
OLD CounctL Tree Bonp STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 


CHIErTaIn BonpD Check the (YF Homes RESOLUTR LEDGER 
PrResTicp LEDGER 


NEENAH Bonp 


Write for complete free sample outft, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledge: 
for testing purposes 

















“Prove It” 


There Is Real Value in the Proper Use of Tests and Demonstrations in 
Advertising and Sales Work 


By Don Masson 


T Macy’s, a mechanical rock- 

ing horse violently propelled 
by the hand of a saleswoman at- 
tracted the attention of a customer 
and her four-year-old child. 

“Let your kiddie try the rocker, 
madam,” suggested the _ sales- 
woman. Without further hesita- 
tion, the youngster was 
lifted to the seat. Glee- 
fully, the child rocked 
back and forth. Soon, 
the apparently station- 
ary rocker had moved 
several feet. 

“Is it supposed to 
move like that?” asked 
the mother. 

“Oh, yes,” 
the saleswoman. “Now 
just a little more, 
girlie, and get your ex- 
ercise.” 

“And does it give 
her exercise, too?” 

“Certainly,” was the 
answer. 

“Then I'll take it,” the mother said. 

Demonstration sold that toy. 
And demonstrations are making 
hundreds of additional sales in 
Macy’s every day. That well- 
known store, and other equally 
well-known stores throughout the 
country, have long recognized the 
value of actual demonstration and 
instruct their salespeople to proceed 
accordingly. 

Some manufacturers have been 
quick to realize that this same prin- 
ciple is also effective in advertising 
and sales work. Today, a number 
of tests and demonstrations are be- 
ing featured in current advertising 
illustrations and copy. 

There are three distinct types of 
tests or demonstrations. They are: 
Consumer tests, company tests and 
dealer tests. Let us consider them 
in that order. 

The Insulite Company uses a 
consumer test which is featured in 
its advertising. It is a test in 
which the consumer plays the lead- 


replied 


This Insulite 
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ing part. In full pages and double 
pages, the company has featured 
what it calls the electric iron test. 
A cube of ice is placed on top of 
a sample piece of Insulite which 
rests upon a heated electric iron. 
The copy suggests that the one who 
makes the test check the time it 


Test Is Featured in the Company's 
Consumer Advertising 


takes for the ice to melt and then 
try the same experiment on other 
insulation boards. 

Of course, it is hardly likely 
that the ordinary home owner 
would take the trouble to make this 
test. But even though the tests 
are not made by consumers in their 
homes, that is no indication that 
they are not of value. The execu- 
tive of one company which features 
consumer tests, says: “I do not 
know what percentage -of people 
who read the advertisements will 
make the tests. Certainly some will. 
But I am more interested in the 
effect of the presence of tests in 
advertising than I am in the num- 
ber of people who make them as a 
result of advertising.” 

Company tests—the second in 
our group of three—differ from 
consumer tests in that consumers 
seldom see the tests actually con- 
ducted. They must depend upon 
the reliability of the advertiser and 
his integrity to set forth the re- 
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sults as they actually happened. 


A test which falls in this class 
is that advertised by A. G. Spald- 
ing & Brothers. This company de- 
cided to feature tests in its adver- 
tising when the Kro-Flite golf ball 
was introduced. This ball was made 
for golfers of average ability who 
topped their shots occasionally and 
who complained because they cut 
through so many golf balls. 

Erected in the Spalding 
laboratory is a miniature 
guillotine to which golf 
balls of all makes are sent. 
A heavily weighted shaft 
drops on the balls with all 
the force of a powerfully 
swung club. A knife hits 
the ball exactly as a club 
head does on a badly topped 
shot. Eight of the best 
known balls and a Kro- 
Flite were placed at the 
mercy of the guillotine and 
the results photographed. 
Illustrations used in Kro- 
Flite advertising show that 
every ball with the excep- 
tion of the Kro-Flite was 
chopped through the cover. 

William T. Brown, ad- 
vertising manager of the 
company, in commenting on 
this test, tells PrinrTers’ 
Ink: “The reason for in- 
cluding these tests in our 
advertising was to confirm 
the preceding statements in 
our copy regarding the 
points of superiority of the 
Kro-Flite and because of 
the constantly repeated ex- 
perience of our factory, 
when showing visitors the test it- 
self, to have such visitors exclaim 
that unless they had seen the re- 
sults with. their own eyes they 
would not have believed it.” 

Most large companies realize the 
importance of being courteous to 
visitors to their plants. In line 
with this policy, visitors are given 
the opportunity of seeing and 
making factory tests. As just 
mentioned, visitors to the factory 
where Kro-Flite golf balls are 
made are shown the guillotine test. 
Clicquot Club stages a special test 
for factory visitors who are invited 
to taste newly made ginger ale and 
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T is called the Cold Room, and 6 
cold —often 


INK 
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then compare it with aged Clic. 
quot Club. 

Another golf ball manufacturer 
that uses the company test in ad- 
vertising is the United States 
Rubber Company, maker of “U. S.” 
Royals. The X-ray test which has 
been used by the company for quite 
some time is familiar to many, 
W. A. Earls, director of advertis- 


A Roomful of North-Pole Weather 
Le GY” for pocene Motor Cars 


pap ee me 


An Advertisement Featuring the Cold Room Test 


Which Chrysler Motor Uses 


ing, says that the X-ray machine 
results provide a graphic and con- 
vincing indication of the putting 
qualities behind golf balls. He 
remarks: “We found that of two 
golf balls, one being shown by the 
X-ray machine to have an imper- 
fect center and the other by the 
same process shown to have a per- 
fect center, the latter would putt 
truer, all other things being reason- 
ably equal, than the one with the 
imperfect center.” 

Mr. Earls explained that where- 
as the average street hawker’s 
method of getting attention all too 
frequently consists of some fake 
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nc, | “Exceedingly Gratifying Results” 


facturer 
t in ad- 
“U's THE FAIR 


hich has COATS, DRESSES AND MILLINERY 


- juite 364 MAIN STREET 

many. 

idvertis- Paterson, N. J., November 25, 1929. 
[he Press-Guardian, Paterson, N. J. 

j: Gentlemen :—I am happy to tell you that the results I received 

Jf from the full-page advertisement which I ran in The Press- 

es Guardian last Friday were exceedingly gratifying. 


As you know, I am conducting an opening sale and the man- 
ner in which the Paterson public has responded has convinced 
me more than ever of the great pulling power of The Press- 
Guardian. 

I am absolutely sold on The Press-Guardian as a productive 
advertising medium! 

Yours very truly, 
JosepH KapLan, General Manager. 


Che Paterson Press-Guardian 


National Representatives: 
SMALL, SPENCER & LEVINGS, New York, Boston, Chicago. 
PAYNE HALL, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
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Good 
Coverage 
South 


Investigate this list of highly 
respected weekly, monthly 
and quarterly publications. 
Worth consideration for sub- 
stantial reader interest at 
reasonable rates, Combined 
circulation 1,031,222. Listed 
in S. R. & Dz. Service. 
Sample copies on request 


Lamar & Whitmore 


810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 








ALLIS ~Y 


AUTOMATIC 


\ A+. Post SCALE 





Ship 
printed matter 
correct postage 


Avoid waste 
and returns... 
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| demonstration to indicate the qual- 


ity of his products, his company 
has been very careful to make sure 
that its X-ray test is a fair, even 
if spectacular, method of prede- 
termining certain qualities in a golf 
ball. He tells an interesting story 
concerning the origin of that test. 

The X-ray test for golf balls 
was originally called to the com- 
pany’s attention by. the represen- 
tative of an X-ray machine manv- 
facturer, who happened to be a 
golf “bug.” This was about four 
or five years ago, when this X-ray 
machine representative decided one 
day to see what results he would 
get from X-raying a few golf balls. 
In the course of his experiment he 
discovered that his X-ray negatives 
revealed that some of the balls 
possessed a perfectly placed core 
or center, while others showed a 
center which was irregular, lop- 
sided and in an unbalanced position 
on the inside of the ball. He pre- 
sented this information to the 
United States Rubber Company 
and the outcome was the X-ray 
campaign idea. 

The automobile industry has for 
years relied upon factory tests and 
industrial tests. Most recent in 
this group is Chrysler. At present, 
a series of Chrysler advertisements 
feature various tests. A _ recent 
piece of copy shows the Cold 
Room. Automobiles in this room 
are subjected to severe treatment 
such as they would receive were 
they actually run in Arctic regions. 
Extreme weather conditions are 
manufactured and raging blizzards 
are produced by introducing moist 
air and switching on large whirl 
fans. The moist air is crystallized 
into snow and whirled about the 
room with the force of a stinging 
gale. 

" Another factory test is featured 
in business-paper copy by the 
Boston Woven Hose and Rubber 
Co. This is how the copy reads: 


To prove the open waterway of 
Bull Dog Cord Hose we tried a 
number of interesting experiments. 
The hose was bent, twisted and 
knotted in every conceivable way, 
and still it didn’t kink. The round 
outside diameter showed no creases 
or sharp corners, proving that the 
wall of the hose held its firm shape 
and structure. 
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The Omaha World- 
Herald will break, 
in 1929, the pre- 
vious high record in 
volume of paid ad- 
vertising printed in 
a year by any 
Omaha newspaper 
(a record held by 
itself). 


All that remains to 


be settled is the 


Size of the 
New Record e 
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FIRST 
Newspaper in Illinois’ 


to give its readers the new 
fashion feature articles, 


“What’s In Fashion” 


eteenctineiend directed by Amos Parrish, 
the first several noted fashion authority. 


Newspapers in 
the United States 


AMOS PARRISH 


. * f 
First Again! 

Journal-Transcript readers are always given the best features 
and latest improvements in Newspaperdom . . . simultaneously 
with the country’s largest papers! 

Just one of the many reasons for Journal-Transcript unques- 
tioned leadership in circulation and advertising in this field. 


PEORIA JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


Chas. H. Eddy Co. : Chicago 
Nat’! Representatives Peoria, Til. New York Boston 


703,000 lines lead over 2nd Peoria Paper Nov. Ist 
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Water was then poured in from 
a funnel at one end of this knotted 
hose and began to run out at the 
other end with amazing promptness. 
The faster it was poured in, the 
faster it ran out, until the labora- 
tory men begged us to stop for fear 
of a flood. 

Still one or two were not con- 
vinced. So a handful of white 
powder was placed in one end of a 
50-foot length of hose knotted and 
twisted as closely as possible and 
one of the experimenters blew 
through the hose. The chap at the 
other end was immediately con- 
vinced. 

We have also tested Bull Dog 
hose in actual service under all 
sorts of conditions. It has lain all 
summer through drenching rains 
and under the broiling July sun 
on golf courses, subjected to the 
roughest handling by park and 
cemetery employees, florists and 
gardeners, and dragged over broken 
ground and excavations by con- 
tractors in modern building and 
general construction. 

No test—experimental or prac- 
tical—has found a weakness in 
Bull Dog Cord, the new garden 
hose that is really flexible! 


Dealer tests are those which 
manufacturers have devised for 
the use of retailers in demonstrat- 
ing products to consumers. A 
manufacturer of waterproof win- 
dow ventilators induced Macy’s to 
stage a demonstration. A _ con- 
tinuous stream of water is al- 
lowed to run over the vents in a 
metal ventilator—thus demonstrat- 
ing that, no matter how hard it 
may rain, the inside of the room 
will never become drenched. 

A short while ago, the Texas 
Company developed a by-product 
from its regular line—Texaco 
Liquid Wax Dressing. This dress- 
ing is put up in pint containers and 
sold for use in polishing floors and 
furniture. The company tells in 
its house magazine how retailers 
may demonstrate the merits of this 
product. “Allow a drop of it to 
fall on a piece of ice,” says the 
company. “It will harden imme- 
diately.” Another method that is 
popular is to put a 4-ounce sample 
bottle in an ice bath or in ice water 
and note how quickly it solidifies. 

The Dayton Steel Racquet Com- 
pany had to overcome the belief 
that steel tennis racquet strings had 
no resiliency. This was done by 
showing dealers how they could 
use “string demonstrators” when 
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New methods 


in distribution 
are just around 
the corner— 


In food, in hardware, in drugs, 
in automobiles, in every line of 
business the old methods are 
being re ined, changed, 
made over. 





Every advertising agency, every 
manufacturer is going to need 
the services of a new type of 
mind for 1930. 


New Retail outlets must be 
studied, more profits must be 
made on less volume. 


| offer in all confidence an ex- 
perience which will mean more 
net profits for some concern in 
1930. 


1. Proven Record of having 
increased a business over 
$1,000,000 Annually. 
Directed Sales Promotion 
for National Manvufac- 
turer through one of the 
largest Chain Stores. 

. Know the Sales and Dis- 
play Problems of the 
Manufacturer. 
Understand the Retailand 
Jobbing Trades. 

. Familiar with Chain Store 
Merchandising. 

Creative mind pertaining 
to Sales Methods and Ad- 
vertising Ideas. 

. Know how to Direct and 
Enthuse Salesmen. 

. Proven Sales Analyst. 

. Good Will and Esteem 
of Employers. 

10. 35 years of age; married. 


Brief resume of business ex- 
perience furnished on request. 


Address “O," Box 225 
Printers’ Ink 
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Unusual Man 
For An 
Unusual 


Opportunity 


A Sales Executive who really is one, 
desires to connect with well-estab- 
lished Manufacturer (or Advertis- 
ing Agency) either as Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of Sales, as Execu- 
tive Assistant to the President, or 
as General Sales Manager. He's 
been a Salesman or in charge of 
Salesmen since he was twenty. He’s 
had a well-rounded experience with 
an exceptional record. 


He was for six years Sales Man- 


ager and General Manager of a 
group of World-Famous Industries, 
—where he was himself the “star” 


salesman. For four years Adver- 
tising Manager and General Sales 
Manager of a General Wholesale 
Concern doing a business of $35,- 
000,000 a year. For four years Gen- 
eral Sales Manager and Executive 
Assistant to the President,—with a 
place on the Board of Directors,— 
of one of the best known Oil Con- 
cerns in the Business, established 
in 1865, doing business here and in 
ten foreign countries. For four 
years General Sales Manager of a 
SERVICE Concern which with 150 
First Call Salesmen grew from 
nothing to the largest of its kind 
in the Country. 


He’s an American, Christian, mar- 
tied, owns his own home, well- 
bred. well-read, well-educated, 
world traveled—and ai § good 
speaker. 


Accustomed to earning $15,000,— 
with a Bonus. 


For an Appointment address “U,” 
Box 259, Printers’ Ink, 185 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 
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people raised the resiliency ques. 
tion. Two rings were attached to 
a piece of steel string several feet 
in length. hen the question was 
raised, the salesman handed one 
ring to the prospect and dropped 
the other to the floor, stepping on 
it. The prospect was then asked to 
pull the ring and was greatly sur- 
prised to see how much the string 
would actually stretch. Later on 
this idea was elaborated upon ina 
window display demonstration. 

The Cravenette Company had a 
hard time convincing the public that 
material treated by the “Craven- 
ette” process was really water- 
proof. A number of tests were 
devised and introduced to retailers. 
These tests consisted of running 
water directed over the cloth, put- 
ting a bit of “Cravenette” powder 
in a glass of water—“a hand in- 
serted in the water will come out 
dry”—etc. 

The manufacturers of Celestialite 
lighting systems have also devised 
a demonstration which may be used 
by retailers to show the effects of 
Celestialite as compared with other 
lighting globes, Distributors are 
advised to have lighting booths— 
that is, two test cabinets of the 
same size, shape, design, and in- 
terior paint finish and with lighted 
lamps of the same age, candle 
power and wattage, the only dif- 
ference being that one has a Celes- 
tialite globe and the other another 
make. “What a difference!” ex- 
plains the company. “And it does 
not matter whether you are ex- 
amining printed pages, fabrics, 
jewelry or anything else you care 
to test.” 

One of the greatest difficulties of 
dealer tests which manufacturers 
may suggest and originate is that 
of getting retailers to perform 
them. Two ways to get this co- 
operation are: 

By having salesmen, mission- 
ary men or dealer service men in- 
stall the demonstrations and then 
report on the length of time they 
are in use. 

2. Without having teo compli- 
cated a system, retailers may be re- 
7 to report on the results of 
the tests. The Sonatron Tube 
Company, through an extensive di- 
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You Cannot Cover New England 


asked Without Vermont 

ne ~ 
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An Opportunity 


foran 
Able Advertising 


Salesman 


NE of our men will leave us 

about January first to be- 
come Sales Manager of a manu- 
facturing company. is makes 
an opening for an able advertis- 
ing salesman. Territory is so di- 
vided that work is about half out 
of town and half in New York 
City. Connection is with one of 
the large and well known publish- 
ing houses. 

The position will pay a good 
salary to a man of ability, re- 
sourcefulness and determination 
and such a man can steadily in- 
crease his earnings and insure 
himself an excellent future with 
an old but growing organization. 
Tell your story in your first let- 
ter. Be frank and explicit. Our 
own men know of this advertise- 
ment. 

Address “M.V.,” Box 121 

Printers’ Ink 

















Wanted 
An Advertising 
Manager 


Capable of handling a na- 
tional sales organization on 
an outstanding, money-mak- 
ing automotive trade paper 
that has the greatest profit 
potentialities in the field. 


An ideal connection, with 
responsibility for the man 
who can qualify, and with 
ample opportunity to make 
money. 


Experience in the field de- 
sirable. 


Replies will be kept con- 
fidential. 


Address “H,” Box 263 
Printers’ Ink 
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rect-mail campaign to retailers, of. 
fered samples of new radio tubes 
with only one request. That was 
to use the tubes in the “Life Test,” 
The tubes were to be placed in a 
radio set and kept in operation 
until they burned out. The dealer 
was to keep a record of the actual 
life of the tubes. In this instance. 
the test was two-fold. It was used 
to convince consumers as well as 
dealers. 

Too much care in the selection 
of demonstrations and their proper 
operation cannot be exercised, 
Even Macy’s fell down on one 
demonstration of a _ spring-con- 
trolled toy. Two prospects waited 
patiently for several minutes while 
a frantic salesgirl tried vainly to 
make a toy work properly. Finally 
the two women walked away. ~ 

Another example of a test that 
had a reverse twist is found in the 
following story: Mayor Hague of 
Long Beach, Calif., traveled all the 
way to Newark Airport to see an 
automatic fire sprinkler exhibition 
staged by Mayor Congleton of 
Newark. Mayor Hague wanted to 
see the apparatus working and then 
possibly purchase one for his town 
Gasoline-drenched planes were in 
the hangar at one end and the 
sprinkler apparatus all over. 

“If this were a real fire,” said 
the engineer in charge, “this sys- 
tem would shoot water from the 
floor like geysers and from the 
ceiling like a tropical cloudburst 
We have nothing but the best in 
Newark and feel that Long Beach 
should have the same. This sys- 
tem releases 3,000 gallons of water 
a minute, enough to fill this room 
within a short time. Please close 
the doors and windows and we will 
proceed with the exhibition.” 

A sheet of flame enveloped the 
planes and the crowd moved back 
nervously. They expected the 
water to drop down only from the 
spot where the blaze was hottest 
Instead, water shot from the er- 
tire ceiling and the delegation be- 
came thoroughly drenched before 
they were able to beat their way 
out of the closed doors. 

“I don’t believe the system is 
quite what we're looking for,” 
mumbled Mayor Hague. 
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Stocks & Bonds — 
and Advertising / 


Biocks and bonds and advertising are the meat 
and drink of the readers of THE BARRON GROUP 
publications — The Wall Street Journal; Boston 
News Bureau; and Barron’s, The National Finan- 
cial Weekly. 

All people whose incomes are great enough to make the 
daily news and trend of Wall Street of vital importance to 
them — read one or more of THE BARRON GrouP publica- 
tions, for dollars and cents reasons. 

The financial advertisements which appear alongside these 
news columns contain current investment information of 
parallel news value — and are read for dollars and cents 
reasons, also. 

Skillful merchandise advertising on these pages registers 
a high degree of reader-interest because of the methodical 
reading habits formed by financial readers. And when ad- 
vertising creates a desire here—the reader usually has the 
means to gratify that desire. 

Stocks and bonds and your advertising should get together! 


A special discount covering all three papers of 
THE BARRON GROUP 
This special discount will be quoted to advertisers or 
advertising agencies upon applicati 
Address either: Paul Howard, Advertising Manager of The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad Street, New York City, or Guy Bancroft, Advertising Manager of 
Boston News Bureau, 30 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


The BARRON GROUP 


The Wall Street Journal 
Boston News Bureau 
Barron’s, The National Financial Weekly 
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Intricate processes and 
special manufacturing 1- 
sources become active aids in 
selling when presented visu- 
ally in business movies. 








Movies give fresh interest 
to any sales story 


No matter whether you are sell- 
ing a service, a process, watches, 
groceries or locomotives—a well- 
planned modern movie can put 
new life into your solicitations. 
Movies show, instead of telling— 
they produce results where verbal 
sales talks fail even to get a 
hearing. 

With a light, portable projector 
and a Pathéscope film your repre- 
sentative readily gets entry to the 
important people—to those who 
authorize expenditures. 

What is your sales problem? A 
film will dramatize and focus your 
sales story. Whether aimed at 
just a dozen executives, at an en- 
tire sales force, at retailers or at 
consumers, a film can be planned 
to give the final sales impetus. 


~ “Bthéscope 2: 


OF AMERICA 


We have had long experience in 
the industrial field. Let us study 
your business and suggest how 
you can ‘‘merchandise’’ a movie. 


A complete professional service 


Pathéscope is equipped to plan 
and produce your industrial film 
from scenario to final prints. Di- 
rectors trained in the specialized 
problems of business work closely 
with clients at every step. The 
Pathéscope animated cartoons and 
diagrams are famous for their sales 
effectiveness: they simplify the 
most complex technical or selling 
argument. 

he cost of an industrial film is 
moderate. We are always glad to 
submit tentative plans and esti- 
mates on request. 


Cc 


Executive Offices: 35 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Laboratory: Pathéscope 


idg., Long Island City 


PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF BUSINESS FILMS 
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In Defense of Automobile 
Advertising 


One Who Has Helped Make Automobile Advertising What It Is 7 
‘Tilts a Lance with Aesop Glim 


By John Burt Hardee 


OT one automobile adver- 
tisement in a hundred would 
stand the test of keying.” 

That is the charge of one who 
signs himself Aesop Glim, in a 
recent issue of Printers’ InxK.* 
He writes of coupons and their 
use and of how a coupon can prove 
whether your advertising gets read 
and acted upon. 

Without desiring especially to 
project myself into the role of 
Knight Errant, I do feel that 
such a challenge as this writer has 
hurled should not go unanswered. 
Meager as may be my own quali- 
fications to tilt a lance against 
Aesop Glim, the fact remains that 
during the last thirteen years I 
have written a fair volume of sup- 


posedly successful advertising for 
five indisputably successful manu- 


facturers of motor cars. And re- 
gardless of my own copy, I have, 
during those thirteen years, been 
among those automobile and adver- 
tising agency men who have been 
responsible for what this giant in- 
dustry is today. 

Ranking with steel—and steel’s 
great customer—the automobile in- 
dustry has had a phenomenal rise. 
Its present proportions stand with- 
out parallel for an industry which 
is still barely one generation old. 

More than 25,000,000 motor cars 
are now registered in the United 
States alone—and in every other 
country of the world American 
cars are to be found in considerable 
and rapidly increasing numbers. 

Four million Americans are en- 
gaged in the building of automotive 
vehicles. And annually an aggre- 
gate of $60,000,000 is spent for 
advertising by the manufacturers 
of these vehicles—making this in- 
dustry an outstanding leader in 
the advertising world. 


*“Coupons and Otherwise Keyed Ad- 
vertisements,” November 14, page 130. 


It seems logical to believe that 
such enormous advertising expen- 
ditures must by this time have at- 
tracted advertising men of out- 
standing ability. And that men of 
such recognized brains must by 
this time have learned how to 
make advertising sell automobiles. 

That statement is, of course, not 
to be taken literally. By and large, 
automobile advertising is not ex- 
pected to sell automobiles. One of 
its greatest values lies in its ability 
to keep an automobile purchaser 
satisfied with the car he has 
bought—and, if possible, to make 
him a booster for that car among 
his friends. Another and equally 
great value is to impress and in- 
spire the automobile dealer with 
the volume of advertising with 
which he is being supported. That 
alone is frequently sufficient load 
for the advertising to bear. 


Dealers Don’t Make Much 


For it is the automobile dealer 
who must sell the car and it is 
a fact that the automobile dealer 
has never made money. But it is 
now only a matter of time before 
the giants of the automobile indus- 
try turn their attention to the ques- 
tion of how their dealers can stop 
losing money. One group is al- 
ready planning to make radio sets 
for dealers to sell on the side. 

Meantime they have perfected 
the automobile itself and made the 
American public consider the auto- 
mobile as a necessity rather than 
a luxury—one of man’s greatest 
blessings. The money formerly 
spent for musical instruments and 
music lessons is now spent for 
automobiles which take their own- 
ers out into the open air. Work- 
men and school children now ride 
in. automobiles, where they for- 
merly walked or rode in trolley 
cars. Many people now prefer the 
ownership of an automobile to the 
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ownership of their own home. 

It seems to me that Aesop Glim 
entirely overlooks the power of 
automobile advertising when, by 
sheer tonnage, it has so basically 
changed the habits of the nation. 
An aggregate annual expenditure 
of $60,000,000 for advertising rep- 
resents a tremendous force for 
either good or evil and these kindly 
giants have chosen to make it a 
force for the good of the nation. 

Let us look at some of the ad- 
vertising which this $60,000,000 
produces. What is its outstanding 
characteristic ? Continuity — tre- 
mendous continuity. 

Starting a generation ago, with 
the problem of making the public 
desire automobiles in general, the 
basic pattern has never been 
changed. Today the whole group 
of automobile manufacturers might 
well be considered to be engaged 
in one gigantic co-operative adver- 
tising campaign—having the one 
great purpose of increasing the 
total annual registration of motor 
cars. Occasionally, if you can 
read between the lines of this 
advertising, you may catch the 
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giants taking sly digs at one an. 
other. They write their adver. 
tising largely to and at one ap. 
other, then unite in a solid front to 
urge the public to buy more auto. 
mobiles. 

What do such men care about 
whether a single advertisement or 
a single campaign “pulls”? Theirs 
is a life of gigantic gestures— 
in which $100,000 is chicken feed 
—in which any single member 
spending only a million a year js 
small fry. Such men have no time 
for the methods by which a Johns- 
Manville, ultimately spending a 
bare million a year, or a Heim 
or an Arrow Collar has been e- 
tablished by advertising. 

Look at their headlines. What 
other industry has ever employed 
such superlatives? Automobile 
advertising is a battle of superla- 
tives. These giants, fired with the 
thrills of pioneering and engineer- 
ing achievement, have injected 
these same thrills into their adver- 
tising headlines and copy. They 
have pitted superlatives against 
superlatives and left the public 
gasping. They have racked the 











An unusual type of sales and 
advertising executive available 


One of the best known and most successful Sales and 
Advertising executives will be available January Ist. His 
record of accomplishments is unique. He personally origi- 
nated many of the successful sales methods in use today. He 
has handled advertising appropriations of two million dol- 
lars a year. He has trained salesmen and developed markets 
here and abroad. 

As manager of a concern where advertising plays a part 
or as head of a sales or advertising department he can func- 
tion as few men can. 

Never in the history of American business has there been 
a greater need for men of his ability and experience. It is 
only because circumstances beyond his control make hi 
services now available that he is open for a new connection. 


Address “Sales Promotion,’”? Box 110, Printers’ Ink 
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THE SUCCESS 


of a sales message ‘is in its power to get the un- 
divided attention of important “buying” executives 
or a multitude of consumers. The Stan-A-Phone 
Portable Talking Picture Unit does this admirably 
—appealing to man’s two most sensitive faculties— 
the EYE and EAR. A Stan-A-Phone Unit costs 
but $250, with prices of amplifiers for various halls 
or rooms supplied on request. Compact, practical 
and easily transportable, Stan-A-Phone projects 
talking films in a small sales office or in an audi- 
torium seating 700. 


In SILENT FILMS, TOO, 


we are serving America’s foremost advertisers. Let 
us study your problem and suggest how it can be 
profitably adapted to a talking or a silent motion 
picture campaign. Write for particulars to 


STANLEY FILM ADVERTISING CO. 
220 West 42nd Street New York City 
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We want a Creative 
Technical Advertising and 


Sales Promotion Man 


A large and progressive manufacturer 
of industrial equipment has an unusually 
interesting ing for a man who can 
create ideas for ‘ite advertising and sales 
promotion work. 

ramount ability is to take harsh 
and cold technical facts and present them, 
through our advertising, in an interest- 
ing, ep ee! — easily ae 
manner. It will 
sales booklets showing the resulta of the 
sgotietion of our equipment in industry. 
should have an ineering back- 
ground with a fair knowledge of indust- 
rial selling and manufacturing methods 
in addition to his advertising and sales 
promotion experience. He should have 
an analytical mind and executive ability 
to direct a staff of assistants. 

You will have pleasant surroundings 
and associates, and our executives have 
a keen desire to see our advertising = 
and maintain its —-~ wr oe 
past experience and accomplishments 
— indicate that you can grow with 





weer reply should give us everything 
pF help us } pa Ng ay and 
picture of yourself, your capa- 
bilities and the desirability ‘of an inter- 
view. Include your education, religion 
and some idea of your salary require- 
ments. Do not send samples until re- 
quested. 
Write “T,” Box 258, Printers’ Ink. 





Sales 42:3: 
specialist 1.4 


IT TAKES AN ENGINEER to Design 
and Build a product . . . well trained 
mechanics may produce it thereafter. 


A perfectly co-ordinated sales plan and 
merchandising program, once devel- 
oped, may be successfully carried on 
by trained salesmen. 


Here is a sales specialist . . . with a 
proven record of results . . . who will 
take hold of your sales program and 
develop it in a specified time . . . at 
a definite cost . . . giving personal, 
intensive effort to your problem . . . 
building for you a permanent, efficient, 
loyal sales organization. 


Available to a single client only from 
January Ist to April Ist. 


Confidential negotiations thru your 
advertising agency, banker or attorney 
- +» if you prefer. 


“Vv,” BOX 111, P. I. 





thesaurus and brought forth new 
words cringing into the limelight 
of their advertising. 

Power! What is a mere coupon, 
when you can have a superlative 
headline ? 

Look at the illustrations in this 
advertising. Cars, cars, portraits 
of cars—virtually every one shoy.- 
ing not only headlights, bumpers 
and spare tires, but all the bolts 
and screws in finest detail. They 
make your mouth water! 

Yet not cars alone. Study the 
settings in which these car por- 
traits are framed. Palaces, State 
capitols, the homes of our aris- 
tocracy, famous scenic wonders 
of the world, famous moments 
throughout all history—no setting 
is too fine for this product. 

Prestige! Prestige to the nth 
degree. No matter what you pay 
for your motor car, it will give 
you prestige and social recogni- 
tion. Automobile advertising has 
established that fact for you. 


The New Model Craze 


Take the matter of improve- 
ments. The whole industry is con- 
stantly working to build a better 
product. And once or twice every 
year, every manufacturer brings 
out mew models.. The car you 
have just bought is already out of 
date. Trade it in—your nearest 
dealer will make you a liberal al- 
lowance toward a mew car. Av- 
tomobile advertising, collectively, 
is so high-powered that those who 
have the habit of buying “new” 
cars never keep an “old” car 
longer than two and a half years 
—even though the cars are built 
for ten or more years of service. 

And every manufacturer, every 
time he brings out a new line of 
models, announces the new line as 
though that make had never been 
on the market before. As though 
the new line differed from the 
former line as greatly as an air- 
plane differs from a horse. 

This industry has even evolved 
its own style of lettering the word 
“New.” 

Whenever possible, a new line 
is given its own special name— 
usually the name of a bird or an 
animal, although some manufac- 
turers run to ships or even titles 
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A FIRM’S LETTERHEAD is part of its advertising. 


If your client or firm is set to do a first rate job in 


magazine or newspapers—why not make sure, also, 
that its letterhead is working with you in building 


prestige and good will with important letter contacts? 


Crane’s Bond is a 100% new white rag paper. 
Crisp, important, anthoritative, it will represent 
you with dignity and distinction . . . will 
more than repay its slight extra cost in building 
prestige and good will among your letter contacts. 


CRANES 


BOND 


for letterbeads and envelopes 
CRANE & CO., Inc. e DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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e s 
<radio service 





«for advertisers 





.<and agencies 





We co-operate with 
recognized adver- 
tising agencies 


Often an advertiser, 
often an agency, hesi- 
tates to use radio be- 
cause of mysterious 
details. 


Let Sound Studios of 
New York take off 
your shouldersall these 
details. Let us tell you 
exactly what can be 
done, what it will cost, 
how to pick radio sta- 
tions in sales areas, 
how to put on a pro- 
gram at identical hours 
anywhere in the coun- 
try, how to gain finest 
program quality with 
the greatest economy, 
how to establish a sales 
talk definitely in 
advance. 


And if you put your 
program in our hands 
it will be directed by 
Frank Black 
Gustave Haenschen 
Here are some of the 
well-known programs 
prepared by these men 
of our organization in 
cooperation with agen- 
cies and their clients. 
PALMOLIVE HOUR 
SEIBERLING SINGERS 
WONDER BAKERS 
CHAMPION SPARKERS 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
PRO-PHY-LACTIC 
ARMSTRONG QUAKERS 
RCA DEMONSTRATION 
EDISON HOUR 
CHASE & SANBORN 
LEHN & FINK 


Let us tell you all about it! 
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SOUND STUDIOS or NEW YORK 


INC. 
50 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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of renown. The men who build 
these gigantic toys still have time 
for sentiment. 

Possibly the greatest triumph of 
automobile advertising is, in es- 
sence: Don’t’ look under the hood 
—you can trust the mechanical 
excellence of any American-built 
automobile. Wherefore, not one 
motorist in ten can now give you 
any specific reason for preferring 
one car to another. He can’t tell 
you why he bought one and re- 
jected another. Next year he’ll try 
still another make. They’re all 
about equally acceptable, in their 
respective price ranges. 

Tell me of any other industry in 
which headlines, illustrations, copy, 
logotypes and price displays have 
such generic markings, such family 
resemblances—in short, in which 
each and every advertisement is so 
unmistakably an advertisement for 
a product of that particular in- 
dustry. 

To me, it seems that Aesop Glim 
might just as. well have attacked 
the whole merchandising set-up of 
the automobile industry—with its 
annual and semi-annual model 
changes, its constant improve- 
ments, its smart business policy of 
making the dealer carry the whole 
load—or its whole gigantic psy- 
chology of pioneering in engineer- 
ing advancements and of pioneer- 
ing in superlatives—as to have 
made that piffling charge— 

“Not one automobile advertise- 
ment in a hundred would stand the 
test of keying.” 


Resort Account to Seymour 
and Seymour 
and Seymour, San 


Seymour Diego 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising of arner’s 
Hot Springs, Southern California re- 
sort. 


J. J. Kelleher Heads Orphos 
Company 


J. J. Kelleher, formerly secretary and 
purchasing agent of the Orphos Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, manufacturer of 
Orphos tooth aste, has been elected 
president of that company. 


R. H. Tewksbury, formerly with the 
Richards Company, Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y., has joined the Electro Ad Sign 
Corporation, of that city. 
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$250,000.00 
Wanted 


By a Successful Seasoned 
Corporation 


For Expansion 


The Corporation manufactures 
and sells Industrial Machinery 
and has paid substantial dividends 
without interruption for over 20 
years. It has developed a distinctly 
new, electric household product, 
which, after being tested through 
use in thousands of homes for 
more than a year, has unquestion- 
ably great sales possibilities. 


Additional capital is needed to 
market the new product described. 
Every dollar invested will go into 
the business. Highest grade ref- 
erences given and required. We 
wish to hear from principals only. 


Address “Machinery,” Box 115 
Printers’ Ink 

















High Type 


PRINTING 
SALESMAN 
Wanted 


A client of ours wants a 
capable and resourceful 
printing salesman. The con- 
nection offers possibility of 
unusual remuneration. The 
service is specialized and 
includes direct mail as well 
as printing. Real estate con- 
tacts an.advantage. Write 
details of experience (do 
not call) to 


M. R. H., Andrew Cone Agency 


18 East 4ist St., N. Y. City 
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THINK THIS 
OVER! 


Selling advertising with news 
publicity as a supplemental ad- 
junct seemed preposterous not 
many years ago. Then the most 
successful agency in the world 
realized the two go hand in hand. 


Today every up-and-coming agency 
admits the value of publicity for 
those clients whose products and 
activities form bases for news 
stories. Many big accounts are 
obtained or held on a news pub- 
licity service. 


It costs no money and little time 
to discuss these facts, and it may 
mean additional clients for you. 


We are experts in organizing pub- 
licity departments and in advising 
on all public relations matters, 


Inquiries confidential. 


Address “‘X,” Box 113 
Printers’ Ink 





——__i_ 

















An Opportunity 


A successful, progressive or- 
ganization, furnishing a Na- 
tional Medium of Advertising 
to many of the best adver- 
tisers, offers an opportunity 
to an intelligent, healthy, 
ambitious, young man, pref- 
erably a college graduate. 
He should have an instinct 
for advertising sales work, 
and feel that he can learn to 
help in executive sales work. 
Such a man may have 
worked his way through col- 
lege, selling advertising or 
other things in and out of 
vacations. 


This man will be given all 
training necessary to fill the 
position of Assistant Sales 
Manager. Write all about 
yourself, stating salary re- 
quired, to “President,” Box 
117, Printers’ Ink. 
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“Come to Papa?” Good 
Heavens, Phyllis! 


Assoctatep Apvertiginc Counse, 
Monrreat, Nov. 28, 1929, 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

Phyllis Keyes’ exhortation in 
November 21 issue on “Come to Pape” 
copy clearly indicates one of two things: 

either has a delightfully subtle 
sense of humor, or she is another fit 
ting recruit for the great army of aéd- 
vertisers who seem to believe that the 
public are a bunch of saps! 
“Listen to it crackle, sonny!” Ye 
Gods and little fishes!! "Talk about the 

“empty puffery” written in the name 
of advertising. You should just try a 
spoonful of Junior’s pet morning aver. 
sion!! 

Give the kid a bowl of well-cooked 
oatmeal (started the night before and 
warmed up in the morning) with a 
spoonful of pure merrara cane sugar 
and fresh cream or milk to taste, and 
he’ll eat his breakfast like a man! 

“Made. over ...in one month” is 
another of the silly copy theme captions 
which our Phyllis claims “rings true.” 

heavens! Imagine any red-blooded 
representative of a “success” coffee-substi- 
tute organization trying to sell you or 
me with a “line” such as that! 

And then, if you ghunan, we have a 
plain, honest-to-goodness man like Al 

mith boosting a mattress’ sleep-in- 
ducing proclivities. Such blithering rot! 
Why the devil don’t advertisers and ad- 
vertisi men (and women, if we must 
have them!) read the advertisements 
they write .. . read and study them in 
the light of their own appreciation of 
such asinine “claims’’? 

Mind you, I don’t for a moment sug: 
gest that the statements made are in 
any way untrue or anything like that. 
What I object to is the grotesque man- 
ner of making them! 

If advertisers would only take the 
public quietly into their dence and 
give them the “inside” on the products 
and services they advertise . . . even 
to admitting that they can’t please 
everybody, or that there are other prod- 
ucts and services which might easily 
suit them better... the public, in 
turn, would be far more apt to believe 
some of the very obvious claims in 
favor of those products or services. 
That is simple, ordinary, everyday 
psychology that a child can understan 
-.. and believe! Phyllis even admits 
this herself when she states, “Seriously, 
though, husbands, fathers, and even boy 
friends have much more _ intelligence 
... than the majority of advertisers 
seem to believe!” 

Quiet, unassuming, confidential, little 
talks with the reader are what adver- 
tising needs y, and what it must 
have very soon if advertising is to 
support the business instead of the busi- 
ness supporting the advertising. And 
right here and now I boldly predict that 


, before long, most advertisers will rec 


ognize this fact, just as — as they 
must eventually recognize that the pub- 
lie are not saps! G. S$. Cox, 

Director. 
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No kind Godmother 
to greet THE TIMEs 


HICAGO hadn’t had a mew newspaper in twenty-five 
» years. It had an adult family of two morning and three 
evening newspapers -What—ANOTHER newspaper ! 
The wiseacres wise cracked: Chicago can’t be bothered 
with a fractious infant. Into this scene of indifference bounded 
THE TIMES on September 3rd, 1929. An astonishing 
child! No please-help-me-mister paper ... this. No aw-gwan- 
give-a-young-fellow-some-lineage attitude about it. But a 
pushing, battling, slam-me-and-I’1]-hit-back-youngster. In 
less than a month it had forgotten that it ever wore swaddling 
clothes. It put on seven league boots and started to sprint 
before it learned to walk. At the end of its first four weeks 
it had built up circulation records, the like of which no begin- 
ner of the press had ever known before. Average net paid 
circulation for its first three months (September 3rd to 
November 30) 135,525. As to advertising—it’s a long way 
over the experimental stage. It gets advertising on its 
CAPACITY to show RESULTS. It has been accorded 
acomplete, local acceptance because it opens up mew avenues 
to advertisers. .. . Keep your eye on this husky, lusty young 
giant. Chicago is feeding its picture newspaper fat rations of 
readers and lineage—the ideal sustenance for a healthy paper. 


bY.W 5 by ae 01 


Chicago’s Picture Newspaper 
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SPACE RATES 


in the 
BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 
were raised on December Ist 


Space buyers and advertising managers appreciate 
that they are buying a substantial increase in 
coverage in the present BOOT and SHOE 
RECORDER. 


On August 3rd, the SHOE RETAILER (with 
8,594 net-paid circulation) was merged with the 
BOOT and SHOE RECORDER (net-paid 
15,345). The result is a net-paid, NON-DUPLI- 
CATING circulation of 20,381. The new rates 


for this increased effectiveness are as follows: 





1-12 13-25 26-51 52 
Space Times Times Times Times 


1 page $200.00 $175.00 $150.00 $125.00 
Be 112, 100.00 87.50 75.00 
a = . . 50.00 43.75 
ie . . 28.25 25.00 








Subscribed to by practically every representative 
shoe merchant in the United States—and read, 
quoted, used, depended upon—the BOOT and 
SHOE RECORDER is the greatest single motivat- 


ing force in the shoe industry. 


«sc |}©BOOT and SHOE 
~ RECORDER 


+ te 
TWO-THIRTY-NINE WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET 
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Man Power—the 
Most Important Thing 
in Expansion 














(Continued from page 6) 
merger or near merger. The prob- 
lem behind it, outlined above, is as 
broad as industry itself. Neither a 
big company nor a chain can ex- 
and any faster than its man power. 
ran man power be purchased by the 
taking over of another company? 
Is man power a tangible thing to 
be bought in the open market like 
anew factory or does it require a 
long course of careful training? 

One large and growing invest- 
ment trust in New York City goes 
out to secure a new company pri- 
marily on its reputation for trained 
personnel. It drops no one. Other 
merger makers have made the old 
crew walk the plank, and later 
found they had lost their most 
valuable asset, trained man power. 

The merger of. the future, it is 
safe to believe, will not long con- 
tinue to make this mistake. Right 
now, the question of adequate man 
power is bothering some of the big 
mergers of the last few years. 
Some of the banks have merged so 
fast that the old personal touch has 
been entirely lost. Mistakes are 
being made, old customers are be- 
ing lost. The banks went ahead so 
speedily merging physical assets 
and resources that many of them 
overlooked the danger of giving 
too much to do to people who, were 
not sufficiently trained to handle 
their new responsibilities. 

Lack of adequate man power, the 
inability to secure men to operate 
the vast enterprises which have 
sprung into being during the past 
few years may prove the limit to 
their expansion. 

The search for big men to carry 
on such enterprises, the various 
plans which will be tried to take 
over man power en masse, will 
prove one of the interesting phases 
of business in 1930. 



































Appoints Briggs & Varley 


_The Burden Iron Company, Troy, 
N. Y., has appointed Briggs & Varley, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to 
Girect it sadvertising account. 
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EDITOR— 
WRITER 


Available 


For six years this young man 
was managing editor of a well- 
known retail business magazine. 
Previously, advertising manager 
of small department store. Past 
six months, has sold space on 
magazine he edited. 


These connections have 
equipped this young man to do an 
unusual job as editor of a house 
organ (including advertising work) 
or as managing editor or associ- 
ate editor and feature writer on 
trade publication. College gradu- 
ate, Protestant, 28 years old. 


If you are looking for some- 
one with sound knowledge of re- 
tail merchandising, proved ability 
to write forcefully and entertain- 
ingly, and experience in almost 
every phase of publication work, 

thaps this is your man. New 
i preferred. Appointment any 
ime. 


Address ‘*C,’’ Box 260 
Printers’ Ink 











a 
0A. wellestablished, 


|| young and growing 





Advertising A gency 


can use profitably 
about $20,000 
additional capital 


which will secure 
a liberal share of 


capital stock. 


Address “‘D,’’ Box 261 
Printers’ Ink 
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PRINTING 
Partner Wanted 


A man who is shouldering 
the entire responsibility of 
a medium-size plant of ten 
presses and a well-equipped 
composing room, now doing 
a high grade of work, is 
desirous of connecting with 
him, a man of highest char- 
acter and selling ability, one 
who is now located and suc- 
cessful, but is anxious for 
the opportunity to get into 
business for himself. To such 
a man I believe I have a far 
better proposition to offer 
than the average printing 
salesman is now enjoying. 


Address “R,” Box 120 
Printers’ Ink 























ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE 





work, hea ae 
@ new connection on Januory 1st. 
He is thoroughly familiar with media, 
juction, office management, agency 
routine and ~r advertising. He has 
created and put into practice systems 
of detail Socdhion 5 which have simpli- 
fied work and saved money. 


Specialized activity in the radio field 
has given him an unusual br of 
= and fitted him for exceptional 

rvice to agencies with clients using 
rsepanedls fro broadcast advertising. 

is experi din fi ial adver- 

tising, _and has successfully served 
clients in such widely varied lines as 
food products, motor cars, household 
appliances, etc. 
He will be glad to furnish references 
as to character and ability from present 
and past employers, to interested 
parties. A 

C. H. B. Printers’ Ink 


——e 


33, twelve years p 
in generalagency 
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Walter E. Edge Honored 


On the eve of his departure to sere 
as Ambassador to France 
United States, Walter E. Edge wa 
tendered a luncheon by the Advertising 
Club of New York. More than 5 
representatives of the advertising anj 
publishing business gathered to honor 
their distinguished associate who 
chairman of the board of the Dorlan( 
Agency, Inc., and a former newspaper 
publisher. 

Ambassador Edge complimented his 
audience with the statement that th 
profession of advertising of itself is 
very largely engaged in a task similar 
to some of the duties of an ambassador, 
and pointed out that the advertising 
fraternity is doing much to strengthen 
the bonds of poe | will with peoples in 
other countries. In discussing 
nomic problems at Paris, Ambassador 
Edge stated he would approach thes 
mindful of the fact that trade cannot 
move one way, that it can move and 
must move in both directions. 

Frank Presbrey was chairman of the 
committee which arranged for the 
luncheon. Louis Wiley, toastmaster, 
was introduced by James Wright 
Brown, president of the club. Senator 
David Baird, Jr., who was appointed 
to fill Ambassador Edge’s place in the 
Senate, and James Kerney, editor of 
the Trenton Times, reviewed the ac 
complishments of the guest of honor 
James W. Gerard, former Ambassador 
to Germany, presented some interesting 
observations on the pleasures and re 
sponsibilities of diplomatic service. 


New Accounts for 
Heintz Agency 


The Aero Corporation of California, 
Inc., and three of its subsidiaries, 
Standard Air Lines, Inc., Standard Fly 
ing Schools, Inc., and Aero Dusters, 
have appointed Heintz & Company, 
Los Angeles advertising agency, to di 
rect their advertising accounts. News 
papers will be used. 

The Alhambra Kilns, Inc., Alhambra, 
Calif., and Los Angeles, maker of 
Trutile, has also appointed the Heintz 
agency to direct its account. News 
papers and business wens papers will be used 


Midland Asbestos Account to 
Fuller Agency 


Midland Asbestos Corporation, 
Wabash, Ind., automobile brake linings 
and asbestos products, has placed its 
advertising account with the J. Jay 
Fuller Advertising Agency, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


The 


Providence . “News ” Buys 


“Tribune” 


The Providence, R. I, Tribune has 
been purchased by the Providence 
News, owned ad we ” United States 
Senator Peter The two 

pers have been ; 7a as the New- 

ribune. 
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each the Nation's leading 
Food Distributors 


ented his The New Era in 
FOOD DISTRIBUTION 
The News Magazine of all Food Trades 


at an oppor- ‘This new publication gives manufac- 
cH tunity for the turers a marked opportunity to tell 


n of tell manufacturer! their sales stories to the leaders among 


for th ° ° ° 
stmaste food distributors at a nominal cost 
Senator 

seal —to reach that select group of men 


ein the who buy the great percentage of 
hone American food products and allied 
teresting merchandise. 


and re 
rice 


Readers Every wholesale grocer; executives at 

your message headquarters office, and division 

diaries, will reach bUying offices of chain stores; leading 
— wagon jobbers or auto truck food 


ompany 
, to di . . “— 
distributors; officials of voluntary 


News 


hamiea, chains and cooperative associations; 


ker of 


— retail grocers rated over $20,000; 


News 


a specialty food distributors, etc. 


int to 


li fornia 


oration 


ed ts The first issue of ‘“The New Era in 
» Buf FOOD DISTRIBUTION” will be 
February, 1930, out January 20. 


E FOOD TRADES PUBLISHING CO. 


37 West Van Buren Street 55 West 42nd Street 
Chicago, Illinois New York, N. Y. 
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Registered U. &. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Roweil 


Printers’ Inx Pusrisuine Co., Inc. 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New Yorx 

City. TererHone: AsHLAND 6500. President 

and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 

R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 

Sales Manager, DovGias Taytor. 


Chicago Office: 231 South La Salle Street, 
Gove Compton, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: 87 Walton 
Gero. M. Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: 915 Olive 
A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

San Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 
M. C. MoGensen, Manager. 


Street, 


Street, 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
postage, $2.00 per year , Canadian, $1.00. 
Advertising rates: Page, $135 half page, $67.50; 
Sara page, $33.75; one-inch minimum, $10.50; 
lassified, 75 cents a line, minimum order $3.75. 
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Another Step For nearly a year 
Toward the National Bet- 
Public ter Business Bu- 

reau has been co- 
Confidence operating with 
periodical publishers in fulfilment 
of the action taken in October, 

1928, at the Publishers Trade 

Practice Conference with the Fed- 

eral Trade Commission. Last week 

the bureau issued a report covering 

the work of the first eleven months 

of co-operation. - 
To quote from this report: “A 

survey conducted by the bureau im- 

mediately following the Trade 

Practice Conference in October, 

1928, showed that 36 per cent of 

the advertising published in the 

twenty-one magazines reviewed 
could be definitely classified as seri- 

ously deceptive. This October a 

survey made of the same group, 

less two magazines. which ceased 
publication, shows a total decrease 
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adds that this improvement can 
considered the results of about sj 
months’ effort. 

The survey just referred to y 
undertaken originally to determiz 
a plan of action. It was the ly 
reau’s contention that it was bette 
to clean up by industries rathe 
than to attempt to make a ge 


reports on eleven fields. 
working on reports of six mo 
fields. These seventeen compriy 
the worst offenders against moral 
ity and ethics and include the abso 
lute frauds. In describing it 
method the bureau says: 

“The advertising of the field i 
first surveyed and the claims of 
advertisers are analyzed.  Thes 
claims are then referred to a large 
number of authorities on the su} 
ject for an expression of opinion 
as to the facts involved. The re 
plies are studied and a preliminary 
report is drafted. This is returned 
to the same authorities for check 
ing purposes. The resulting infor- 
mation can be considered as repre 
sentative of the weight of authority 
in the field.” 

.In addition to these reports the 
bureau has conducted independent 
investigations in response to mo 
than 1,800 individual inquiries from 
publishers. i i ikin 
evidence of the eagerness witl 
which publishers welcome the ser- 
vices offered by the bureau. 


standards of practice for the a- 
ceptance of advertising. The com- 
pilation was recently published and 
sent out with a request for fur- 
ther suggestions. When the stand- 
ards are published in final form 
they should be of great value to 
the publishing industry as a whole 

In closing the report Edward L 
Greene, general manager, the Na 
tional Better Business Bureau, Inc, 
suggests future lines of action 
which promise rich returns. While 
the work of investigating outright 
fraudulent advertising will com 
tinue, the bureau will turn its a- 
tention to such subjects as pseudo 
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‘entific claims, insincere testi- 
exaggerated statements 

id similar subjects which are so 
atious to the publisher and so 

ught with danger to the credi- 

lity of advertising. ite. 
The report just issued has justi- 
d the most optimistic prophecies 
fa year ago. It is an encourag- 


g evidence that at last publishers 


he work already done and the 
romise of even more effective 
ork in the future. 


Advertising = period which 
the country now 
—Sifter of enters may, in 
Merit some future age, 
be called the test period. The un- 
t in personnel and organizations 
will be eliminated, the fit and the 
ell managed will progress. The 
ra of mergers and consolidations 
ill undergo increased tests. Obso- 
ete methods, stagnant personnel, 
ndifferent merchandise, wastes in 
istribution, selling and advertis- 
ing, will all come up to the bar of 
reason to be tried. 
Advertising, long known as a 


distribution which they deserve. 
Advertising years ago made the 
consumer king, taught him how to 
get value, to choose merchandise, 
to make up his own mind as to 
what he wants and is willing to 
pay. The consumer is now in a 
position where he will decide 
whether a given product or brand 
shall continue to exist, whether a 
big business merger shall continue 
to grow or disintegrate. 

The bankers who created some 
of the great mergers of trade- 
marked products should remember 
one thing. The consumer is the 
Person who, in the long run, will 
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decide whether their great mergers 
will pay profits to their stockhold- 
ers or stand still and then slip 
backward. The amount and kind 
of advertising to consumers used 
during the next few years will spell 
the difference between continued 
success or utter failure. 


In its issue of 
A Funda- August 15, 1929, 
mental PRINTERS INK 

Whose asked the ques- 
Name Is tion, “Where is 

John John J. Per- 
capita?” John, i 
was pointed out, is the fellow who 
populates our charts. His habits 
and instincts and appetites are the 
components that constitute our na- 
tional market. “Before we go too 
far,” it was suggested, “it may be 
well to hunt him up and ask him, 
not how many pairs of shoes he 
buys in a year, nor how many radio 
sets or motor cars, but how he 
feels these days toward business. 
The time may come when business 
will need, most sorely, his good- 
will.” 

Was the suggestion just a shade 
prophetic? In the last few weeks 
—specifically, since the latter part 
of October—John and his feelings 
have ruled the business world. 
Mass psychology, that vast and 
fearsome force that has been given 
so much careful thought in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere of late—mass 
psychology is the stuff that John, 
himself, manufactures. It’s his 
monopoly. 

John is just a little fellow—only 
one out of more than a hundred 
millions. And there’s the rub. He’s 
so little that, except in crises, no- 
body seems to think much about 
what is in his heart. Big business, 
piling merger on merger, is too 
busy to remember that John votes. 
Big banking, pooling its resources 
for mass solicitation of the patron- 
age of big business, is too busy, 
mostly, to remember that it was 
John who gave banking its start. 
Just before the Wall Street crash, 
the editor of a banking publication 
wrote to a friend on the staff of 
Printers’ INK: “The banks are 
after the big accounts. The little 
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fellow? They don’t care a bit 
about him!” 

And now, both business and 
banking have come to look upon 
John in a brand-new light. 

These lines would waste the 
space they occupy if they presented 
merely the thought that “we told 
you so.” Rather, their purpose is 
to point out that certain manifesta- 
tions of a regard for John and of 
a realization of his importance 
really trace back for a number of 
months. 

Business is about to appeal to 
John to loosen his purse. For 
business needs John’s cash, flowing 
at quickened speed, to save business 
something like $100,000,000 a year 
in interest on credit sales. The 
National Retail Credit Association 
proposes a national educational 
campaign. And the campaign was 
prepared—even to the writing of 
the copy—before the stock market 
collapsed. 

So much for business. 

As to banking, the Associated 
Press broadcasts the announcement 
that “the largest bank in the 
United States has completed a 
cycle of vigorous financial pioneer- 
ing, designed to put its world-wide 
organization at the disposal of John 
Doe, as well as John D. Rocke- 
feller.” For, after months of 
work, the National City Bank of 
New York has set up within itself 
four major departments, each de- 
signed to invite the patronage of 
little fellows. The “cycle” in- 
cludes: (1) a department for per- 
sonal loans, without collateral, that 
now has some 70,000 clients; (2) 
a compound-interest department for 
small depositors, 365,000 accounts 
totaling some $90,000,000; (3) a 
system for the “retail” distribution 
of securities; and (4) and most 
recent, a trust department for 
estates as low as $5,000 each. 

The aftermath of every business 
crisis is a sobering-up. Sometimes 
business men call the process “tak- 
ing stock,” or “returning to first 
principles.” And they look, ap- 
praisingly, at John. Right about 
now, it would seem that John 
might remark, and with some justi- 
fication: “Yeah? Well, I’ve been 
here all the time!” 
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Battles are 

Marking won by marki 

Time time, and th 
present battle for business stabilj 
is no exception. President Hoover 
in his conferences with industria 
labor and agricultural leaders, oyt 
lined a course of action which cal 
for full speed ahead. 

It is a disturbing fact, however 
that some of the business leader 
who are publicly promising support 
for the Hoover policies, privatel 
are following a course which the 
characterize as marking time. Le 
other executives go ahead and if 
they seem to be successful, ther 
time enough for a general com- 
mand of “Forward March.” 

The unhappy fact is that if 
enough executives mark time, the 
aggressors will find themselves out 
in front of the general column of 
business, deprived of needed sup- 
port. In the rear will be the brave 
hearts who met the present situa- 
tion with the stirring command, 
“Mark time.” 

No one can seriously counsel a 
policy of unthinking advance, with- 
out due regard for proper business 
caution. Even the celebrated King 
of France was unable to keep his 
march down the hill free froma 
certain tinge of the ludicrous. On 
the other hand, if the men who are 
marking time are doing so purely 
with the idea of letting George do 
all the work, they are applying 
dangerous brakes to wise progress. 

President Hoover, in his stirring 
phrase, “It is action that counts,” 
has given business a needed slogan 
for 1930. Marking time, by mn 
stretch of the imagination, can he 
construed as action. 


Course for Retailers Started 
A series of six lectures will he given 
in the second course of the Pittsburgh 
Retail Advertising Institute which wa 
founded by the Pittsburgh Press. The 
coures last year, had an enrollment of 


The first of the monthly meetings 
held last week, was devoted to “What 
Is Wrong with Retail Advertising at the 
Present Time?” with William Nelson 
Taft, editor of the Retail Ledger. % 
speaker. “The Future of Advertising” 
will be discussed by Kenneth Goode on 
January : 

rank T. Carroll is director of the 
Institute and J. Earl Shea is associate 
director. 
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reece ee ee 1,250,000 
UARANTEE FOR MARCH 


ith a 1,000,000 guarantee, Tower Magazines went on Woolworth 
counters in mid-November THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE, THE 
LLUSTRATED DETECTIVE MAGAZINE, THE ILLUSTRATED LOVE MAG- 
AZINE and THE HOME MAGAZINE — ordered by individual stores 
nlots from one gross to fifty gross. In all, nearly 600,000 copies 
ere delivered for the first test. 


What happened made new history in the magazine world. Many 
stores sold out completely the first day. Re-orders kept coming in. 
We could not keep up with them. And, met with a “sold out” reply 
at many counters, people began writing direct for the Magazines. 


So here are Tower Magazines today, already confronted with the 
fact that the original circulation estimate was too low. And begin- 
ning with the March issue, the guarantee will be 1,250,000 net paid. 


Sound growth requires that advertising rates keep step with circu- 
lation. Present rates can apply only on orders for definite dates 
and space if placed before midnight of December 28th, the closing 
date of our February issue. And we cannot afford to accept or- 
ders at present rates unless th: advertising actually runs in April 


or before. 


Tower Magazines sold on interest value alone. They were un- 
announced, unheralded and unknown to the general public until 
they were actually placed on Woolworth counters. The instant and 
wholly voluntary demand made them within two short weeks a na- 
tional medium of tremendous value. 


A new national medium of a million circulation — overnight almost! 
That's the story of Tower Magazines. They definitely create new 
sales opportunities for manufacturers in 1930. Only immediate ac- 
tion will secure a year's schedule at the present low rates. 


TOWER MAGAZINES 


INCORPORATED 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
TelephoneNew York NEW YORK CITY Telephone—Chicago 


Fitzroy 9483-4 Randolph 7017 
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R FOUR YEARS 


700 GREAT CONCERNS HAVE 


CHOSEN THIS CITY FOR BRANCHES 
FROM WHICH TO SERVE THE SOUTH. 


THE LOGIC OF ATLANTA LOCATION 
MUST BE VERY SOUND Loic! 


Send for this Booklet 


It contains the 
fundamental facts about 
Atlanta as a location for 
your Southern branch. 


It is. Let the Atlanta 
Industrial Bureau tell 
you the story—it has 
a vital bearing on the 


business you do. Write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


9159 Chamber of Commerce Building 


dndustnal Headquarters of the South — 


ATLAN cA 


The S 
Town 

Countr 
House 
Vanity 
{rts ¢ 
Nation 


Atlan 
(mer 
Maga’ 
(3 
Boys’ 
Work 
Revie 
Radic 
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Wor! 
Forw: 
Redb 
Scrib 
Thea 
Moti 
Norn 
Field 
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Oper 
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Bett 
Radi 
Gold 
True 
Tru 
Scie 
Ame 
Nat 
Dre 
Elk: 
Mot 
Tru 
Sun 
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Sci 
Fils 
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DECEMBER MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 











FORBES announces 


advertising) 
Pages 

The Spur (2 issues).....205 
Town & Country (2 issues) 162 
Country i 
House & Garden 
Made Wal 6244605264044 120 
\rts & Decoration 
Nation’s Business......... 115 
Forbes (2 issues)...100 
The Sportsman 
International Studio 
Mechanics....... 181 
Cosmopolitan 
Beautiful 

Magazine........ 157 


Nov, 


Popular 


House 
Harpers 
\merican 

BS ci ctcae cs 54 
Monthly 
Boy 
Magazine of Wall 
(3 Nov. issues) 


\merican 
Atlantic 

(merican 
Street 


Boys’ Life 
World’s Work 
Review of Reviews....... 
Radio 

Popular Science Monthly. . 
Country Club Magazine.. 3 
World Traveler........... 3 
Forum 

Redbook 

Scribner's 

Theatre 
Motion Picture 
Instructor........ 25 
Paid & Serethe..cccccece J 
\merican Golfer 


Normal 


Better Homes & Gardens. . 
Baile Neth. .issecstscosn 3 
Golden Book 

True Romances..........- 3 
True Detective Mysteries. 
Science & Invention...... 
\merican Mercury 

National Sportsman....... J 
Dream World 

Elks Magazine 

Motion Picture Classic.... 
True Confessions 

Sunset 

Psychology 

Asia 

Scientific 

Film Fu 


Lines 
138,290 
108,943 

79,371 

77,111 

75,535 

63,378 

49,142 

45,789 

44,756 

41,258 

40,544 

38,626 

37,985 

35,224 





for 1930... 


1 Improved typography and 
format. (Standard flat 
magazine size, 429 lines 
to the type page, modern 
type and new make-up). 


2 Increased circulation 
guarantee (80,000 average 
net paid). 


3 New advertising rates 
($600.00 the page; $1.45 
the agate line). 


Effective with Janu- 
ary 1, 1930 issue. 


F OR the new year FORBES 
appears in a new dress, 
but offers an_ established, 
proven and constantly grow- 
ing market to the advertiser. 
Complete your 1930 market- 
ing plans by advertising to 
the 80,000 executive readers 
who prefer FORBES. 


Write for new rate card 
and other information. 


FORBES 


B. C. Forbes, Editor 
Walter Drey, Vice- 
President 


120 Fifth Ave. New York 
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MARSUPIAL 
ADVERTISING 


ATCH a mother kangaroo 
and you've caught the whole 
family. 

Advertise in The Parents’ 
Magazine, and each catch you 
make will be a whole family. 

Likewise it will be a young 
family—a growing family. 

“What of it?” you will ask. 

Merely this: young women 
with growing children have the 
greatest buying expectancy. 


Their “‘life expectancy” (speaking 
insurance language) is notably long. 
During that life expectancy, they will 
do a great deal of buying—for them- 
selves, for their husbands, for their 
children for their homes. 

Young mothers with growing chil- 
dren make and furnish extra bedrooms 
need — and somehow get — additiona 
bathrooms, take seriously anything 
that has to do with food, recognize that 
laundering isa vital problem, keep the 
old car when they buy a new one, 
maintain a well-stocked medicine 
closet, In short, do most of the buy- 
ing of most of the commodities adver- 
tised in the magazines. 

The Parents’ Magazine is the only 
magazine that selects its readers on the 
basis of their buying ex ncy. A 
recent investigation made y The Busi- 
ness Bourse, New York, shows that 
only 43% of the circulation of the 
— women’s magazines have chil- 

ren under 19 years ofage. 98% of 
the readers of The Parents’ Magazine 





have children under 19. 
NTS’ 


MAGAZINE 


Remar cad CHILDREN, The Pareney” Magasin 
EARLE R. MAC AUSLAND 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
255 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 








INK 


Dec. 12, 19% 


Pages 
Outdoor Life & Recreation 21 
American Legion Monthly. 21 
Hunting & Fishing 
Screenland 
Picture 


American Motorist 

St. Nicholas 

The Scholastic (3 Nov. is.) 15 
Bookman 

Nature Magazine 5,339 
Association Men 5,308 
Extension Magazine 5,198 
Newsstand Group 4,560 
The Rotarian 4,290 
American Forests and 

Forest Life 4,158 
National Republic 4,134 
Forest & Stream 4,131 
Munsey Combination 3,696 
Current History 3,416 
Street & Smith Combination 10 2,184 
Blue Book 1,106 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Pages Lines 
Vogue (2 issues) 120,015 
Harper’s Bazaar 83,973 
Ladies’ Home Journal....114 77,180 
Good Housekeeping 66,272 
Woman’s Home Companion 76 51,807 
McCall’s 44,580 
Pictorial 29,676 
Delineator 29,130 
True Story 27,307 
Photoplay 23,884 
Junior Home Magazine... 19,881 
The Parents’ Magazine.... 18,990 
Child Life 16,596 
Holland’s 14,779 
Farmer’s Wife 14,378 
Modern Priscilla.......... : 14,137 
BS FG is ov ccvccqucctue 14,059 
Woman’s 10,823 
Household Magazine K 9,857 
American Girl 9,447 
John Martin’s Book, 

Child’s Magazine........ 9,027 
People’s Popular Monthly. 12 8,496 
Needlecraft 6,905 
Fashionable Dress 5,142 
People’s Home Journal.... 11 5,105 
Messenger of Sacred Heart 17 3,707 

CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(November Issues) 

Pages 
issues).... 79 


Lines 
55,280 
52,103 
49,025 
44,6°9 


MacLean’s (2 
Mayfair 

Can. Homes & Gardens... 78 
Canadian Home Journal.. 64 
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ees Lines 
1 Ong 
2 9,08 
2| 9,043 
0 8,446 
8 7,729 
7,579 
7,083 
7,000 
6,578 
6,262 
6,110 
5,339 
5,308 
5,198 
4,560 
4,290 
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4,158 
4,134 
4,131 
3,696 
3,416 
2,184 
1,106 
ES 
Ss Lines 
120,015 
83,973 
77,180 
66,272 
51,807 
44,580 
29,676 
29,130 
27,307 
23,884 
19,881 
18,990 
16,596 
14,779 
14,378 
14,137 
14,059 
10,823 
9,857 
9,447 


9,027 
8,496 
6,905 
5,142 
5,105 


3,707 
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What loyalty 
do advertisin g agencies 
deserve? 


EGALLY it may not be true— 
but actually, it is more 
than true—that confidence 
counts for more than contracts 
in perpetuating any advertis- 
ing relation. 

The Roche agency en- 
deavors to obligate every ad- 
vertiser it serves — but neither 
by means of, nor because of, 
his signature to an actionable 
document. 

We think the better way to 


hold accounts is never to con- 


sider them as too securely ours. 
We think the best assurance of 
permanence is in doing more 
than is expected of us by the 
advertiser. 

Sometimes this policy re- 
duces profits for us — but not 
for long—since invariably it in- 
creases sales and profits for our 
advertisers. 

A notably successful princi- 
pal serves every advertiser here. 
No account, however small, is 
ever classified as minor. 


Roche 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 


The Twenty-Sixth Floor of the Straus Building 
CHICAGO 


New York 


Buffalo 
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Lines 
43,600 
19,915 
10,000 


Pages 
Western Home Monthly.. 62 
pe ee 28 
Rod & Gun in Canada.... 23 
NOVEMBER WEEKLIES 
November 1-6 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post. .115 
New Yorker 
Collier’s 
American 
Time 
Literary 
Business 


Christian Herald 

The Nation 

Judge 

Churchman 

New Republic 

Outlook 
November 28-30 

Saturday Evening Post. 65 

New Yorker 

Collier’s 

Literary Digest 

Liberty 

Life 

Christian Herald 

Judge 

Churchman 
Totals for November Pages 

Saturday Evening Post. .558 

New Yorker 

Collier's 

Time 

Literary Digest 

American Weekly 

BEE ccececsccesecuede 121 

Business Week 

Life 

Christian Herald 

The Nation 

Judge 

Churchman 

Outlook 

New Republic 21 
RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 

ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 

FICATIONS 
Pages 

. The Spur (2 issues). .205 


Lines 
78,135 
33,818 
24,118 
23,567 
22,377 
19,013 
9,794 
9,315 
5,708 
4,000 
2,420 
2,344 
2,326 
2,284 
2,116 
Lines 
93,050 
37,095 
25,011 
21,165 
20,343 
19,548 
11,904 


a ee 
Week 

Liberty 

Life 

The Nation 


Herald 
Churchman 
New Republic 
Outlook 
November 7-13 
Saturday 
Yorker 
Weekly 


Christian 


Evening 
New 
American 
Collier’s 
Time 
Literary 
Liberty 
Business 
Life 
The 
Christian 
Judge 
New Republic 
Outlook 


Digest 
Week 


Nation 
Herald 


Lines 


November 14-20 138,290 


Saturday Evening Post.. 
New Yorker 

Collier's 
Time 
American 
Literary 


Weekly 
Digest 
Liberty 
Business Week 
Life 
The 
Christian 
Outlook 
Judge 
New 


Nation 
Herald 


Republic 
Churchman 

November 21-27 
Saturday Evening 
New Yorker 
Collier’s 
Time 
Literary 
American 
Liberty 
Business Week 


Digest 
Weekly 


. Vogue (2 issues) 


. Harper’s Bazaar 
. Country Life 


. House & Garden 
Vanity Fair 
. Good Housekeeping 
. Arts & Decoration 


Town & Country (2 is.) 162 


. Ladies’ Home Journal.114 


--120 
.-154 
. 94 


21. International 


—-SCPNAUW S&S HH 


- MacLean’s (2 Nov. is.) 79 
. Mayfair (Nov.) 

. Woman’s Home Comp. 76 
. Nation’s Business ....115 
. Can. Ho. & Gar.(Nov.) 78 
Nov. is.)..100 
. The Sportsman 
. Can. Ho. Jour. 
. MeCall’s 

. West. Home Mo. (Nov.) 62 
Studio ..61 
. Popular Mechanics ...181 
. Cosmopolitan 

. House Beautiful 

. Harpers Magazine 


. Forbes (2 


(Nov.) .64 


120,015 
108,943 
83,973 
79,371 
77,180 


43,600 
41,258 
40,544 
38,626 
37,985 
35,224 
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C. 12, 
ges Lines 
4 6,002 
7 4,865 
2 4,700 
8 3,310 
8 3,181 
5 1,958 
4 1,911 
es Lines 
5S 44,243 + ° 
6 28,346 h 
;— contribute nothing 
9 = 13,416 
9 7,937 d aati 
; = to adver tising returns 
5 (2,663 
6 2,402 
es Lines HE stamp on your mailing piece is a ticket sold 
8 379,533 
» 17173 to transport your message. It costs money—espe- 
7 113,565 cially when it is multiplied by thousands of units. 
$ 87,73 ae : . igh 
) - This stamp money contributes nothing to advertising 
3 83,319 returns. 
1 51,583 : —— 
1 35,960 Anything that cuts your stamp bill will mean more 
y 28,524 dollars for printed pieces. Warren’s Thintext does that 
) 2 : ‘ : . 
am —gives you the maximum in square inches of paper 
} 13,964 background with minimum weight and bulk. 
12,184 ; at at 
9,333 Thintext is light. It has unusual strength—yet it is 
-m . only % as heavy as ordinary coated stock. Halftones 
ssl. and text gain new effectiveness and beauty on its smooth, 
velvety surface. Weight is banished, saving mailing 
" an costs . . . yet clean-cut, sharp reading qualities are 
120,015 preserved. 
108,943 le al . . . . . 
83,97 Thintext does not involve the difficulties sometimes 
ne encountered in printing and binding thin papers. Thin- 
77,180 : 
77111 text takes color excellently, binds well, folds smoothly, 
75,835 lies flat, and is sufficiently opaque so that printing on 
aa the front will not make printing on the back hard to read. 
55,280 . - - 
52,103 The whole story is in our booklet, “The Warren 
$1,807 Standard.” It shows you many samples of the fine 
91 . ‘ . ¥ 
ae results others have achieved with Thintext. It is an 
45,789 instruction book for your printer as well. Show it to 
= him. It’s free. Please send for it. S. D. Warren Com- 
44,580 pany, 101 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
43,600 
41,258 
40,544 W. ? 
xs IWARREN’S THIN 







37,985 
35,224 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF DECEMBER ADVERTISING 
1926 
Lines 
98,460 

57 


1929 1928 1927 
Lines Lines Lines 

Town & Country (2 issues). 108,943 105,916 91,646 

House & Garden 77,111 88,242 84,2 

i 75,535 76,372 

Country Life 7s. 79,371 75,414 

Arts & Decoration 63,378 61,950 

MacLean’s (2 Nov. issues) . x 54,692 

Forbes (2 Nov. issues) 48,954 

Popular Mechanics 

House Beautiful 

Nation’s Business 

American 

Atlantic Monthiy 

Harpers Magazine 

Cosmopolitan 

Sceesmadional Studio 

Popular Science Monthly... 

Bee EAR. 63 ccccccveccecss 

American Boy..........-- ° 

American Home. 

World’s Work... 

Scribner’s ° 

Review of Reviews 

Redbook 

Physical Culture. beececaces 

True Romances 

Theatre ........ 

Field & Stream.. 

Motion Picture.... 

Science & Invention. 

Forum ...... 

National Sportsman 

Better Homes & Gardens.. 

Sunset ........ 

Outdoor Life & "Recreation. 

Scientific American 

St. Nicholas 5,577 

Munsey Combination ’ 5,152 

Forest & Stream 4,131 4,912 


10, 725 
6,484 
5,509 


Total 





1,229,937 1,179,130 1,156,593 
“Smaller Page Size. P 
tYouth’s Companion combined with American Boy. 


tLarger Page Size. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues) 118,040 140,599 
Harper’s Bazaar 83,9 87,100 76,188 
Ladies’ Home Journal 67,172 65,211 
Good Housekeeping 67,587 57,225 
Woman’s Home Companion. 48,974 52,013 
McCall’s 4 35,994 38,444 
Pictorial Review 28,555 
Delineator . 31,485 
True Story. ” A 27,344 
Photoplay 18,360 
Modern Priscilla 14,280 
Woman’s World 7,838 
Household Magazine 9,288 
People’s Popular Monthly... 9,238 
People’s Home Journal 7,442 
Needlecraft 6 8,500 
American Girl....5......++ 7,449 6,042 


1,228,045 


128,738 
67,907 
80,580 


6,210 





*Smaller Page Size. 618,594 594,646 612,911 
WEEKLIES (5 November Issues) 

Saturday Evening Post.... 379,5 $292,317 $318,375 
New York ° $125,554 $118,888 
EAE wanesecce . 3 $91,018 $106,638 
Literary Digest... $72,126 
GHEE OS cecsccccccccccese . 
American Weekly 


Life 
Christian Herald 
Outlook ..... $12, 823 


622,770 


$328,452 
$95,005 
$99,237 
$75,214 
$51,193 


$17, 161 





Four Issues. 1,033,022 829,725 799,236 


*Smaller Page Size. 
Grand Totals 2,881,553 2,603,501 2,568,740 


800,984 
2,651,799 


3,462,967 
10,705,593 
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3,462,967 
10,705,593 
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to help set your 
1930 salesmen’s quotas! 


SALES 
QUOTAS 


Just published! 


rightly. 








Expert 
Endorsement! 


“A thorough, well-considered 
study of one of the most dif- 
ficult problems of manage- 
ment.”—Printers’ Ink. 

“Handles a very large sub- 
ject in a remarkably painstak- 
ing and comprehensive man- 
ner. Should not merely be 
read and re-read, but closely 
studied.”—Taylor Society Bul- 
letin. 

“Carries the undeniable evi- 
dence of extensive study, true 
experience, and authority.”— 
Sales Management. 

“The way not only to larger 
gross, but what is far more 
important, lower cost per 
sale."-—A. M. Crossley, Mar- 
keting Analyst. 











A MANUAL FOR SALES MANAGERS 
By Percival White 


Marketing Counselor, White & Parton, Inc. 


Author of 


“Scientific Marketing Management,” etc. 


Successful sales effort today must gauge markets 
closely, apply man power accurately, pay salesmen 


Here is the first book explaining the use of a 
most valuable modern tool for doing just that. It 
tells how to use quotas, to plan and pay for sales- 


men’s work, lay out sales terri- 
tories, choose logical trading areas 
—with specific illustrations drawn 
from recent successful practice. 
Indispensable for sales and ad- 
vertising managers, marketing an- 
alysts, advertising agencies, in help- 
ing solve the Big job of the next 
few weeks—figuring accurate sales 
quotas for 1930. Price $4.00 


Free Examination ! 


HARPER & BROTHERS PI12 | 
49 East 33rd St., New York I 
Send me a copy of 
Sales Quotas, $4.00 ] 

0) I will remit $4 in 10 days or 

return book. I 
0) Check is enclosed 
O Send C.0.D. ! 


Address 


Business Connection 
(Please fill in) 


pas 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’ 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster has often 

wondered if Santa Claus doesn’t 
sometimes lose his habitual good na- 
ture when he sees himself pictured 
in a Christmas advertisement offer- 
ing some back-breaking device to an 
eager housewife. Certainly, either 
his own vigorous protests or a 
growing sense of the fitness of 
things among advertisers have been 
responsible for the gradual disap- 
pearance of his familiar whiskers 
from December advertising. 

There are still plenty of adver- 
tisers who use him legitimately, 
and the old man himself could have 
no objection to the manner in 
which his name is taken in vain 
by Fels & Company in an adver- 
tisement which has met with favor 
among several members of the 
Class. 

At the top of the advertisement 
is a picture of a bar of Fels- 
Naptha disguised in Santa’s whisk- 
ers and cap. The headline says, 
“Take off those whiskers. We 
know you!” Then, with a _ bub- 
bling geniality the copy continues: 


Aren’t you ashamed of yourself? 
An honest bar of Fels-Naptha Soap 
resorting to such methods! Slipping 
into a Christmas magazine advertise- 
ment disguised as Santa Claus. 

What place have you in a maga- 
zine full of Christmas presents? We 
hope you’re not venturing to suggest 
yourself as “‘a practical gift for any 
woman.” You know as well as we 
do that women who have been prac- 
tical for eleven and seven-eighths 
months out of every twelve crave 
frivolities at Christmas—and bless 
their hearts, they deserve them! 

Ye-es, of course we know that you 
could be particularly useful while 
they’re having to be practical—get- 
ting ready te the holiday, and 
cleaning up afterward. Your good 
golden soap and plentiful naptha, 
working together, do give extra 
hel with every soap-and-water- 
task. Extra help that saves a 
woman’s strength. Yes, we admit 
all that. But—soap for a woman’s 
Christmas gift! even Fels-Naptha 
Soa - No, we’re all for silk 
stoc a or an amethyst ring, or— 

What’s that? Don’t hang your 
head—speak up! . . . You weren’t 
suggesting yourself for the woman 
of the house? You think washing 
machines deserve Christmas presents, 
too? Ah, now we see what you're 


getting at! You believe you shoul 
be on hand to help every washing 
machine with the first after-Chris: 
mas wash—to help it give its ow 
a whiter, cleaner, sweeter wash 
than ever before? 

That’s an excellent idea. 
Put the whiskers on again, if you 
like, and go back to the top of th 
page. You have our blessing. 


they are used properly. 


He has always been worried aboy 
the number of high-priced sale 
men who are kept waiting in recep 
tion rooms and equally worrie 
about the high-priced executive 
whose time is so often wasted } 
salesmen who have nothing i in p 

ticular to say and just drop in 
For that reason he is glad to pa 
on for the benefit of the Class 
plan which has recently been use 
by Randolph Branner, advertisin 
manager of The Seng Company,0 
Chicago. Mr. Branner first trie 
out this plan when he was in charg 
of the advertising for the Dave 
port Bed Makers of America. ! 
that time he was called upon { 
listen to as many as fifty-six sale 


doing so he was able to give eat 
man a hearing and make an a 
pointment for another day if h 
wanted to get more information. 

At the same company, it was als 
true that salesmen dropped in a 
most any day of the week at a 
hour of the day just as they doi 
most places. Now when a salts 
man comes in at any time dur 
the week the telephone operator 0 
at the information desk hands him 
the following slip: 


To my friends, the Salesmen: 

All you want is a little of my 
time, just as the other salesmen 
want. When you add it up, t 
leaves me so little time for work, 
that I’m going to ask. you to 
operate with me so that I can se 
you and get some work done, to. 


224 
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=f Speed / 


The corporations with largest earn- 
ings are those that sell transportation— 
and speedy transportation at that. To 
wit: the dividend records of: 

—The great railroads which are add- 
ing plane service to speed up their 
schedule from coast to coast. 

—The great automobile’ manufac- 
turers who are selling transportation to 
Everyman and his family. 

—The oil companies that provide the 
fuel for this motor transportation. 

—The telephone company which 
transports the human voice almost with 
the speed of light. 

People are in a hurry to go places. 
They don’t want to dawdle and wait. 
They want speed—they want conveni- 
ence. That is why the illustrated letter 
that carries pictures and printed de- 
scription together, for immediate 
action or ready reference, suits the new 
American tempo in advertising. 

These fast-flying letters often close 
the order for tractors, trunks, travel 
and hundreds of commodities before 
slower-traveling mail pieces get fairly 
under way, 

Remember, there is only one Two- 
Text—the first paper of its kind. The - 
paper that provides a fine bond surface 
for the letter and a coated surface on 
the other side on which the finest half- 
tones print perfectly. Standard Paper 
Manufacturing Company, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


tle of my 
salesmen 
it up, it 
for work, ce 
rou to co 
I can see 


done, Bond for the Letter Side—Coated for the Illustrated Side 
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WANTED 


Big Mail Order 
Copywriter 


Salary and Commission 


A leading New York advertising agency 
wants a copywriter thoroughly experi- 
enced in writing mail order copy. 


No theoretical mail order writers or 
near-mail order writers will be consid- 


ered. Only those thoroughly experienced. 

We want this writer to work mostly on 
merchandise sold through stores. Sales 
will be checked through stores in our 
test towns. He will work on big national 
accounts and if big enough and experi- 


enced enough, will receive a salary, also 
chance 


a commission on his successes. 
to make real money. 

All executives in this agency know 
about this ad. 


Write us fully in confidence, VE" 


our experience, religion, etc. YZ 
ox 123, Printers’ Ink. 











| PUBLICITY 


INDIVIDUAL, BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Phone WISconsin 9144 


JOHN A. MORAN 


and Associates 
140 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK 























After 
DECEMBER 7, 1929 
Our new—and only— 
telephone number is 


Eldorado 5800 


Batten, Barton, Durstine 


& Osborn, Inc. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 














I don’t gt 


ou to think I’m high 
hatting F hay 


en I ask you to cali 
on me iday afternoons from 2 tp 
4:30. Every Friday afternoon, if 
it isn’t a holiday (or a good day 
for golf) will be open season frop, 
2 to 4:30. If you come then, yoy 
can see me. No ifs or buts. If your 
proposition sounds good, I'll give 

you an appointment for some other 
day when I can give you more 
time. 

The idea has now been used } 

Seng company for 


back on some Friday afterno 
and many of them took occasion t 
mention the method as being « 
tirely fair to the salesmen. 

The Schoolmaster likes M 


route it is questionable whether 
similar plan can be used. Ver 
often if a man in a smaller city o 
town says he will see salesmen o 
only one day a week at a certai 


changed and a great deal of added 
expense is involved. The man in 
the big city, however, can save his 


some variation of Mr. Branner’s 
plan. That is, it will be fine unless 
everybody happens to pick the same 
afternoon, 
o.2 6 

When some remark of a speaker 
creates a general buzz of approval 
on the part of his audience, this is 
usually a signal to the Schoolmas- 
ter that what has been said should 
be of interest to the Class. Ata 
recent showing of “Treasure 
Island,” a film of the General Out- 
door Advertising Company, the 
screen flashed this title: “Markets 
are not cities, States or territories. 
Markets are life.” Immediately 
there was a nodding of heads and 
a buzz of approval—but this time 
they came after the Schoolmaster 
had reached for his Class note 
book. 

* * * 


The: Schoolmaster always gets 2 
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AGENCY 
PRINCIPAL 


Seeks a Change 


OOD reputation, fine 

creative ability, able 
contact—a sound executive, 
with some business and 
valuable connections, wants 
right set-up. Manhattan 
only. Stock sellers stay off. 


Address “Y,” Box 114 
Printers’ Ink 

















Business Manager 


for well-established popular illus- 
trated weekly magazine published 
in New York and edited for nation- 
wide appeal and distribution. 

Man wanted should be under 35 
or 40, with years of active experi- 
ence in building up the advertising 
and circulation ends in magazine field. 

Please state experience, present con- 
nection, character of work, achieve- 
ment, and salary expected in first 
letter. All information confidential. 


Address “‘Q,”” Box 269 
Printers’ Ink 














Junior Copywriter 
and Contact Man 
immediately available in New York 


He offers his ability to write fresh, 
convincing copy for all media: 
training in the mechanics of produc- 
tion; and experience in contact work. 
He "seeks an opportunity of pro- 
gressing under capable supervision. 

He is 29 years old. is educa- 
tion is well rounded. He has a 
nine years of exceptional ex 
ence with a national radio a ~~ 
tiser and two agencies. 

He will be pleased to start at 
a most reasonable ee and he 
solicits er inquiry. 

“J,” Box 265, Printers’ Ink 
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real kick when he sees any retailer 
co-operating whole-heartedly wit 
manufacturers to increase sales jy 
his territory. Therefore, he was 
pleased when he saw the recent js. 
sue of “Georgia Light,” published 
by the Georgia Power Company of 
Atlanta. This publication is in ef- 
fect an up-to-the-minute catalog of 
electrical appliances ranging from 
a Westinghouse Hotpoint Electric 
Range, electric toys, irons and egg 
cookers, to vacuum sweepers, ex- 
ercisers and sun lamps. Radios 
also are included in full-page space, 
displayed cleverly, and the back 
cover consists of a color advertise. 
ment of a General Electric all-stee| 
refrigerator. More than that, the 
catalog has interspersed within its 
display spaces the most interesting 
type of how-to-use material. For 
example, in illustrating the Hot- 
point stove the reader is given her 
choice of three Christmas menus, 
the old-fashioned chicken, turkey 
or duck dinner with a complete 
menu for each one. 

Another bit of descriptive mat- 
ter features desserts which may be 
made on waffle irons, the value of 
milk in diet, together with instruc- 
tions as to why milk keeps better 
when kept in electric refrigerators 
and all sorts of other material of 
similar interest to the housekeeper 

One hundred thousand copies of 
this co-operative booklet were sent 
to all residential customers of the 
Georgia Power Company in the 
State of Georgia on the twenty- 
sixth of November. 

* * * 


One of the easiest pitfalls into 
which business can slide is that of 
becoming so familiar with its prod- 
ucts that it presumes everyone 
else is informed alike. As a result, 
proper instructions for its use are 
either totally absent or only par- 
tially covered and thereby tend to 
lead to accidents, misuse and ill- 
will. 

To the average investor such 
things as stock certificates, bonds 
and notes are perfectly understand- 
able and so simple that everyone 
ought to know how to take care of 
them. But the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company does not 
think so, because it has proof that 
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100 


Of the 100 leading magazine 
advertisers*, 99 are subscribers to 
the Printers’ Ink Publications. (Ethyl 

Gasoline Co., the only non-sub- | 
scriber is jointly owned by General 
Motors and Standard Oil of N.J.) 


Another example of coverage of 
leading advertisers offered by 
Printers’ Ink Publications. 


"List of 100 largest magazine advertisers for 
1928 compiled by the Curtis Publishing Co. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 


NOTE: Shortly after the original advertisement appeared in Printers’ 
ink, Ethy! Gasoline Co. subscribed to the Printers’ Ink Publications 
—now 100% coverage of the 100 largest magazine advertisers. 
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Available Immediately 
Market Analysis and Sales 
Promotion Man 


I know market analysis. I know 
sales promotion. Four years’ ex- 
perience has taught me that they 
are valuable only when founded 
on basic facts. I am interested 
in joining an organization that 
appreciates painstaking, accurate, 
intelligent sales promotion work— 
and believes in its value as I 
do. Immediate income is not the 
criterion by which I will judge 
this job. I am young—and mar- 
ried. I will be gl to talk to 
you if you are interested. 
“M,” Box 267, Printers’ Ink 























Salesman Partner 


Wanted 


On January Ist, 1930, this advertiser 
has to take over a printing plant whose 
organization is turning out very fine 
printing and doing most of their work 
on a non-competitive basis. 


To one who has been selling advertising 
printing and is looking for a permanent 
connection where his ability to sell will 
mean more than commissions, we will 
make a partnership proposition providing 
his references bear the closest scrutiny. 
Only those who are willing to make a 
moderate investment or put up security 
for security need reply to “Z,” Box 116, 
Printers’ Ink. 








SALES ANALYST 


Has analyzed sales, markets, adver- 
tising statistically, presented facts 
graphically. Qualified also as Ad- 
vertising Manager of medium-sized 
organization or assistant with large 
company. Thirty, married. Address 
“G,” Box 264, Printers’ Ink. 














Advertising Salesman 


Experienced advertising salesman 
available. Ten years’ experience— 
newspapers, trade publications. 
Not too young, not too old. Always 
produced. Highest references. 
Knows how to get in, get the busi- 
ness. What have you? Address 
“E,” Box 262, Printers’ Ink. 

















many certificates of its stock 
lost, stolen or destroyed. Asa 
sult, there is attached to s 
certificates from that compg 
when they are delivered to buye 
a note as follows: 

To Stockholders: 

Your stock certificate is a va. 
uable paper. It is important to py 
it away promptly and keep it in, 
secure place so that it will not & 
lost, stolen or destroyed. 

More than 500 stock certificates 
of this Company have been reported 
by stockholders as lost, stolen o 
destroyed during the past fir 
years. In most cases, reasonable 
care would have prevented this. 
To secure new certificates of neces 
sity causes stockholders considerable 
trouble, delay and some expense 

A safe deposit box is the best 
place to keep this certificate. 

* * * 

In the never-ending argument a 
to whether or not retailers shou 
feature branded products, the a 
pended advertisement-announcemet 
is interesting. It appeared in “T 
Store News,” a publication of t! 
W. D. Coggeshall Co., a depart 
ment store of Darlington, 
The publication is a four-pag 
affair with items of interest to bot 
customers and store employees. | 
carries news about products, sto 
departments, buying and _ selling 
civic news, etc. 

The text of the advertisemes 
follows: 

When You Read An Advertisement 

of Gordon Hose, You Are Read 


ing An Advertisement of 
WwW. D. Coggeshall Co. 


Throughout the store you will 
find products that are familiar 
products brought to your attention 








TT 
Advertising Manager 


WANTED 

Nationally known dence 
school located in the East desires 
immediate services of a man who 
knows art work, printing, engrav- 
ing and is able to produce business 
building mailings and act as 4 
liaison between organization and 
agency handling the account. He 
should be between the ages of 30 
-~ 55 years and have a background 
. ' ? Salary is 
al luring. In ae ‘or interview 
give full and complete details in 
writing. No interviews granted 
unless these conditions are com- 
lied with. Alli inquuiep be! held con- 
Edencial. Address “L,”’ Box 266, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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roducts whose names 

because they 

' made to do just what 
bir makers claim they will do. 

W. D. Coggeshall Co. carries 

hese lines not solely because they 

bre advertised, but because our 

ustomers know what their makers 

for them and know further 


, the merchandise we sell 
up to the claims of its 
“het er we make any claims 
for it or not. A 
Then, their advertisements are 
our advertisements, 
Many of our leading lines have 
been added at the suggestion of our 
customers. There are os many 
others that we should carry. You 
will always find the management 
particular ly anxious to hear sugges- 
tions concerning the addition or 
substitution of nationally advertised 
lines. In this we earnestly ask your 
aid. 
The Schoolmaster would like to 
re more of such expressions of 
ore policy, especially when they 
re so sincere in approving of na- 
onally known brands. 


Death of W. H. Walsh 


William H. Walsh, who conducted his 
wn advertising business at Boston, died 
cently at Allston, Mass. He was sixty- 
ine years old. Mr. Walsh was, at one 
me, advertising manager of the Salada 
ea Company, Boston. 


Appoints Pinsker-Lippmann 


Porcelaine Sloe Bodkin, New York, 
importer of old Waller Ware, has ap- 
inted the Pinsker-Lippmann Company, 
ne, advertising agency of that city, to 
firect its advertising account. 


. O. Roark Joins Los Angeles 
“Examiner” 

Lynn O. Roark, for four years ad- 

ertising director of the Cincinnati Post, 


las joined the advertising display de- 
partment of the Los Angeles Examiner. 


WTPOZOXH 


Your Headline might as well be 
set in Greek—if the layout 
doesn’t put the advertisement as 
a whole to work. @ @ @ @ 
That’s why you may find this young 
layout man quickly worth his salt 
to you. He’s business-minded, sales- 
minded. Five years with leading 
New York Agencies have taught 
him how to work. . 


AddressW, Box 112, Printer 'sInk 








WANTED 


PUBLISHER’S 
REPRESENTATIVES 


In territories other than Metropoli- 
tan New York, Wisconsin, Illinois 
and Pittsburgh, to sell class Trade 
Journal space to accounts in the 
Aviation and Construction indus- 
tries and affiliated lines. 


We are interested only in connect- 
ing with well established organiza- 
tions of high reputation in the lo- 
cality they cover. Address “‘A,” 
Box 118, Printers’ Ink. 


Mailing Lists 














GUARANTEED 5¢ each 


by refand of 








Multigraph 


»rocess 


Ribbons Re inked inked 


osts only $6.00 a dozen [ry it 


ON SGRees i order will convince you that it is the Soe 


Re Inking you can buy 


W.Scott Ingram, Inc. 


Dept. B. 67 West Broadway, New York City 





“GIBBONS knows CANADA’ 
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Classified Advertisements FB: 
Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, Minimum order, $3.75 | = 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES Wanted—Editor for house organs of larg 
Advertising Manager, with Boston Of- gpg og lege a 
fice, wants to hear from class and trade | writer. Experience in this class aa . 
publishers desiring personal epee with agency or manufacturer would We 
ona ee ee ew helpful. Interesting work, with abunday 
g opportunity for advancement. Age about é. 
S P A Cc E 24. Box 941, Printers’ Ink. perienc’ 
< ADVERTISING—An agency doi pster art 
For Typist. Moderate rent; opportunity ume business of classified and. wiaie - 
for work on piece-work basis. Excep- advertising will consider applicants from 
tional location. Box 953, Printers’ Ink. advertising agency account executives 
and solicitors to help it branch out t 
Publishers, Agencies, Sales Managers. | better type of clientele. To the right 
Planning extensive world tour. Impor- man a liberal profit-sharing arra 
tant countries of Orient, Scandinavia, will be made oa a view % nd aie 
Europe, Africa, South America, etc. Year him into the firm; erletly cos fide ‘. 
or more. Experienced reporter, feature | Rox 958, Printers’ Ink. — 
story writer. Ten years’ advertising- ——_ 
merchandising-selling experience. Age 32. AN ARTIST who is thoroughly proficient 
University graduate. What can I do for | i figure drawing and color work is r 
your publication, agency or concern on | Quired by a large and progressive firm 
this tri Pay as accepted basis. Com- of direct-mail advertising, showcard and 
p? P 
mission. Write Hull Bronson, Provident booklet printing, located in Montreal 
Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. Preference will be given to an artist 
whose work is not confined to any single 
HELP WANTED 7 and who can show an occa 
Circulation Man on Commission Basis oy By Fk FP _ ‘os a aioe 
for quality trade publication. Technical salary and references. Box 956, P. | 
background desirable, but not essential. 
Write fully, stating age and experience. EDITOR—ESTABLISHED AUTOM 
Box 955, Printers’ Ink. TIVE MONTHLY REQUIRES ASSIS- 
WOMEN wanted with newspaper experi- | TANT, PREFERABLY EXPERI. 
once who a write — Oy ENCED IN THIS FIELD, TO 
eS ee ee nO ii, | HANDLE ALL EDITORIAL DE 


swer if not free to travel. $50 weekly a . mies 
to start. Box 934, Printers’ Ink TAILS. APPLY GIVING EXPERI- 


ENCE, AGE AND SALARY RE 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS QUIREMENTS. BOX 933. P. I. 
COPY AND LAYOUT MEN 20 WRITE 
seeking opportunities register with us. In- 
cordane ond correspondence ‘confidential. FOR BANES 


Executive Service Corp., 100 East 42nd An opportunity exists for a man who 


: r knows advertising and has done some 
St. N. Y. C. Ashland 6000. _(Agency.) real thinking about its application asa 


Wanted—Young man recently out of col- | selling force for banks. While he should 
lege to edit house organ, with some ability | have a thorough knowledge of the vari- 
to take organization snapshots for illustra- ous departmental activities of banking, 
tion and develop and print the pictures for it is not so essential that he know bank 
reproduction. Experience in newspaper | advertising as is; it is essential that he 
writing desirable. Fine opportunity in con- | know how to write good advertising 
genial surroundings. Box 940, P. I. The opportunity is that of reorganizing 
a bank advertising agency copy service. 

Members of our organization know 


S erve about this advertisement. Box 954, P. 1 b 
New York’s leading advertis- MISCELLANEOUS 


ing agencies with highest type ROOM—250 square feet floor space, eat 
experienced men, at salaries | light, available in advertising agency le 
ranging from $2500 to $25,000. cated in one of the best buildings in 
Many attractive oportunities | Grand Central Zone. Ideal for distribu 
now listed for Christians, | tot, direct mail service, publisher's repre 

sentative, etc. Share reception room. 


} aad Pi 4 ie bother $100 a month. Box 943, Printers’ Ink 


themselves. Call in person POSITIONS WANTED f 

before 2 P. M. for personal, | WRITER—St i folder fm Tience | 

confidential consultation with | work, pardegiacip cn. «ipl 4 in colo 
Waiter A. Lowen (formerly with Calkins | Capable making rough layouts. Christian, jy Comnect 
& Holden), Pres., Vocational Bureau, | unmarried, college education. Location: J Position 
Inc., 105 W. 40th St. (PENna 5389.) New York City. Box 935, P. IL Printer 
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SOCIATE EDITOR wants position on 
» York trade journal. Fifteen years’ 
rketing experience; has contributed to 
trade and class magazines. Knows 
ke-up. tox 942, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER OR ASSIS- 
TANT now available. Five years’ ex- 
perience handling copy, engravings and 
make-up on leading trade. publications 
Good references. Box 949, Printers’ Ink. 





hb YOU WANT A YOUNG WRITER? 

Three years’ newspaper and maga- 

feature experience. Knows print- 

: » Christian. Seeks permanent 
3ox 950, Printers’ Ink. 


ivertising man—age 27, has 11 years’ 
ency experience, ranging from produc- 
n work to space buying and selling— 
shes connection with agency, manufac- 
rer or newspaper. Box 957, 


perienced advertising illustrator and 
pster artist (young lady) desires posi- 
m or additional free-lance work. New, 
iginal ideas in conservative or modern 
tic styles. Most mediums. Box 948, P. I. 











all-around man, also the cre- 
1 distinctive type of illustra- 
-artoon, desires a connection 
i Maurice Del Bourgo, 452 
ngton Ave., New York City. 


OUNG LAYOUT, MAKE-UP, PRO- 
MAN with sales promotion 
rgan experience with national 

available January Ist. Opportu- 

ity prime consideration. Box 959, P. I. 





ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
il record in national consumer and 
rade publication field. Open for perma- 
ent engagement with reliable publisher. 
ge 29; good appearance. Box 945, P. I 


TRUCK AND BUS SALES 
MANAGER 
on available. Experienced engineer 


nd me indiser. Automotive transpor- 
ation specialist. Box 937, Printers’ Ink. 


orrespondent—Young woman, whole- 
ale experience, accustomed conducting 
orrespondence customers and salesmen 
bnd acting as general assistant to sales 
hanager Expert stenographer-secretary. 
Box 951, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Representative 

seeks connection with reputable publisher. 
Sold class and trade-paper space over 
right years. New York and Eastern ter- 
ritory pre ferred Age 27. Box 947, P. IL. 





Advertising Manager—Young woman, 12 
years’ experience in advertising and sales 
promotion, publicity, dealer campaigns, dis- 
tribution, merchandising, direct-mail, news- 
paper, magazine copy, wishes position New 
York, with manufacturer. Box 966, P. I. 


A “RIGHT HAND,” with two years’ ad- 
vertising experience and university edu- 
cation, is now available. Can make lay- 
outs, dummies, order engraving, buy 
printing, write copy and do secretarial 
work. Box 961, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST, 26—nationally known agency 
experience, ability to create neat, at- 
tractive layouts and design with a touch 
of modern, and who is very anxious 
to get going, wishes position. Box 
962, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG LADY, eight years’ experience 
as secretary-assistant to editor of large 
trade paper, desires change after January 
Ist. amiliar with advertising, makeup 
and every detail of publishing office. 
Box 963, Printers’ Ink. 


Young Man, (25), with several months’ 
experience illustrating theatrical advertis- 
ing—newspapers, slides, mats, one-sheets 
—desires similar position. Creative abil- 
ity in lettering, layout, design, pen-draw- 
ing and flat color. Future growth pre- 
ferred to present salary. Box 932, P. I. 


YOUNG MAN—26 years old is desirous 
of securing a position as space salesman 
for reputable publishing house. Experi- 
ence: 2 years’ successful sales and mer- 
chandising experience; 4 years with one 
of largest and best known New York 
advertising agencies as contact man. Box 
939, Printers’ Ink. 




















DIRECT 
ADVERTISING 
MAN 


Many years’ experience selling and plan- 
ning sizable direct advertising campaigns. 
Earning in five figures. Open for con- 
nection with New York concern having 
ample facilities, resources and _ vision. 
Box 931, Printers’ Ink. 





To the Firm that needs a cub in produc- 

tion layout and copy. An alert, versatile 

young man is available. Age 23, two 

llege education and university 

Has had five years’ experience 

il advertising production service. 
Printers’ Ink. 


SALES PROMOTION MAN 
Four and one-half years’.experience. Can 
plan promotion, produce layouts, write 
copy, and follow up dealers or salesmen. 
28 years old, single, college education. 
Preference: New York District. Box 


136, Printers’ Ink. 


VERSATILE ARTIST 
A-1 FIGURE MAN 


Age 30. Extensive and all around expe- 
rience handling figures, layouts, lettering 
in color and black and white. Desires 
connection as assistant art director or 
position of similar nature. Box 952, 
Printers’ Ink. 














Printing Plant Executive—a man of rare 
energy and ability can bring to your plant 
judgment and experience in handling print- 
ing problems. I have a very comprehen- 
sive knowledge and plan for economical 
production, and have the faculty to get it. 
Can supervise sales, estimating, purchas- 
ing, mechanical production; capable of 
making layouts, writing copy and esigning 
pieces which best meet the needs of clients. 
References exchanged. Box 944, 


Outstanding copy writer, having excep- 
tional visualization, rough sketch ability, 
without supervision or direction created 
prominent NATIONAL hundred-thousand 
to million-dollar magazine and news 
paper advertising—variety highly success- 
ful MAIL ORDER campaigns—many 
DIRECT MAIL analyses, plans, contact, 
etc—-WINDOW DISPLAY ideas and 
ensembles; senior talent accustomed. to 
handling difficult problems in advertising 
and merchandising; New Yorker; go 
anywhere. Box 946, Printers’ Ink. 
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Ask a Chicago Tribune adve 
man to tell you ALL about it! 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
Total Average Circulation, November, 1929 
855,350 Daily: 1,206,989 Sunday 


